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FOREWORD 


Debra A. Reid 


Living history is both an approach to studying history and a method of teaching 
history. 

Its value depends on the amount of attention paid to historical evidence. 

Its power rests in the ways it engages different learning styles. 

Its potential depends on application of higher levels of thinking to convey new 
interpretations of historical evidence. 

Countless opportunities to practice living history exist. It can happen anywhere—in 
classrooms, on nature trails, at historic sites, and in static exhibits. 


My perception of living history’s strengths derives from two experiences that 
shaped my thinking. During the summer of 1981, as a summer fellow at Historic 
Deerfield, Inc., I had the pleasure of helping herd the audience of an open-air play 
through the river bottoms and back yards of Deerfield homes. The drama empha- 
sized two perspectives based on research into the Deerfield “massacre” of 1704. 
The audience experienced only one of the two perspectives—either the French 
and Indians who resisted colonists, or colonists and their Indian allies. The two 
converged at the play’s climax. During January of 1983, I experienced a “live-in” 
at the Washburn-Norlands Living History Center in Livermore, Maine, for the 
first time. Participants began the seventy-two-hour experience, designed to satisfy 
teacher recertification requirements, with a new identity. They walked to the sites 
of the houses where their 1870s personas once lived and made their way to the 
local cemetery to find their graves. They spent two afternoons studying primary 
source materials to learn as much as they could about their persona, and they prac- 
ticed conveying their new knowledge by role playing their 1870s identity. 
Historical evidence provided a foundation for both living history experiences. 
The playwrights for the Deerfield production plowed through primary sources, 
memoirs by survivors, and historians’ interpretations of the significant events and 
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reduced those to a dramatic performance on the original location. The audience 
did not decipher the evidence directly, but individuals had a different perspec- 
tive of events and a landscape to explore to learn more at their leisure. A former 
teacher, Billie Gammon, devised the live-in program at the Washburn-Norlands. 
She drew on primary evidence of the politically influential Washburn family and 
their neighbors, and put it into the context of community, social, and political 
history. The program engaged teachers by immersing them in the experience, and 
teachers learned first-hand about the power of historical research, analysis, synthe- 
sis, and presentation of nuanced meanings, all within a historic site depicting 1870s 
Maine rural and farm life. 

These remarkable experiences have not blinded me to the fact that living history 
remains controversial, despite the potential it offers. At one extreme, advocates cel- 
ebrate it as a fulfilling immersion that increases historical perspective. At the other, 
critics dismiss it as a wasted effort that manipulates facts and misrepresents the past. 
The practitioners hold the pivot position in this debate, and their approach to liv- 
ing history generates either support or resistance. 

The practitioners—living historians—pursue three distinct goals, according to 
Jay Anderson, author of Time Machines: The World of Living History (1984): 


1. to interpret how people lived 
to use living history as a research tool to test theories and explore material 
culture 

3. to create personas for their own fulfilment, based on a past person or blend of 
persons 


These goals indicate the ways that living history can serve the living historian more 
than the student or visitor. Anyone can pursue immersive research for their own 
enjoyment and to test theories, but true living history occurs when the learning 
moves beyond personal interest and professional inquiry to public engagement. 
The best living historians transcend these three goals and add a fourth, engaging 
the learner in the process, to reach the gold standard. 

The articles in this collection attest to the ways that the Association for Living 
History, Farm and Agricultural Museums (ALHFAM) has encouraged members to 
wrestle with the challenges and improve the practice of living history over several 
decades. The articles consider the personal and individual of history, the social and 
cultural of folklife, and the mechanical and technical of equipment—all essential 
parts of the living historian’s tool kit. The authors encourage us to aim high. 

The best living history can help us all be more effective stewards of historical 
evidence. Living historians depend on a rich array of evidence, including the writ- 
ten word, material evidence (tangible things such as buildings, landscapes, objects, 
and plants), and folk culture (intangible heritage that can include recipes, rituals, 
stories, and ways of doing things). 
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The best living history can strengthen support for history education. Living 
historians apply best practices in museum education, interpretation, and public 
programming to deliver the most thought-provoking interpretation, the most 
intellectually engaging for the audience. 

The best living history makes the audience living historians, too. The articles in 
this anthology will help us proceed. 
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PART | 
Introduction 


A workshop at the 2009 annual meeting in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, USA, 
offered participants a chance to analyze different types of plows, followed by an 
opportunity to compare their efficiency in the area’s characteristic red clay soil. 
Photos by Mary Seelhorst. 


ALHFAM conferences include plenty of site visits and participatory activities, such as 
drilling with wooden “muskets” at the American Revolution Museum at Yorktown, 
USA, in 2015. Photo by Derrick Birdsall. 


An interpreter at El Rancho de las Golondrinas describes the life of a cibolero—a 
Spanish buffalo hunter—during the Spanish colonial period in what is today New 
Mexico, USA. During the discussion, ALHFAM members handled the preferred 
weapon of the cibolero, a lance. Photo by Mary Seelhorst. 
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BRINGING HISTORY TO LIFE 


Martha B. Katz-Hyman, Cliff Jones, Susan J. McCabe, 
and Mary Seelhorst 


ALHFAM was conceived in a church. The church was in an outdoor living 
history museum called Old Sturbridge Village, which was hosting the 1970 meet- 
ing of the Agricultural History Society. About two dozen members lingered in 
the well-worn wooden pews to share perspectives on a new type of agricultural 
museum known as the living historical farm. Inspired by the promise of living 
history to engage the public, two months later they established the Association 
for Living Historical Farms and Agricultural Museums (the organization’s original 
name) as a means of continuing the discussion through regular conferences and a 
printed bulletin. 
At its second annual meeting in 1972, the organization declared it would: 


e encourage research, publication, and training in historic agricultural practices 
e facilitate the exchange of agricultural information and items 

e develop a genetic pool of endangered agricultural plants and animals 

e sponsor scholarly symposiums and publications dealing with agricultural history 

e accredit living historical farms and agricultural museums 

e foster in present and future generations an appreciation and understanding 


of the ideas and ideals which have contributed to the greatness of American 
agriculture 


ALHFAM was different from other museum organizations. It advocated using 
reproductions rather than originals in museum programming, developed tech- 
niques for collecting and preserving living artifacts (plants and animals), promoted 
the restoration and use of historic machinery, and fine-tuned a range of hands-on 
interpretation techniques its members used to teach the public about the processes, 
culture, and customs of various communities throughout history. 
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The organization’s publications shared these ideas with members who couldn’t 
attend the conferences, providing academic theory, solid research, and—often 
literally—nuts-and-bolts advice. The Proceedings of the annual meeting and conference 
became the main repository of members’ accumulated wisdom. 

From the beginning, however, ALHFAM appealed to many people outside the 
farm and agricultural museum field, as well as to people outside the United States. It 
soon became international in scope, establishing regional organizations and confer- 
ences so more people could participate at lower cost. Informality became a hallmark 
of the organization: casual, fun, and friendly. 

New members came not only from farm museums, but from urban museums, 
house museums, experience centers, and traditional exhibit-based museums with 
nary a crop nor cow in sight. 

In the last half-century, the definition of living history has expanded as its practice 
has spread and grown. ALHFAM thrives because our members recognize the need 
to evolve as the field changes. And we help each other adapt and grow. 

In 1998, ALHFAM reflected the changing nature of its membership with a slight 
name change, becoming the Association for Living History, Farm, and Agricultural 
Museums. While agriculture remained central to its mission, the members wanted 
to acknowledge and include living history as an interpretive technique wherever 
it is found and whatever it interprets. As the organization’s tagline puts it, we are 
“An Organization of People Who Bring History to Life.” 

Whatever the underlying name, ALHFAM has become the premier organization 
developing living history as an interpretive technique and nurturing its practitioners 
around the world. In 2014, our work came to the attention of a publishing house, 
which asked if we'd be interested in creating a book that showed what our organi- 
zation had to offer and explored the promise and practice of living history. 

After much discussion, the board decided to compile a collection of ALHFAM 
members” best thoughts on the theory and practice of living history. A book com- 
mittee of four volunteers offered to read nearly five decades of Proceedings articles 
and select twenty-five fine essays. It was not an easy task. We had to set aside many 
excellent articles as we tried to balance topics, dates of publication, sites and countries 
represented, and relevance to today’s museums. 

With a working title of Living History 101, we set out to cover the range of 
activities necessary to “do” living history: exploring the underlying premise, con- 
ducting the research and collecting that support it, establishing good practices for 
administration and program planning, learning to deliver quality education and 
interpretation, dealing with living collections, and, ultimately, understanding the 
challenges and rewards of living history. 

The essays were lightly edited, primarily correcting occasional typos in the 
original printed versions. Full, as-published versions are available to ALHFAM 
members as downloadable PDFs in the ALHFAM “Skills and Knowledge” 
database (ASK database) at www.alhfam.org. 

A few articles were originally illustrated with photos; however, in most cases 
locating the original reproduction-quality images was not possible. Instead, the 
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editors selected a cross-section of recent photographs that illustrate the themes of 
the articles and reflect the diversity of living history museum activities. 

Each essay has a brief introduction, noting the year it was written. Some 
authors have gone on to work in other museums or other fields, a few have passed 
on to the great Museum in the Sky, but all authors or their estates have granted 
permission for re-publication. 

Many of these essays were penned prior to the internet’s rise, in a different 
socio-cultural era. Despite the occasional anachronistic reference here and there, 
or a reference to a museum policy or program that might not exist today, the 
committee found in each article advice and wisdom that transcends time. That’s 
exactly what good historical interpretation does. 

We hope you find them as inspirational and informative as we do. 

The book committee: 
Martha B. Katz-Hyman, Cliff Jones, Susan McCabe, and 
Mary Seelhorst 


I love what you all do. Period. You're helping to give both humanity and 
dignity and a kind of heroic importance to the people of the past, most of 
whom, of course, are nameless as history goes and records things. Your work 
is keeping [history] alive, in a vivid way, and a way that can’t be done on 
television, can’t be done on the internet, can’t be done in books, because 
there’s something very evocative and provocative about a living person tell- 
ing you something, showing you something, demonstrating something, 
that’s irreplaceable. Thank goodness! 
David McCullough; from “History is a Source of Strength,” Keynote 
Address, ALHFAM Annual Meeting and Conference, 2000 
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PART II 
Defining Living History 
Or, How Living History Came to Be 


Demonstrations are often part of the living history interpretive arsenal, such as this 
interpreter in period clothing firing a cannon at Fort Mackinac, an 18th-century fort 
that is now part of Mackinac State Historic Parks, USA. Photo by Derrick Birdsall. 


Preparing food using historic recipes, ingredients, and methods appeals to all the 
senses and can lead to discussions about culture, economics, and agriculture. This 
1837 combination bakehouse/smokehouse is at Daniel Boone Homestead in 
Birdsboro, Pennsylvania, USA. Photo by Mark Texel. 


Skansen, an outdoor museum in Sweden founded by Artur Hazelius in 1891, was 
a pioneer of what is now called living history. This woman interpreting Sweden’s 
indigenous Sami people is part of a long tradition at Skansen, which included Sami 
culture from its beginning. Photo by Debra A. Reid. 


Sometimes a literal question about living history landscapes, such as Virginia Wolf 
Briscoe’s “Shall we cut the weeds?” becomes a metaphorical question about how to 
interpret history. Photo by Mary Seelhorst. 
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REVISITING LIVING HISTORY 


A Business, An Art, A Pleasure, An Education 


Kathryn Boardman 


Kathryn Boardman, David Vanderstel, and Debra A. Reid, all experienced practi- 
tioners of living history, were part of a panel session at the annual conference of 
the National Council on Public History in 1997 that shared some insights, updates, 
questions, and challenges related to the interpretive technique known as living 
history. For those new to living history, Boardman's summary, which provides a 
short history of the technique as well as some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of using it, serves as an excellent introduction. This summary was originally 
published in Proceedings of the 1997 ALHFAM Conference and Annual Meeting, vol. 
20, pp. 194-196. 


Living history is described as a movement, a technique, a philosophy and an 
educational tool. It got its start almost a hundred years ago in Europe as historians 
and antiquarians looked for ways to bring the past to life. Its more recent incar- 
nation grew out of efforts by a generation of visionaries like Henry Ford who 
promoted hands-on learning, and the founders of the 1933 Witter Agricultural 
Museum at the New York State Fair who set weavers and spinners to work 
demonstrating historic processes in a gallery museum. Animation and an experi- 
ence of history using the five senses as well as intellect and emotions defined the 
interpretive technique from the beginning. 

Today living history runs the gamut from third person tours about the past 
to individuals wearing thoroughly researched reproductions of period clothing, 
speaking as a specific or composite character from the past with the proper accent, 
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and appearing in a carefully reconstructed or restored and furnished period struc- 
ture. Landscapes provide settings which generally include antique plants and 
animals and living history, practitioners eat historic foods. Living history also 
serves as a marketing tool — “lively history” — meant to lure visitors to museums 
which focus on vibrant methods and engaging presentations instead of exhibiting 
dusty, dry, static old “stuff.” “Time traveling” and “an attempt by people to simu- 
late life in another time” are definitive phrases used by living history chroniclers 
such as Jay Anderson in his A Living History Reader Volume I: Museums (Nashville, 
TN: American Association for State and Local History, 1991). 

Anderson’s analysis of early “living” historians focused on individuals and their 
collections, observing that archeologists, folklorists and open-air museum entrepre- 
neurs began experimenting with the techniques after World War II in the United 
States and Europe. Their motivations for such endeavors included more effective 
interpretation of material culture, testing of an archaeological thesis or gathering of 
data, and the enjoyment of a recreational activity which also provided a learning 
experience. The folk parks of Northern Europe provided the model for many new 
“open-air” museums in the United States including Colonial Williamsburg and The 
Farmers’ Museum. The preservation of buildings, objects, processes and the stuff and 
activities of everyday life — especially in rural settings — constituted important com- 
ponents of these early endeavors. 

During the 1960s the conversation and experimentation broadened with pro- 
ponents such as Marion Clawson proposing a system of regional living history 
farms throughout the United States. His vision and the discussions of the pos- 
sibilities led to the formation of ALHFAM in 1970 at Old Sturbridge Village 
after a brainstorming meeting the previous year at The Farmers’ Museum in 
Cooperstown. ALHFAM provided a mechanism for museum people to commu- 
nicate with farmers, historians, folklorists, archaeologists, educators and others to 
explore the possibilities and further the cause of living history. It thrives today as 
“An organization of people who bring history to life” and includes living history 
farms, agricultural museums, small historic house museums, historic mills and fac- 
tories, military sites, maritime museums, reenactors, and craftspeople who create 
careful reproductions of material objects and processes. 

As the idea of living history spread and audiences found entertainment as well as 
meaning and enlightenment at the sites who embraced the living history idea, more 
sites sought to join the movement, with varying degrees of commitment, historical 
research and funding. The April 1997 issue of Highways Magazine, the official publica- 
tion of the Good Sam Club, showcased living history museums for members traveling 
in campers and looking for places to visit. “Living history museums bring us closer to 
the human side of our collective history” reads the article. “By interacting with real 
people, we gain a better understanding of the lives led by our ancestors.” They provide 
a “window to the past” and “it’s a relaxing way to learn about times past.” The list of 
reviewed sites included Conner Prairie, Old Sturbridge Village, Greenfield Village, 
Museum of Appalachia, Shaker Village of Pleasant Hill, Mystic Seaport, Baltimore City 
Life Museums, and Pioneer Arizona. The listing included a range of experiences and 
levels of sophistication in presentation and accuracy. ALHFAM members recognized 
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the need for professional standards and accreditation of living history museums from 
the beginning and the Committee on Organizational Partnerships continues as a 
liaison between ALHFAMers and the American Association of Museums [now the 
American Alliance of Museums]. Regardless of the type of museum, activity and 
participation serve as hallmarks of living history. 

The activity, ambiance, and “relaxed way to learn about times past” encouraged 
visitation to history centers during the 1970s, the decade of the US Bicentennial. 
And even as the field struggles with lower attendance figures now, “hands-on” 
and “interactive” hum as buzz words of museum education and interpretation 
for traditional “living history” sites as well as historic houses and gallery muse- 
ums. Systematic research by education specialists indicate that people have different 
modalities and learning styles which they use in making sense of the world around 
them and in learning new information or tasks. The techniques employed by liv- 
ing history museums provide a rich soil for these modes and styles to flourish, and 
it’s fun. “Edutainment” seems to be another buzz word of the 1990s — and living 
history provides that, too, just as the Highways article pointed out. 

Efforts and experiments in living history gained both praise and criticism 
throughout the years. Some individuals and sites do the job better than others. 
What is right for one site or audience may not be right for another. Authenticity, 
truth, and philosophy remain in question as staff in traditional museums continue 
to question the worthiness of “edutainment.” 

Accuracy of research and information presented through living history remains 
important to the educational and historical efficacy of the presentations. But incom- 
plete research poses challenges, and non-sophisticated living history builds on 
historic stereotypes, entertaining visitors rather than educating them. The relatively 
recent approach of social history offers opportunities for provocative research. Social 
historians explore previously unstudied aspects of the past, seeking points of view 
and controversies deemed unworthy by traditional historians. Many gaps in narra- 
tives of the past remain hidden or undisclosed. Living history provides a medium for 
presenting just this kind of information, but the presenter must be well trained and 
well versed in the research. A knowledge of material culture and the methods for 
its study also constitute an important part of the research, knowledge, presentation/ 
provocation triangle of living history. 

Many interpreters and living history presenters are teachers and public educators. 
They must have good training in historical content as well as education and pres- 
entation techniques to make the triangle work. Training interpreters to do research 
and providing them with the time and incentives to undertake it offers multiple 
opportunities but challenges supervisors and administrators to budget supervisory 
time, money and staft/volunteer hours to accomplish the mission. 

Collaborations with local colleges and universities sometimes help fill the research 
gap that impedes the progress of many sites and programs. Students involved in 
work-study programs, internships, and class projects can provide usable research for 
public presentation. Staff must work closely with the researcher to define the kind of 
information needed and the format for its presentation so it best serves the needs of 
interpreters and other staff and volunteers. 
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The Professional Interest Groups (PIGs) of ALHFAM can assist with research 
questions as can collaborations with other professional and scholarly organizations. 
Be creative and open-minded in finding the resources and invite others to join the 
living history process. 

Some of the disadvantages of living history include: 


high cost 

the constant need for on-going training 

limited perceptions of history 

a tendency to romanticize the past 

the threat first-person interpretation poses to some audiences 
the risk to artifacts exhibited in living history settings 

the need for good orientation to prepare visitors 


inadequate research or inadequate documentation 


modern perceptions of cleanliness which influence museum and landscape 
interpretations, often resulting in pristine, park-like environments 

e a lack of presentation of urban and industrial history 

e challenges to overcome “Little-House-on-the-Prairie” understandings of history 
e strong interest in “Mickey-Mouse” history with a heavier emphasis on enter- 
tainment than education 


Some of the advantages of living history include: 


e uses of social history to present different views of people, land, work and the past 

e opportunities afforded by the techniques to breathe life into written historical 
accounts 

e demonstrations show artifacts in context 

e historic processes can be explored and presented 

e experimental history and archeology can be used to discover things that docu- 

mentary history does not 

the techniques engage visitors 

a grassroots view of history can be presented 

visitors are jogged out of a passive “museum stroll” through history 


visitors can explore and discover the past with the interpreters 


Taking into account both the advantages and disadvantages, living history remains 
a viable mode of presenting and provoking thought about the past. It is an approach 
thirsty for continual research and training. Like the study of history itself, it is a hum- 
bling activity when done in earnest. Researchers and presenters continually discover 
new aspects and understandings of the past. This makes the exploration of living his- 
tory an exhilarating, joyous, and satisfying experience for visitor and interpreter alike. 
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LIVING HISTORICAL FARMS 


Virginia Wolf Briscoe 


ALHFAM's original name was the Association for Living Historical Farms and 
Agricultural Museums, and speakers at its first annual meetings reflected on 
the intersection between the then-new field of living history and living histori- 
cal farms. Although written four decades ago, Virginia Wolf Briscoe’s article 
describing nine influences on the living history movement and the importance 
of living historical farms to contemporary society continues to have relevance 
today. This article was originally published in Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
June 6-10, 1976, vol. 3, 1977, pp. 11-17. 


The theme of this year’s conference is identity. Those of us who planned the 
program chose this theme for two reasons. The first, articulated in the call for 
participation, suggests that museums flounder unless they make clear choices about 
the nature of their identities. We hoped that it would be possible to describe 
the range of possible identities in the course of this program and to offer sugges- 
tions for members to help them clarify their objectives. The second reason for 
the choice of identity as a theme was the growing debate over accreditation for 
ALHFAM. As we discussed the ways in which living historical farms differed from 
other museums, we realized that many of our current members were neither fish 
nor fowl, and that any standards externally imposed would exclude, rather than 
include, many of them. By raising a number of questions about identity we hoped 
to clarify what the membership regarded as minimal critieria for living historical 
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farms as a special kind of museum. We hoped that we would avoid the pitfalls of 
the identical cardboard grasshoppers Darwin Kelsey (with thanks to Emerson) is 
fond of describing to us and that at the same time we would also be able to agree 
on reasonable standards of performance. 

In the spirit of encouraging us to differentiate ourselves, one from another, 
this opening panel deals with a very broad tri-partite taxonomy. Although 
agricultural museums, folklife museums and living historical farms all clearly 
share certain features, for the purposes of my paper I want to look at their 
differences. I suggest that the salient differences are a function of their histori- 
cal background, above all else, so I propose to make the focus of my talk the 
historical background of living historical farms. 

When I deal with history, I do so not as an historian but as a performance- 
centered folklorist. For me, history is prologue to performance, and it therefore 
helps us to answer the one question which, by virtue of being posed, differentiates 
the living historical farm from other kinds of museums. That question is, “Shall 
we cut the weeds?” 

The weeds on living historical farms grow in a specific time and place; the 
determination as to whether or not to cut them must be made with reference both 
to the history of the concept of living historical farms and to the particular site, 
time and place to be recreated. As developers of living historical farms move from 
embracing certain features of the concept and discarding others to the level of 
interpretation on the site, they make the same transition which I propose to make 
in moving between Shakespeare and stinging nettles: the transition out of theory 
and into performance. 

In Virgil’s Georgics (first century B.C.) the themes of the joys to be found in 
country life and the oneness of man and nature away from the intrusions of social 
and political intrigues found, if not their first, at least their most powerful early 
statement. Virgil used military metaphors to describe how difficult the toils of 
agricultural life were, but he also described its rewards. He saw the restoration 
of Italian agriculture as one of the great political achievements of his time, and 
painted a picture of the dawning of a simpler Golden Age based on farming truths. 
His view was not so far from the nostalgia of our own day, which has been the 
impetus for some of our own museums. 

The impulse to escape into pastoral life emerges more saliently in the literature 
of the Renaissance, which did of course draw for many of its models upon the clas- 
sical poets, including Virgil. Many of you will remember the following speech of 
the exiled Duke Senior in Shakespeare’s As You Like It, as he addressed his courti- 
ers gathered together in the forest of Arden: 


Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 
Here feel we not the penalty of Adam, 
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The seasons’ difference, as the icy fang 

And churlish childing of the winter’s wind. 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 
‘This is no flattery: these are counsellors 

That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 

And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones and good in every thing. 

I would not change it. 


Shakespeare highlights the difference between farming for a living and farming 
for fun when he writes in the same play of the tears shed by one noble over the 
shooting of deer for food, and when another blithely buys a farm consisting of a 
flock of sheep and its shepherd, a cottage, and some pasture, and says, “I like this 
place,/And willingly could waste my time in it.” There are echoes of this escap- 
ism and nostalgia for a simpler life in the gambols of Marie Antoinette and her 
milkmaids at the Petit Trianon two centuries later, and Samuel Johnson in Rasselas 
(1759) burlesqued the corresponding English passion for dressing up and playing 
at being shepherds and shepherdesses in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

We may recognize some element of this particular kind of elite escapism in 
some living historical farms today. The effect of this attitude will often be seen 
in overly manicured fields and gardens, especially the herb gardens, and in the 
hands-off interiors of what pass for farm houses and barns which are found at 
some historic recreations. In fact, weed extinction at many of these sites would be 
historically accurate; at an extremely wealthy home, such as Mount Vernon, for 
example, the landscape would undoubtedly have been pristine. But the prettifying 
impulse has extended to less-grand sites, and the attempt to clean up history and 
to eliminate the harsher realities of farm life may make a farm more aesthetically 
appealing to twentieth-century eyes, but on the other hand, it is also likely to raise 
issues of authenticity for the more curious or perceptive visitor. 

People in the past had many of the same problems to deal with as we currently 
have; weeds are only one such problem. To portray the past as inherently bet- 
ter than the present, as more simple, pleasant and wholesome, is both naive and 
dangerous. However, for the purposes of this presentation, I want only to suggest 
that the notion of a nostalgic escape into rural felicity has a long and honorable 
history, and that it has frequently been an unmeasured companion to the historical 
influences which I shall soon describe. One quotation taken from the document 
which formally recognized the first short-lived attempt at a National Agricultural 
Museum in the United States in 1864 is suggestive of the relevance of this issue to 
agricultural museums: 
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On the walls of this museum should hang the portraits of animals of the most 
celebrated breeds, and under its roof should be gathered whatever would 
tend to attract and instruct persons of the highest taste and education.' 


In the nineteenth century, two intellectual currents swept through Europe, bringing 
a burst of interest in many areas of peasant life, including agricultural life. These cur- 
rents were romanticism and nationalism, and they stimulated a great groundswell of 
antiquarian interest in the material culture of rural folk. The English word “folklore” 
was a product of this enthusiasm and was coined in 1846; volumes of real and spuri- 
ous folk poetry and narrative appeared, and the great international expositions of the 
mid-nineteenth century, especially the 1851 Crystal Palace Exhibition in London 
and the 1878 Paris World Exhibition, became showcases of national arts and crafts. 

In just this vein, in 1879 in Copenhagen, the International Exhibition of Art and 
Industry featured exhibits of farm and house interiors representative of each geo- 
graphic area of the country. Bernard Olsen, who set up the exhibits, furnished them 
authentically with material contributed by the people from the various regions them- 
selves. These interiors proved so very popular that when the exposition closed, Olsen 
acquired the exibits as the nucleus for the Dansk Folkemuseum, which opened in 1885 
with twelve rooms, including a textile display room in which a woman from Scania 
gave a Gobelin weaving demonstration. In 1897, aiming to show the development of 
the farmstead from antiquity to the present day, Olsen founded Frilandsmuseet near 
Copenhagen as the open-air component to the Dansk Folkemuseum.* 

During this same period, and certainly inspired by the same interest in the 
peasant as a romantic figure as well as by nationalistic pride, Arthur Hazelius 
developed what has generally been acknowledged as the first open-air museum at 
Skansen, Sweden, which opened in 1891. It, like Frilandsmuseet, was the open- 
air component of another museum Hazelius had founded in Stockholm in 1873, 
the Nordiska Museet, and like Frilandsmuseet consisted of buildings gathered 
from various regions of the country. 

John Schlebecker, Darwin Kelsey and others have written about the influence of 
the Scandinavian open-air museum on museum villages and living historical farms in 
the United States, and Ormond Loomis has suggested that living historical farms are 
essentially folklife museums similar to Skansen and Frilandsmuseet, in that they are 
“assemblages of buildings” which are filled with “contextually appropriate objects." 
Insofar as living historical farms do reach for authenticity through careful research 
into the fabric of life in the periods which they re-create, they do acknowledge their 
kinship to these European open-air museums. However, emphasis on buildings, 
even on buildings with rich interiors, surrounded by certain selected and sugges- 
tive features of the physical or economic landscape, is no substitute for an operating 
agricultural unit; when we talk about the two kinds of museums we must first of all 
make this distinction between them. 

The idea of a functioning agricultural unit is a major difference between European 
and American open-air museums and has a direct bearing on why I feel that the 
Scandinavian model, though important, is only one strand in the history of the 
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living historical farm concept. With a very few exceptions, the Scandinavian open-air 
museums are in parks adjacent to cities, with large-scale museums closely associated 
with them. Their only analogues in this country are the earliest of open-air muse- 
ums, i.e., the Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, and Philadelphia’s own 
Fairmount Park houses that were restored by Fiske Kimball in conjunction with 
the period rooms at the Philadelphia Museum of Fine Arts. There are several other 
examples of large exposition halls (as opposed to formal museums) being linked to 
house restoration projects (for example, in Springfield and Salem, Massachusetts, 
apparently under the influence of the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities*). However, the dominant pattern of the open-air museum in the United 
States has taken a different turn, emphasizing the village/town functioning as a unit. 
This unit has included churches, stores, service centers and private homesteads, 
complete with their outbuildings. The most convincing of these recreations or res- 
torations have tried to communicate the interrelationships in social and economic 
terms of the various buildings; where the buildings have no such interrelationships, 
they create significant problems in interpretation, as is currently the case at Old 
Bethpage Village, where a fishing house and a farmstead sit in a landlocked valley. 
In its emphasis on the functional unit, the American open-air museum has had a 
decided impact on living historical farms. In fact, the extreme difficulty of recon- 
structing the links among village structures in physical, social and economic terms 
has caused a number of museum villages to develop a farm unit as one component 
of their museum, a component that has its own innate and functional logic. Like the 
village, the single farm unit has the capacity to communicate a large amount of cul- 
tural and historical information. It has the additional advantage of illustrating a topic 
of special concern to mid-twentieth-century people, i.e., the relationship of man and 
the land. And finally, it is far less expensive to develop than a village, and permits 
research to focus in depth on a single functioning unit. 

The relative absence of farming demonstrations in American open-air museums has 
been noted and variously explained. Schlebecker suggests that it is a function of the 
personal experience of the people who created the restoration villages in this country, 
many of whom were themselves too close to their own rural backgrounds to believe 
that farming activity might have any appeal to the museum visitor.? An alternative 
explanation, and one which acknowledges the elitist character of much of historical 
writing and restoration until the mid-1960s, is that the dominant influence on open-air 
museums came not from the Scandinavian model, with its interest in peasant cul- 
ture, but from the historic house movement in this country, mentioned neither by 
Schlebecker nor by Kelsey in their studies of the background of living historical farms. 
Dick Candee has recently discussed the impact of the historic house movement on the 
preservation aspect of museum villages. He suggests a patriotic and moral rationale for 
the preservation and display of the houses of the great and famous men in America’s 
history, and he relates this rationale to the development of a museum speciality in 
period collections in the 1920s and 1930s that met the need of the wealthy both to 
furnish their own grand homes and to see realized in a museum context the “finest and 
the best” of elite material culture.” 
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The first house designated as historical and opened as a museum has been 
identified as George Washington’s Newburgh, New York headquarters, a 
stone farmhouse that was furnished appropriately and opened to the public in 
1851, well before the development of the open-air museums in Scandinavia.’ 
By 1965, one thousand historic houses were open to the public in the United 
States, and, not unexpectedly, the Federal Government had become the pro- 
prietor of the largest number of historic sites in the nation. The systematic 
conservation of historic sites began in 1933, when, with the Depression job 
shortage providing the impetus, the Civil Works Administration provided 
relief funds for an Historic American Buildings Survey, which amassed histori- 
cal data and drawings on over fourteen hundred buildings. The fact of federal 
government involvement in the historic house movement proved very impor- 
tant for the history of living historical farms, for, by 1944, when Herbert Kellar 
gave an address to the National Agricultural Jefferson Bicentenary Committee 
entitled “Living Agricultural Museums,”* although little was being done with 
the land around most historic sites, the National Park Service had begun to 
recreate appropriate agricultural conditions at Wakefield and at the Wick Farm 
at Morristown, and was apparently then considering an historical agriculture 
program at Homestead. 

In addition to Scandinavian open-air museums and the American interest in his- 
toric houses then, the National Park Service work in conservation on the one hand 
and on public recreation and education on the other has had a strong impact on 
current thinking in the living historical farm movement, and it was to the National 
Park Service that John Schlebecker first turned in his early feasibility study for a 
network of living historical farms around the country.’ 

A fourth important influence has been a persistent but not very fruitful pres- 
sure for a national agricultural museum in this country. In the early 1840s there 
was established in the US Patent Office a national gallery of scientific, agricul- 
tural, and industrial curiosities that continued to collect agricultural equipment and 
other resources until the founding of the Department of Agriculture in 1862. The 
first National Agricultural Museum was formally established in 1864. Townend 
Glover, the curator, built up the collection between 1864 and 1878, when he 
resigned. At that time, the museum was the most complete of any in the United 
States and evidently compared favorably with its European counterparts. After 
Glover’s retirement, however, the collection was neglected and in 1905 it was 
entirely dismantled and the salvageable exhibits were distributed among various 
governmental agencies, including the Smithsonian Institution. 

In 1939 the annual meeting of the Agricultural History Society was devoted to 
the issue of reestablishing such a museum, including proposals that there be repre- 
sentative historical exhibits for all the principal geographical regions of the country, 
as well as open-air demonstration exhibits. And in the same 1944 address, in 
which he described National Park Service activities relative to agriculture, Herbert 
Kellar outlined a broad range of possible projects for agricultural museums, and 
drew on current museum and educational theory for his prototypes." 
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Which brings me to a fifth influence on living historical farms, that of John 
Dewey’s philosophy of education, which for the purposes of this paper I shall sim- 
plify to the phrase, “Learning by Doing.” Progressive education, as proponents of 
his philosophy called their approach in the 1920s, demanded that students become 
actively involved with the processes of living, with the production of food and 
clothing and shelter. The principal object of formal education as Dewey saw it was 
to instill in students attitudes and habits that would help in increasing their problem- 
solving capacity, rather than forcing them to learn catalogues of facts abstracted from 
reality. He opposed any form of rote learning, the common practice of his age, and 
stressed the pedagogical desirability of connecting the materials of formal school 
instruction with the child’s experiences outside the classroom. 

In addition, Dewey saw schooling as a potent political instrument, and sought to 
put that instrument to use in the service of democracy. In Democracy and Education 
(1916) he discussed the need to cultivate in children the qualities of flexibility and 
tolerance, so that they might respond to moral and social questions with objectivity. 
He proposed cooperative activities in the classroom in order that children might 
learn that a democratic society requires a capacity to adapt to diverse situations with 
equal respect for men and women of many different sorts. 

He stressed that adequate social inquiry was analogous to physical inquiry in the 
sciences, and required experimental manipulation of existential conditions. The 
model-building tendency in some current living historical farms, and the “imita- 
tive research” strategies at others, such as the Colonial Pennsylvania Plantation, are 
evidence of this kind of inquiry. 

Perhaps most political of all his ideas, and the one which has been internalized 
by many ALHFAM members, is the idea that industrial society tends to reduce 
men to a state of passive acquiescence of externally imposed routines, and that 
education must function to help people become active agents, intelligently setting 
their own goals, and participating freely and equally in the making of a common 
human destiny. The farm has become a metaphor for some of us, for a unit in 
which man has greater, rather than lesser, amounts of control. If he exercises good 
judgment, cooperates with other people and works hard, he has a good chance of 
surviving. The museum context that is a “living historical farm” becomes a place 
where visitors may watch, or in some cases even participate in, the activities of 
people who have set their historical and their modern museum goals, and who are 
working toward them. In such a context, the decision as to whether or not the 
weeds must be cut is a matter of objective consideration and perhaps even experi- 
mental research, both in the museum frame (i.e., how do the weeds affect the 
visitors?) and in the historical farm frame (i.e., did the weeds perform any function? 
Would anyone have bothered to cut them? etc.). 

When we consider the range of museum activities that were initiated in the 1920s 
and 1930s, from period rooms to the coal mine in Chicago, from Williamsburg to 
demonstrations of the McCormack reaper, we see the historic broadening of the 
museum concept as a whole as a sixth influence on what have become living histori- 
cal farms. Collection, preservation and display of “old things,” whether in small local 
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historical society museums or in huge private collections, e.g., Landis Valley, con- 
tinue to be the primary responsibility of museums. Currently, however, the museum 
world is absorbed with new ways of interpreting these collections, and the early 
work on context, as in the period room displays and the early National Park Service 
restorations of the homes of famous Americans, has significantly enriched the cur- 
rent dialogue on how to facilitate communication between visitors and objects. And 
the created context is exactly what living historical farms and their weeds, or lack of 
them, are all about. 

A seventh influence on the concept of the living historical farm is a philosophical 
and economic one: the notion of a global village, with shrinking and over-taxed 
resources. With the help of Marshall McLuhan’s Medium is the Massage (1967), and 
the Academy of Rome’s Limits to Growth (1972), the conscience of the world is 
awakening and concern about environmental depredation grows. The suggestion 
of an ecological crisis as a by-product of advanced technology has brought the 
intellectual community together in a search for a less-destructive modus vivendi. 
Folklorists and agricultural historians come together in some urgency not just to 
establish museums in which people will be entertained, but to provide educational 
resources and laboratories for tourist and scientist alike, in which pressing social 
and scientific problems can be considered. When the idea of a national agricultural 
museum with an historical component was revived in 1939 at the annual meet- 
ing of the Agricultural History Society, one of the uses people saw it serving was 
as a laboratory for foreign agricultural specialists whose technologies were not yet 
advanced enough for them to practice all the aspects of American agro-industry, 
but who could be helped through this medium to learn from our mistakes as well as 
from our progress, and to select from the range of our experience whatever might 
be most useful for their particular situations.'* Interestingly enough, one might 
speculate on the relationship of weed-cutting to an institution of this sort; in our 
zeal in eliminating weeds which are either unsightly or noxious or both, we may 
have been destroying important and necessary nutritional and medicinal resources. 
Contact with scientists from other countries with less means, time or inclination to 
do away with weeds may well provide us with information of just this kind. The 
impact of this kind of thinking on living historical farms can be seen in the scattered 
but profound interest on the part ofsome ALHFAM members in engaging in crop 
and livestock backbreeding. This interest is not simply a matter of trying to provide 
phenotypically correct artifacts for one museum (which in this case might be a cow 
or a stalk of corn) but rather an attempt to get back to genotypically correct stock 
that prove resistant to certain kinds of parasites to which time and hybridization 
have created vulnerabilities. 

Closely related to this influence is the impact of the interest of academics from 
many different fields on the concept of the living historical farm. Folklorists and 
museum people with training in folk cultural studies have insisted on the recon- 
struction of the ethical and aesthetic context of farm activities and on fidelity to 
the people who once lived and worked on the farms being recreated. Agricultural 
historians have wanted both to understand more about past agriculture and to 
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present the story of agriculture to the public. Architects, archaeologists, historians 
and educators have all brought their theories and their methods, their concerns 
and their energies to bear on this small corner of reality. The result has produced 
the most exciting kind of museum, one in which display and research go hand-in- 
hand, an institute in which the public as well as the scholar is invited to participate. 
Finally, although it cannot be held responsible for the variety of forms which 
living historical farms actually do take, we must recognize the impact of the 
Bicentennial on many of the newer living historical farms and on the concept 
itself. The public goal of the celebration was the involvement of every American 
in his heritage, not simply the display of the heritage to him. Funds were granted 
by public agencies for the “celebration” of the Bicentennial, and there was a 
definite feeling that what the visitor to a Bicentennial activity was entitled to 
expect and to receive was entertainment along with information. This kind of 
approach to Bicentennial projects was a logical outgrowth of the mid-1960s’ 
“politics of participation,” when people of all ages had found themselves engaging 
in large group political activities that had an entertainment component, e.g., folk- 
singing. Many who participated in civil rights or anti-war marches felt that they 
were not so much protesting against something, as celebrating their belief in, for 
example, equality of opportunity or peace. For many of the younger people who 
came to work on living historical farms during the Bicentennial planning period, 
this kind of activity was an outgrowth of essentially counter-culture interests; 
work in museums of this kind was regarded in the same light as the development 
of a commune: it was an opportunity for another kind of celebration of unity 
and simplicity. This attitude toward a living historical farm is neither limited to 
Bicentennial projects, nor to American museums. In fact, at Stensjo, Sweden, 
there is a nineteenth-century village museum that is now run entirely by consci- 
entious objectors. Unquestionably, the Bicentennial spirit has contributed to the 
direction in which living historical farms have gone over the past few years. 
Having run through nine (and there certainly are more) of the influences that I 
think have combined to distinguish the living historical farm from other open-air 
museums, I want now to turn briefly to the second level of inquiry into the iden- 
tity of living historical farms, that which concerns the particular time, place and 
site to be created, for when these realities are superimposed on the concept of the 
living historical farm as it is perceived through the filter of the influences I have 
discussed, we arrive at performance, and perhaps even the demise of those weeds. 
The reason that this discussion need be so brief is that it is an extension, or 
perhaps a comment, on the work of several other people in ALHFAM, notably 
Darwin Kelsey and the model-makers at Old Sturbridge Village, Ed Hawes and 
Ross Fullam.! The fact that so many of us are working within the same paradigm 
may mean that it is an important idea; certainly the alternative suggestions of John 
Schlebecker, Ron Kley and Dale Bennett on standards for accreditation are also 
part of the impulse to control and to place realistic boundaries around the concept. 
Time and place, for the purposes of this discussion, refer to an historical and geo- 
graphical reality. The kind of buildings, crops, and animals, the style of living and 
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working, the social fabric of life, will all be determined by the historical period and the 
geographical region the founders of a particular living historical farm choose to recre- 
ate. Projects will differ in terms of their commitment to research on regional historical 
features; even living historical farms with major research components will make seri- 
ous mistakes in their interpretation to the public of time and place, since information 
about farm life is so piecemeal at the moment. Where time and place are taken as the 
starting point, the weed question becomes simply one point in the research strategy; 
for other purposes, e.g., crop decisions, planners must know what the flora of the 
region were at the time they propose to reconstruct, and they must be able to dif- 
ferentiate between old and new varieties of weeds, since some were compatible with 
old crops, and some were not. 

Which brings us to the matter of site. Site has both a human and a physical aspect. 
The concept of site involves what is actually present on the piece of land that will be 
developed as a living historical farm. The human aspect of this is the personnel of the 
project, with their respective abilities and convictions, and the interests of the com- 
munity in which the site is located. The physical aspects of site is the geophysical and 
archaeological material with which the project’s personnel must work. 

Any twentieth-century site that is suitable for development as a living historical 
farm has its twentieth-century weeds. Only research will be able to tell the devel- 
opers which of the twentieth-century weeds were also present in the time and 
place being reconstructed, if any of them were present. And only research will be 
able to tell the developers whether what we now call weeds were once more val- 
ued members of the ethno-botanical system. The zooarchaeological reconstruction 
of dietary habits among early Rhode Island settlers at the Mott Farm site, which is 
a project run by Brown University, and the ethnobotanical research conducted by 
Peter Reynolds at the Butser Hill Iron Age Farm in Hampshire, England, suggest 
that such research is both possible, necessary and profitable." 

However, research is a very slow activity, and plant research has not proven 
to have a very high priority as yet on most living historical farms. This is partly 
because it is costly and has relatively low value in terms of public presentation 
and appeal, in contrast to the tools and arts of living that are currently presented, 
and partly because the living historical farm has attracted museum specialists and 
social historians rather than agricultural scientists in recent years, and the exper- 
tise for getting at this information is simply missing. 

In the face of insufficient information on which to base decisions about the 
weeds at a particular site, people use different measures for deciding whether or 
not to cut their weeds. Who among us has not encountered the (potential) ben- 
efactor who objects to the weeds, regardless of the state of our knowledge about 
our site? And there are always farm personnel for whom the weeds are ever- 
present nuisances, at best threatening them in their work and the visitors for whom 
they have responsibility. One of the more amusing instances of this has occurred 
repeatedly at the Colonial Pennsylvania Plantation, where stinging nettles repre- 
sent a relatively minor hazard. Staff members have been told that another plant, 
dock, was used to remove the sting, and when a shrieking child is heard, a nearby 
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staff member may jump for a handful of dock to illustrate the eighteenth century’s 
practical approach to the hazards in its environment. Some ALHFAM members 
fear that such hazards may make visitors wary of coming to living historical farms, 
and also that such hazards may actually be in violation of laws designed to protect 
the public. The point of this discussion is only that the more fully we understand 
our particular time, place and site, the better able we will be to decide how to 
answer our question of weed disposal or retention. 

Up to this point, I have dealt with the identity of the living historical farm as an 
emergent concept and as a contexted enactment in time and space. In conclusion, 
I suggest that it has a profound and rich message for the present, which differenti- 
ates it from other kinds of museums. The living historical farm can be entered at 
any point, at hearth, barn, field, or garden, and each entry point leads logically 
to a set of interrelationships in economic and social terms. One’s goals in such a 
processural whole might be many, but if visitors leave the site with a new way of 
conceptualizing their own lives, with a sense that if they tried they, too, would 
be better able to understand the complex current world in which they live, their 
time, place and site, then I think the living historical farm would be helping them 
to answer our weed question. 

This visitor miracle may be possible because of the life cycle of plants and 
animals, of the changing seasons, and the different parts of the working day. The 
working farm becomes for museum visitor and worker alike a “procession” of 
activities realistically tied to the rhythms of all nature, human included. Emphasis 
on a working system of activities, rather than a series of discrete events, requires 
that a staff works closely together and understands what each component is doing, 
or trying to do. Further, it requires that the museum visitor be involved actively in 
the process both of farming the land and of recreating a farm of another period, in 
asking the questions about use of time, space and site which ultimately determine 
whether or not those weeds will stay. 

Thus, in fact, the living historical farm speaks not only to the past and to the present, 
but also to the future. In a society where we have largely broken the links between 
hand and mind,” where technology has dehumanized the productive process, where 
many people search for a more direct and meaningful relationship between living 
and producing, the living historical farm can remind us of the intimate links between 
economy, ecology, and lifestyle. The living historical farm is not a model for the 
future—organic farming, communes, and back-to-the-land movements to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—but it can remind people of the very high penny that we have 
paid in social and economic terms for the whistle of prosperity, and it may help them 
to regain some measure of control over the complexity of their own lives. 


Notes 


1 Quoted in C.A. Browne, “A National Museum of Agriculture: The Story of a Lost 
Endeavor,” Agricultural History 13 (1939): 137. 

2 Fora most interesting account of the Danish museum complex, see Holger Rasmussen, 
ed., Dansk Folkemuseum and Frilandsmuseet, Copenhagen, 1966. 
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PART III 


Planning and Managing 
Or, The Business End of the Bull 


Good volunteers and employees such as these at Farmers Branch Historical Park in 
Texas, USA can be hard to find. ALHFAM members help each other learn the magic 
combination of recruitment, incentives, and rewards. Photo by Derrick Birdsall. 


Successful living history programs, like all other good things, require advance 
planning and preparation. Photo by Derrick Birdsall. 


Ensuring visitor comfort and access is sometimes difficult to achieve, but sometimes it 


simply requires opening the tent—literally or metaphorically. Photo by Derrick Birdsall. 
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Managing a living history site often requires negotiation between competing 
priorities, for example, authenticity and safety, educational experience and risk 
management, or visitor desires and livestock health. Photo by Mary Seelhorst. 
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VISITOR COMFORT, SAFETY, AND 
ACCESS AT A LIVING HISTORY SITE 


Nan Rickey and Jerry Shapins 


The practical aspects of running any living history site must include accommo- 
dating visitors’ requirements, including their comfort, safety and access. Nan 
Rickey and Jerry Shapins’ comprehensive discussion is a reminder that excellent 
programming and outstanding visitor experiences cannot omit these basic 
needs. This article was originally published in Papers from the ALHFAM Annual 
Meetings in Denver, Colorado, June 17-21, 1984, and Williamsburg, Virginia, June 
16-20, 1985, vol. 8, 1988, pp. 55-59. 


Although our interpretation may deal with realities of the past, when most 
people’s lives had fewer comforts and luxuries than those of the present day, 
we must recognize that our visitors are present-day people. They are accus- 
tomed by habit, and sometimes entitled by law, to amenities that did not exist 
in the past, and it is a part of our interpretive task to present the past in a con- 
text that meets (or at least recognizes) the needs and wants of the present-day 
visitor. It is also generally acknowledged that people learn best in situations 
where they feel comfortable rather than anxious or distressed, and that few 
people will voluntarily subject themselves to an experience that is expected to 
be stressful or unpleasant. 

Thus, in planning our sites and our programs, we need to be conscious of things 
that may promote or detract from the visitor’s sense of security and well-being. In 
general, we should be trying to do things that will foster visitor comfort without 
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diminishing the historical validity of our presentation. If visitors are to have their 
expectations thwarted, their comfort diminished, or their sensibilities challenged, 
we want to be sure that we are doing this consciously and in order to arrive at some 
specific learning objective that we hold to be of crucial importance—not merely 
because we’ve overlooked something. 

We typically have only an hour or two in which to interact with the visi- 
tor. Whatever information we’re going to transmit, or whatever modification of 
attitudes and understandings we’re going to accomplish, will be done within that 
narrow time frame. Thus, it becomes very important to make the most of that time 
for interpretive purposes and not to fritter it away on the extraneous. 

We should try to facilitate visitors’ movement to and through our sites, while 
inviting them to pause for things that are interpretively important. Time spent or 
aggravation incurred in the parking lot, the rest rooms, the ticketing line, etc., 
diminish the time that can be interpretively utilized, and places interpreters at a 
disadvantage in having to replace a disgruntled visitor’s negative attitude with a 
more learning-receptive frame of mind. 

Little things can mean a great deal in planning the physical layout of an inter- 
pretive site. By considering the averages and extremes of weather, for example, 
we can avoid planning a lunch area that is exposed to the full noontime summer 
sun, or a walkway that passes through a deep puddle after every heavy rain. A little 
planning based upon thoughtful consideration of sun, rain, snow, and prevailing 
winds can help to keep these from becoming needlessly negative aspects of our 
visitors’ on-site experience. At the same time, such consideration can help us to 
incorporate selective aspects of these natural elements that may reinforce our inter- 
pretive message. 

We need to consider how visitors get to our sites and to anticipate their post- 
arrival needs. What are the requirements for parking, admission ticketing, rest 
rooms, etc.? How can the necessary facilities be placed where they will be con- 
venient, without having them impact undesirably upon the sense of time and place 
that we strive to create and maintain? How can they be made more attractive to 
the arriving visitor and to owners of adjacent properties? There are no tailor-made 
answers to any of these or subsequent questions. There are many alternatives. The 
“right answer” will vary from place to place, and perhaps even from time to time. 

We need to provide arriving visitors with a transitional experience between the 
worlds that they're coming from and the time and place that we want to present 
to them. The transition zone and the transition experience should serve as an invi- 
tation and an orientation. It should help the visitor to understand what's where, 
how to get from here to there (and how to get back, eventually, from there to 
here); it should provide some definition of the “ground rules” for expected visitor 
behavior and interaction with the site and its staff; and it should offer an indication 
of what's going to happen to them and why we want them to be there. Most peo- 
ple feel more comfortable and respond better to learning situations if they know 
what's coming next, and if they have some sense of where they are in terms of a 
beginning, middle, and end of their on-site experience. Since most visitors to most 
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sites arrive by private automobile or by charter bus, a parking lot is apt to provide 
the visitor’s first impression of the site. Parking problems are bound to create a 
negative reaction that may stack the cards against a satisfactory visitor experience. 
Ideally, the parking area should be spacious enough to accommodate maximum 
visitation; should have essential welcoming and informational signage; should offer 
safe and well-defined pathways to a point of entry and/or to comfort facilities. If 
possible, trees and grassy “islands” should be provided. “Pet comfort stations” (as 
distinct from the trees and grassy islands) may also be appropriate if a significant 
number of site visitors are traveling with pets. 

There should be a means provided for cars or buses to drop passengers near the 
point of entrance. If parking areas are larger than what is needed for normal visita- 
tion, consideration should be given to bringing interpretive programming into the 
parking area at uncrowded times, to provide a “preview” of what’s inside, and to 
offer a “free” attraction as a goodwill gesture to visitors. Lighting is essential for 
convenience and security if the parking area is going to be used during hours of 
darkness (either by visitors or by site personnel). 

The movement of visitors from a parking area to the site “entrance” is a rather 
predictable and linear one, which affords an opportunity to provide some ori- 
entation experiences—a glimpse of the site, a contrast between the “inside” and 
“outside” world, a “you are here” map representation of the site, etc. 

Use of hedges, trees, fences, berms, and/or other landscaping buffers helps to 
“frame” what is within the site and separate it from what is outside, as well as 
providing a physical barrier between the site and any undesirable features of the 
adjacent area. 

The entry to a site should be thought of as being analogous to the doorway, 
front porch, and hallway of a home—a kind of welcoming space. It should include 
a place for visiting groups to gather, to receive information about what’s ahead, to 
pay admissions, to use rest rooms, and, one hopes, to have their anticipation raised. 
The same facility may also serve as an exit from the site, providing a transition back 
to the outside world. 

Within a site, fencing helps to make clear what is inside and outside and helps 
to orient visitors to directions of movement and vistas that will maximize their 
appreciation and understanding of what the site has to offer. Fencing can invite or 
discourage passage. It can provide comfortable enclosures for various types of on- 
site programming. It can help to control wind and snow. It can contribute to safety 
and security. It can also be an extension of interpretive programming—providing 
specific information or a general awareness with respect to materials, design, and 
construction techniques typical of our interpretive time and place; and providing 
some reference to the functional distinctions (e.g., between pasture and cropland) 
that gave rise to the historical need for fences. 

To the extent that fencing is used to protect visitors (e.g., to keep them away 
from moving machinery or out of animal enclosures) special attention must be 
paid to the needs of children, who may have little or no sense of potential hazards, 
who have an inherent desire to manipulate things or see things “up close,” who 
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can wriggle through spaces where no adult could follow, and whose low-level 
viewpoint may be totally blocked by solid fencing. 

Pathways within a site are, or ought to be, an important means of organizing 
and channeling the visitor’s experience. Narrow paths encourage direct movement 
from point to point, while broader ways invite more leisurely browsing. Different 
surfacing materials (e.g., gravel, wood chips, dirt, pavement) may help to convey 
information, such as the distinction between interpretive and transitional areas, and 
areas open or not open to the public. 

Pathways should begin in the parking lot, in order to help orient the visitor, to 
promote visitor safety, and to begin the process of mental transition and change of 
pace that is needed for full appreciation of a site and its programs. Good pathway 
design may also eliminate the need for some signage or fencing. Pathways should 
include vista points and opportunities to pause and rest. Seating should be offered 
at such points by providing benches, logs, rocks, low walls, etc. Some degree of 
overhead shelter (e.g., a tree, or a structure such as a roof overhang) is also desirable 
at rest points. Where possible, a slight elevation that provides a vista of the site is 
an ideal choice for a rest point. 

Access to and through an interpretive site for individuals with mobility limita- 
tions is a complex and specialized problem that we will not address in detail in 
this paper.' It is, however, a problem deserving of careful consideration. There are 
some aspects of historical landscapes and historical structures that simply do not 
lend themselves to access by individuals in wheelchairs or on crutches; and the 
creation of such access would, in some instances, change the essential character 
and diminish the historical authenticity of the site or structure being interpreted. 

Nevertheless, there is a responsibility on the part of all sites to make those 
accommodations that can be made (often at little or no cost and with no violation 
of historical integrity) to make sites and buildings more accessible, if not totally 
accessible, to persons with limited mobility. Other types of handicaps which must 
be considered in site and program planning are those which limit a visitor’s abil- 
ity to understand written or verbal information (including safety warnings and 
instructions). A National Park Service publication by Duncan S. Ballantyne, enti- 
tled Accommodation of Disabled Visitors at Historic Sites? is a useful guide to planning 
and evaluating interpretive programs that address the special needs of such visitors. 

The availability of food, drink, refuse containers, and rest room facilities along a 
pathway helps to improve the visitor’s sense of security and comfort. Such facilities 
should be “camouflaged” to keep them from intruding more than necessary upon 
the integrity of the site—yet they should be clearly differentiable from the histori- 
cal elements of the site. 

Within a site, exterior lighting may be important for security purposes and as 
a means of enhancing the physical setting if the site is open during evening hours. 
Where possible, lights hidden in trees or emanating from buildings are to be pre- 
ferred to typical 20th-century “Whitewash” exterior lighting. 

On-site signage should be clearly differentiated from historical elements of the site. 
Maps, models, and graphics may help to convey a reassuring sense of orientation—but 
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signs should be kept simple. Logos or other symbolic representations can be effectively 
used to emphasize a specific thematic emphasis. 

A desire to provide more adequate visitor facilities should not be automatically 
equated with a need for larger and more expensive facilities. Sometimes, current 
facilities can be markedly improved by altering the visitor flow so as to “iron out” 
some of the peaks that place a heavy burden upon support facilities as well as upon 
interpretive programs and personnel. By extending hours, days, or seasons of visita- 
tion, or by planning special events to attract visitation during normally slack times, 
we can improve the adequacy of existing facilities by adjusting visitor flow. 

In general, we need to be more conscious of things that we can do, often at little 
expense and without adverse impact upon historical authenticity, that will put our 
visitors more at ease and make them more receptive to our interpretive messages. 


Notes 


1 Editors note: this paper was written before the passage of the Americans With Disabilities 
Act in 1990, so there were no federal legal requirements to provide accommodations for 
disabled visitors to historic sites. 

2 Duncan S. Ballantyne, Accommodation of Disabled Visitors at Historic Sites in the National Park 
System (Washington, DC: 1983), npshistory.com/publications/habs-haer-hals/disabled- 
visitor-accommodation.pdf. See also Thomas C. Jester and Sharon C. Park, AIA, “Making 
Historic Properties Accessible,’ National Park Service Preservation Brief 32 (Washington, 
DC: National Park Service, Technical Preservation Services, 1993), www.nps.gov/tps/ 
how-to-preserve/briefs/32-accessibility.htm. 
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HOW TO HIRE THE BEST PERSON FOR 
YOUR LIVING HISTORY SITE 


Derrick Birdsall 


Finding the right person for a position at a living history site takes time 
and effort. All employees, from the site’s director to the front-line inter- 
preter, have to understand what makes a living history site different from 
other museums and historic sites. The process outlined here may seem very 
involved, but it can generate the best candidates for the job and can be 
adapted to fit specific locations and situations. This article was originally 
published in Proceedings of the 2009 Annual Conference and Annual Meeting, 
vol. 32, 2010, pp. 194-196. 


In today’s economy, it’s more important than ever to ensure that you hire the right 
person. With shrinking budgets and growing responsibilities, making the right hire 
can put your institution on the right track and making the wrong hire can leave 
your institution lacking for months, if not years in the future. 

I have implemented this approach to hiring as described below several times 
at Farmers Branch Historical Park. I find it a fantastic tool to help ensure that 
you get the right person for the job. While time-consuming and occasionally 
emotionally draining for the supervisor, this approach is very much worth it in 
the long run. 

The process starts just as any other hiring process would — with an advertisement 
of the job opening and solicitation of applications. For each of the job openings I 
have been privileged to hire, I have received anywhere between 45 and 70 applica- 
tions. I carefully look the applications over and, with the help of my staff, narrow 
the original number down to around 20 or so. 
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Those 20 then get notified via email that they have made the original cut and 


are asked to answer an email questionnaire like the following: 


= 


10. 
11. 


14. 


15. 


Tell me about your experiences in a park, historic site or museum. 

What sort of preservation work can you perform and what would you pass 
along to a conservator? 

What sort of donor cultivation activities have you participated in? 

What experience do you have in digitizing items in a museum’s collection? 
Tell me about your experience creating/implementing exhibits in a historic 
house setting. 

In your opinion, how accessible should a museum’s collections be to the public, 
including walk-ins, presentations, exhibits and researchers? 

The Historical Park has several different structures that range from log cabins 
to a Victorian house to the home of the first mayor of Farmers Branch that 
was built in 1937. What would you do to keep the exhibits on display fresh, 
educational, and entertaining? 

How do you see the collections and their role in the Park’s interpretation of 
life in Farmers Branch and North Texas? 

The Historical Park has received a collection of 300 items from an old-time 
Farmers Branch resident that contains a variety of items including furniture, 
photographs, personal papers, and clothing. What organizational system would 
you use to organize the collection and how would you get started? 

How long should records (donor records, exhibit records, etc.) be retained? 
You are at work and a long-time donor who has donated several wonderful 
artifacts offers a donation to the Park that does not fit its mission statement. 
What do you do? 

Have you ever worked with or put together a collections management manual? 
What do you consider the essential paperwork/documentation (forms, policies, 
etc.) for a collections department? 

What is the purpose of a museum’s collection? 

The Historical Park hosts several large special events each year. What would 
you do to ensure that visitors would want to visit and re-visit the structures? 
Explain in detail your ideal work environment. 


You will notice that the questions are not simple yes/no questions. To me, the 


most important thing is that they help me to begin to learn how each applicant 


thinks. Several of the questions are deliberately nebulous, and the manner in which 


the question is answered can tell you quite a bit about the applicant. 


Question #1 is interpreted by some candidates as if I am asking about every 


museum experience they ever had, starting when they were a young person and 


exposed to a museum for the first time. Other candidates think that I mean only 


what their professional experiences in a museum were. 


Question #6 is very important to me as it is my professional opinion that a 


museum’s collection should be as accessible as possible without endangering the 
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collection; it does no good if an item is kept in a box on a shelf and never seen, 
enjoyed and shared. Some of the candidates respond that they also thought the 
collections should be very accessible and others, conversely, do not. For a living 
history, hands-on type of museum, a hands-off attitude just isn’t going to be suc- 
cessful, and #6 goes very far towards helping me decide who makes the next cut. 

Question #13 is a similar type question about how a collection should be used, 
or not. It is also a big help in deciding who makes the next cut. 

Finally, #15 is enlightening, since at my site our offices are tucked away in 
1930s structures. If the candidate is used to and requires a more traditional type of 
museum experience, I know that this is not going to be the job for that person. 

In addition to the above, I also look for the following: 


e = Can the candidate communicate well? 

e Does the candidate use proper grammar and spelling? 

e Did the candidate take the opportunity seriously? 

e What's the tone of the response? Does the candidate lecture? (And yes, some do!) 

e Does the candidate actually answer the question? (I would much rather have 
someone tell me they don’t know than waste my time trying to decipher an 
obscure non-answer.) 


After reading through (several times) the email questionnaire responses, I like 
to narrow down the 20 candidates to six or seven and conduct a phone interview 
with each. By this time, the final group of candidates should all be qualified for the 
job. Each of the final group should be able to do the actual work required. 

What you are trying to do now is to find the candidate that will best fit with 
your organization. I take the viewpoint that I am going to spend more time with 
this person at work than I do with my family at home, and I want to ensure that 
the person I hire is going to be compatible with me, my staff, and my site because 
nothing is more miserable at work than having someone you can’t get rid of who 
doesn’t want to or just can’t get along with his or her coworkers. 

During the phone interview the goal is to get to know the candidate more than 
the questionnaires let you and ask for clarification if necessary. This is also the point 
where you need to be honest and open with the candidates. Make them aware 
of any potential issues or conflicts up front — be honest about the situation! How 
many of us have started a new job only to find out it was not what was advertised 
or what was expected? So, again, for the benefit of your site and the candidates, be 
open and honest about what’s going on at your site. 

Frankly, by this time in the process, you can’t help but start to root for a candi- 
date or two. Since you are getting to know each candidate, it can be very difficult 
to make the final cut! Narrowing the group down to three people to interview 
on-site is a tough, but necessary, decision. Once you have done so, however, go 
ahead and set the date for the on-site interviews. 

The morning of the interviews, arrange for all three of the final candidates to 
arrive at the same time. The “test” starts immediately, as some candidates will 
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go into a panic upon meeting their competition and others shrug it off as part of 
the day. Some of the candidates will go hide in a corner and others will freely 
mingle about with the folks that are present. Simply watching the interpersonal 
behavior can be quite telling, and it has been my experience that you can tell 
who will get offered the position just by watching how the candidates handle 
that initial shock. 

A series of rotations are arranged for the day, with one candidate sitting in with 
an interview panel while one takes a tour of the facility and one takes a written, 
computer-based test. Each stop along the way is a continuation of the test. Some 
candidates think that only the actual interview itself is the “interview,” and others 
quickly realize that the entire day is part of the ritual. 

For the panel interview, there are four or five people present with the candi- 
date. In addition to myself, my direct supervisor, a representative from the HR 
department and a Board member or two usually round out the panel. Each panel 
member takes turns to ask the candidate open-ended questions, and we all keep 
detailed notes on each interview as well. The panel members are all given copies 
of the email questionnaires in advance so they have some idea of the background 
and philosophy of the candidates. 

During the tour of the site, it is important to see how familiar the candidate is 
with the time period we interpret and if they are comfortable enough to point out 
things we do well and things we could improve. It’s also a great time to see just 
what they will bring to the site. Do they have ideas or concepts that can improve 
or build upon what is already in place? 

Perhaps the most subtle of the three stops on the itinerary is the segment where 
the candidate works on the computer. A task is given for them to complete, some- 
thing that anyone with a modicum of computer skills should be able to finish. 
However, the task is nebulous enough that it would benefit the candidate if he/she 
were to ask for help. It is always interesting to see just who is willing to ask the site’s 
administrative assistant for help and who is not. And it is also very telling to see just 
how each candidate interacts with the “secretary.” Those candidates who treat the 
“admin” with courtesy and respect always fare better than those candidates that do 
not. For if a candidate is willing to treat someone who works at a site but at a lower 
pay grade with disdain, how badly will they treat a casual visitor? The administra- 
tive assistant is also told in advance to essentially make a nuisance of herself while 
the candidate is working on their project. Answering phone calls, making copies, 
etc. — exactly what the candidate would be exposed to during a normal day’s work. 
Again, if the candidate gets easily distracted or off-track from that, then how will 
they react to a normal day? 

The final opportunity that I get to observe each candidate is during lunch. 
Lunch is brought in and then served to each candidate and panel member, as 
well as the remainder of the Board. This gives each Board member the oppor- 
tunity to visit with each candidate and allows us to observe each candidate 
in a social, but professional, situation. As mentioned before, some candidates 
simply grab their lunch and go hide in a corner while others are outgoing and 
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gregarious. Considering the public nature of museum work, you can again learn 
quite a lot by just observing the candidates as they interact in a simple mealtime 
environment. 

By the end of the day, it has been my experience that there is always a clear 
choice and, so far, the approach has paid off with big dividends for my site. There 
is a substantial amount of work involved for the supervisor, literally hours of time 
with each candidate, but when it is all said and done, it’s worth it! 
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FRIENDS INDEED 


Creating a Successful Museum Volunteer 
Program 


David W. Floyd 


Many living history museums could not exist without the assistance provided 
by a dedicated corps of volunteers. David Floyd covers the basics of creat- 
ing and growing a volunteer program that greatly enhanced Louisiana State 
University’s Rural Life Museum’s interpretation. He emphasizes the practical, 
legal, and operational steps necessary to run a successful volunteer program 
that enhances the ability of a site to serve its visitors and also is satisfying to 
the volunteers. The article was originally published in Proceedings of the 2009 
Conference and Annual Meeting, vol. 32, 2010, pp. 28-34. The original article 
contained photos that are not included here. 


LAGNAIPPE: French Louisiana term which means “something extra.” 


“Volunteers don’t get paid, not because they are worthless, but because they are 


priceless.” 


Volunteers are a vital ingredient to any successful museum program. Volunteers, 
considered to be unpaid employees, can enhance the museum’s interpretive pro- 
grams, research, fundraising activities, and the museum’s bottom line. Within ten 
years the Rural Life Museum (RLM) at Louisiana State University grew its volun- 
teer force from 30 docents to 160 and created an active Friends group that recently 
raised $5.2 million. RLM volunteers donated over 11,500 hours of accumulated 
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time to the museum, which translated to $244,375 of in-kind service. This paper 
discusses how the museum developed the programs. It can help ALHFAMers 
understand the basics of creating and managing a successful volunteer program for 
application at museums of all sizes and budgets. 


Creating a Successful Volunteer Program 


At the RLM we define volunteers as those who give their time to undertake a 
specific task. Docents go a step further. They give their time to master a skill or 
skills and then they demonstrate that mastery through a variety of events that span 
the calendar. 

There are ten important lessons to be used as guides for establishing a successful 
volunteer program, regardless of the age of the volunteer, their skill or their resources. 

Lesson 1: Volunteers are unpaid employees. Volunteers may not receive pay 
for their service to a museum, but they must operate in concert with a museum’s 
employment policies and be held accountable to those standards. 

Lesson 2: The director/manager of the host institution will be the leader of 
the volunteers. The museum director or manager has final authority and ulti- 
mate responsibility over all aspects of the museum’s operations, and this includes 
the volunteers. 

Lesson 3: “Do not go to jail.” All actions, done by paid or unpaid, aka volun- 
teer, staff must be legal! Furthermore, all actions must be ethical (above the law) in 
compliance with the museum’s ethics policy! 

Lesson 4: Just remember, “Jack A***s are born that way, and they usually 
don’t change.” Do not expect that a volunteer will become a saint just because 
they support your institution. Accept a volunteer for the talents they bring with 
them, support them as they learn new knowledge and skills, but do not expect to 
transform them if they are not willing to change. Monitor their behavior and take 
action if necessary. See Lesson 5. 

Lesson 5: Volunteers can be fired. Remember that the visiting public sees 
your volunteers as representatives of your museum or organization. Inappropriate 
behavior, rudeness, or inaccurate delivery of information will affect the overall 
impression of your facility. Recall Lesson 4. 

Lesson 6: When you start to take this job too seriously, you're in trouble. 
Volunteers want to have fun! But volunteers want to do things that are useful, 
meaningful, culturally valuable, personally satisfying and/or challenging . . . AND 
fun. Furthermore, museums are professional institutions. It is important to walk the 
fine line between taking the job too seriously, and adhering to the high standards 
that the American Association of Museums and the American Association for State 
and Local History (and ALHFAM) advocates, and that governing institutions such 
as Louisiana State University require. 

Lesson 7: Friends organizations shall not own museum artifacts or collections. 
Museums, by definition, must collect, preserve and interpret artifacts. Friends 
groups exist to support the mission of a particular institution, but that support does 
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not extend to establishing separate collections. Ethics dictate that museum staff 
(paid and volunteer) cannot compete against the museum for artifacts. Likewise, 
friends groups and members of the group cannot engage in collecting. Doing so 
constitutes a conflict of interest. 

Lesson 8: Do not let the tail wag the dog. Volunteers are invaluable to a 
museum’s operation, but the museum must still set the agenda. 

Lesson 9: Friends organizations shall donate all revenues to their host organizations 
annually. State law dictates the legal parameters in which friends groups must oper- 
ate. This includes proper accounting for and distribution of all donations and other 
revenue to the institution that the friends group exists to support. 

Lesson 10: Volunteer boards shall have term limits. To maintain fresh perspec- 
tives and encourage participation, boards should have by-laws that set term limits 
and regular rotation off the board. “Termed-out” board members can and should 
be able to continue serving on committees and in other capacities. In some institu- 
tions there are specific provisions that permit re-election to a board after a one- or 
two-year hiatus. The “time out” preserves the integrity of the term limit provision, 
and re-nomination or re-election is only going to happen if the individual and the 
organization want it to happen. 


Paperwork for Volunteers 


In general, forms should have consistent headers and always have the day and year of 
creation or revision noted at the bottom. Copies of these forms developed and used 
at the RLM are available upon request. Effectively managed volunteer programs 
require at least the following forms. 

Volunteer Personnel Form: This form should include contact information such 
as address, phone and email; medical information including allergies and emergency 
contact information; preferences for conducting tours including days of the week, 
times of the day and type of group (school groups, adults, etc.); a checklist of types 
of jobs preferred (research, docent, special events, etc.); educational background and 
work experiences; previous volunteer experience. 

Volunteer Agreement: This agreement specifies what the museum expects the 
volunteer to do, what the volunteer coordinator will do and what the staff of the 
museum will do relative to the volunteer program. It is the contract. The volunteer, 
the docent coordinator and the executive director all sign and date it. 

Volunteer Log Sheet: Each volunteer maintains their own Volunteer Log Sheet. 
Their first and last name should appear at the top, and they should keep the form 
up to date. This allows the museum to keep time records on each volunteer and 
also track the total hours contributed by the entire volunteer corps. This makes it 
easy to track in-kind volunteer donations, and to document time for service awards. 
Note: Independent Sector assigns $24.69 as the value per hour of a volunteer’s time. 
The form should be divided into three columns in which the volunteer can enter 
the following data: date worked, total time worked and purpose of work, i.e., tour, 
meeting, specific special event. 
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Volunteer Staff Description: Each staff position in which a volunteer may serve 
should have a specific job description so volunteers know exactly what they need 
to do in that staff position. The staff description should specify the position title, 
the objective of the position and the responsibilities of the position. The staff per- 
son (unpaid or paid) should sign and date the form to confirm their familiarity with 
the expectations. 

Training Folder: The training folder should be created for each training ses- 
sion held. It should start with a table of contents that specifies the training dates at 
the beginning and the contents with page numbers. Contents include: Training 
Schedule, Mission Statement, Vital Statistics, Museum Paid Staff Roster, Docent 
Committees, Docent Newsletter (latest issue), Sample Tour Schedule, Volunteer 
Agreement (Docent Copy — to be completed and retained), Volunteer Agreement 
(Museum Copy — to be completed and turned in), Volunteer Personnel Form 
(to be completed and turned in), Volunteer Log Sheet (to record hours), Docent 
Roster, Louisiana Map (with areas of cultural influence noted), Costuming Policy, 
Reflection and Evaluation Form. The Training Folder should also include pre- 
printed materials, including the most up-to-date museum brochure, the special 
event calendar for the year, the membership brochure and information on the 
museum’s friends group, if such an entity exists. 

Training Schedule: The schedule should be specific with dates, times and session 
leaders detailed. The names of the training team members and their phone numbers 
should be included. A typical training session at the RLM consists of three days, each 
starting at 8:15 a.m. with coffee and questions. Formal sessions begin at 8:30 a.m. and 
continue until noon each day. 

Mission: Volunteers should be familiar with the mission of the institution, and 
the version in the Training Manual should be the most recent, and should include 
the date the museum board adopted it. 

Vital Statistics: This sheet specifies the hours the museum is open to the public, 
the days the museum is closed during the year, the admission rates, and contact 
information for tours, group reservations and for general information. 

Facts About the Rural Life Museum: This sheet should consolidate informa- 
tion about the museum, including open hours, numbers of visitors, numbers of 
volunteers, years in operation, significance to state or national or regional history, 
funding sources, 501(c)(3) status, Friends group statistics, membership numbers, 
awards, distinctions, major recent projects, etc. 

Docent Committees: The options available to volunteers should be clearly spec- 
ified on one sheet. The committee name and contact person should appear on the 
list so volunteers can easily acquire information. The RLM Docent Committees 
sheet includes the name and contact information for the docent coordinator 
and the assistant docent coordinator, and lists the following committees: Tour 
Scheduling Committee (Adult — three people, each responsible for four months 
of the year; Student — three people, each responsible for four months of the year; 
Foreign Language); Special Tours; Special Events; Docent Programs; Cookbook 
Committee; Comprehensive Interpretive Committee. 
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Mentors: Each volunteer is assigned a mentor, a seasoned docent to help the 
new volunteer feel welcomed and comfortable as they learn their jobs. 

Docent Manual: A comprehensive Docent Manual should include information 
that docents need to know to fulfill the museum’s mission. It can include published 
secondary sources or summaries written by museum staff and useful in interpreting 
the structures, folk ways, food ways and other routines of daily life. 

Docent Handbook: The Docent Handbook is usually incorporated into the 
Docent Manual and should include information about scheduling, tour logis- 
tics, and tips every docent should know ranging from appearance to audience 
attention span. 

Tour Scheduling Committee: Each docent committee should have a sheet that 
specifies the purpose of the committee, the general duties and responsibilities of the 
committee and the duties and responsibilities of the museum staff. This follows the 
same standard as the Volunteer Staff Position sheets. 

Tour Schedule: A month-by-month schedule with each blank sheet divided 
into seven columns (day of the week, date, time, group name, total number in 
group, type of group, guides assigned). All tours are listed in chronological order. 
At the bottom of the sheet the coordinator of Adult, Student and Foreign Language 
tours is listed, with the person's contact number in case an issue arises. 

Costume Guidelines: The RLM suggests staff wear a uniform of sorts (consist- 
ent fabrics and colors for shirts and pants) during regular open hours. Staff (paid and 
unpaid) can chose to wear period dress for special events, and the RLM suggests 
staff consult the company Smoke & Fire for appropriate garments and accessories. 


Managing the Docent Program 


A large docent program requires a management staff. The RLM specifies the 
names of individuals responsible for scheduling docents to give tours and attend to 
other duties. This includes a team of three to schedule adult tours, a team of three 
to schedule student tours, a team of two to schedule special event coverage, and 
one person each to schedule foreign-language tours, special class tours. 

The docents meet monthly to remain current on information, to stay abreast of 
changes and to maintain collegiality. The best volunteers do their respective jobs 
but also attend the meetings. Consistent overachievement warrants recognition. 
The best docent programs include routine recognition of the work volunteers 
do and sharing of that recognition by saying “thank you” often, by issuing press 
releases and by hosting award ceremonies. 

The museum should issue Certificates of Recognition, printed on quality 
paper, that include the museum's name, the name of the volunteer and the reason 
for the recognition. The executive director and the docent coordinator should 
sign the certificate. 

Such attention to detail and sincere appreciation for jobs well done have 
helped build the docent program at the RLM. The organized and well-informed 
volunteer corps are excellent educators, benefactors, financial donors, promoters 
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and members of the museum family. Their commitment really matters. During 
2008, the volunteers to the LSU Rural Life Museum donated $244,375 of 
in-kind services. 

The docent program should depend on the docents, not the paid museum staff. 
Docents usually take care of their monthly business without the assistance of the 
paid staff. Docents can perform a multitude of tasks including clerical work, work- 
ing in the gift shop, and presenting outreach programs as well as demonstrations on 
site. They publish their own newsletter. 

Docents also assume more visible and benevolent tasks such as sponsoring 
events and programs. For example, docents annually sponsor the lone E. Burden 
symposium and the Rural Life Museum Press luncheon. Docents and volunteers 
also often cook for museum events, saving money and adding to the bottom 
line. Their culinary talents can be published and sold within a museum cook- 
book. A cookbook committee of volunteers coordinates this effort. Volunteers 
become ambassadors of the museum, as did they did during the ALHFAM 2006 
visit to the RLM. 

Volunteers work hard, and they should be rewarded with an opportunity to 
enjoy leisure time at the museum, too. After all, volunteers just want to have fun! 
Be sure that managing the volunteer staff includes fun times. Simple, informal 
invitations help generate collegiality among volunteers and between them and the 
museum staff. Simple daily routines reinforce the appreciation felt by museum staff 
toward the volunteer corps. Don’t underestimate the power of the coffee pot! The 
custom of serving coffee to your guest symbolizes Louisiana hospitality. It is so cul- 
turally important that if coffee is not offered then you are not welcomed. Docents at 
the Rural Life Museum know that they can always find fresh coffee awaiting them 
and their guest. This small gesture is very much appreciated. 

Combine education with fun times as often as possible. The docents should 
have an opportunity to take an educational field trip each year. Docents should 
visit other museums as much as possible and have the opportunity to collaborate 
with other docents if possible. 

The investment in docent training, management and nurturing certainly pays 
off financially (Table 5.1). 


Junior Docent Program 


The LSU Rural Life Museum considers Junior Docents to be students currently 
enrolled in the sixth through the twelfth grade. When students sign up as a Junior 
Docent they and their families commit to the program for one year. The Junior 
Docents have to master specific skills and demonstrate that mastery during special 
events. Namely, they learn candle making, brick making, vine-wreath making and 
open-hearth cooking, and they demonstrate these activities during Harvest Days 
and Rural Life Christmas. Junior Docents also serve as Counselors, Craftsmen and 
Craft Assistants during the Summer Apprenticeship programs. Those involved in 
this activity learn additional skills including carding, spinning and weaving. A volunteer 
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TABLE 5.1 Financial Benefit of a Volunteer Program 


ANNUAL OPERATING BUDGET DOCENT/JD PROGRAMS 


EXPENSES 
Docent Training Manual $500.00 
Field Trips $2000.00 
Christmas Appreciation Luncheon $750.00 
Spring Fling Party $750.00 
Junior Docent Training $200.00 
Junior Docent Pizza Party $150.00 
Coffee Service $300.00 
Appreciation Gifts $200.00 
Printing $1700.00 
Other Expenses $300.00 

TOTAL $6850.00 

ASSETS 

Service Hours 11,500 @ $21.25 $244,375.00 

TOTAL $244,375.00 


NET GAIN $237,525.00 


coordinates the Junior Docent program. Museum staff provide expertise as well as 
equipment and supplies. 


Paperwork for Junior Docents 


Junior Docent Program Personnel Information: The form differs from that which 
adult volunteers complete because the junior version has to include parental/ 
guardian information to ensure that adults have allowed minors to participate. It 
includes parental consent and medical consent and requires a parent's signature as 
well as the signature of the junior. 

Correspondence: The Junior Docent Coordinator communicates formally with 
the docent to confirm their participation. A separate letter welcomes them aboard, 
provides contact information and informs them of training requirements. Thank- 
you letters go out after events to those who participated. The coordinator also 
sends a thank-you letter at the end of the volunteer year and invites docents to an 
end-of-volunteer-year party. Mid-summer, the coordinator sends a thank you that 
indicates the hours the docent worked, and invites the docent to return in the fall 
when Junior Docent activities resume. 

Junior Docent Handbook: A separate manual exists specific for the Junior 
Docent Program. 

Junior Docent Training Schedule: The schedule includes orientation meetings, 
special events and regular informational meetings scheduled from August or September 
through March or April. Information meetings happen regularly, and through them 
the docents learn about vernacular Louisiana buildings, traditional folk arts and crafts. 
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Costume Suggestions: A simple handout provides general information on how 
to compile a costume that represents 1830s—1860s rural Louisiana. It includes hints 
for men and boys and women and girls, such as the types of fabrics common in the 
area at the time, and the types of shirts and trousers men or boys might have worn. 

Special Event Schedules: Each event has a schedule that specifies each activity (i.e., 
games, bousillage, brick making, candle making, cooking, taking water to artisans, 
etc.) and which docents bear responsibility for that activity at specific times during 
the day (8:30-11:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m.—1:00 p.m., 1:00-3:00 p.m., 3:00-5:00 p.m.). 

Certificate of Recognition: All junior volunteers receive a certificate of recog- 
nition, distinctive to their role as a Junior Docent. They often receive this during 
their awards banquet — a pizza party! 

Many Junior Docents return as university student employees. They are well- 
prepared to take on any task. Many also return as museum guides, advocates, 
donors, adult volunteers, future employees and constituents. 


The Friends of the Rural Life Museum, Inc. 


To be 501(c)(3) or not to be 501(c)(3); that is the question. If the purpose of 
your Friends organization is to raise funds, it must comply with Section 501(c) 
(3) of the Internal Revenue Code, otherwise you will break the eleventh com- 
mandment. A Friends group can attach itself to another 501(c)(3) organization 
and still be in compliance. 

The Friends of the LSU Rural Life Museum incorporated in 1997 and amended 
their articles in 1999. The Friends group exists to support and assist the RLM. 
It does so by assisting in fundraising activities; planning and implementing the 
Friends’ activities to raise funds for the museum’s benefit; assisting the RLM to 
develop and manage programs that support and encourage public participation in 
RLM activities; and assist and support the interpretive programs, policies, proce- 
dures, volunteer activities and developmental plans as initiated by the RLM. 

The Friends coordinate all fundraising activities. They keep track of all dona- 
tions, and they disclose all financial donations in keeping with tax regulations. 

Friends need recognition, too, and the museum regularly features individuals, 
couples and corporations who provide extraordinary financial support. In just over a 
decade after incorporation, such support helped The Friends of the Rural Life Museum 
raise $5.2 million for a new visitor center. They broke ground for the 20,000-square- 
foot facility on January 14, 2009. Obviously, Friends can become successful fundraisers 
and can make an important contribution to a museum’s operating budget. 

The Rural Life Museum could not function without its dedicated volunteers (adult, 
youth and Friends). All bring something unique and truly priceless to the institution. 
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PLANNING LIVING HISTORY 
PROGRAMS AND FACILITIES 


Seven Areas of Concern 


Edward L. Hawes 


In the early years of ALHFAM, leaders in the field, such as Edward L. Hawes, 
were defining best practices for living history sites by framing questions to be 
considered when starting and operating a site. These questions and guidelines 
should be considered even today by those who wish to begin a living history 
site or program. They can also be helpful in evaluating a current site/program 
to see if they are meeting desired goals. This article was originally published 
in Proceedings of the 1978 Conference and Annual Meeting, vol. 4, 1981, 
pp. 22-27. 


Open-air museums, historic house museums and agricultural museums can all 
employ the concepts and techniques that have been developed by individual and 
institutional members of ALHFAM.' Household activities, trades processes 
and aspects of farming and gardening can be carried out and interpreted in these and 
other museums to represent past realities more fully. To provide some assistance 
in the processes of planning living history programs and related facilities, this 
paper systematically sets forth seven areas of consideration: identity, six givens, 
five interpretive modes, eight research questions, collections, support generation, 
and organization.” Two topics, the givens and research, are treated at some length. 
The intent here is to be suggestive and provocative about the questions which 
must be asked in planning and the type of action possible. Illustrative examples are 
drawn from three open-air museums with living history programs that the author 
knows in the Midwest: Conner Prairie Pioneer Settlement near Indianapolis, 
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Indiana; the Clayville Rural Life Center? and Museum near Springfield, Illinois; 
Living History Farms near Des Moines, Iowa. The seven areas of concern will be 
treated one by one in the following pages. 


Museum Identity 


What is the purpose of the museum? Is it primarily to be preservation and con- 
servation, or research experiment, or education and even directed teaching? What 
will the museum communicate? Will the museum be an iconic model, that is, a 
representation of the typical on various scales with living history programs? Will it 
employ analogic models, that is, exhibits communicating about class, culture and 
ecosystems and change? How will it relate the iconic and the analogic aspects? Will 
it be content to symbolize various liberal, national or local myths and encourage 
nostalgic retreats?* These questions are never fully answered and that is because of 
the second area, the givens. 


Six Givens 


1. Past Museum Identity 


Was the museum established as a private retreat as was Conner Prairie originally? 
Was it a “museum/pioneer village” and “folk craft center” as Clayville was set up 
to be by its founders? Was it to be a showplace of progress as Living History Farms 
was intended by the chief organizer? Was the collection put together to show the 
“agricultural year” without regard to time and place or “pioneer life” without 
regard to socio-economic, temporal or regional variations? 


2. Historical Givens 


Four of these can be identified: the first of these is the natural environment. What 
opportunities did it offer, and what limitations did it impose? Ample primary 
resources exist to delve into these questions, but little has been done. Secondly, 
there are the traditional cultures of the region, which must be recovered and preserved 
as much as possible. 

Since the Midwest, for instance, was settled by people from four regions to 
the east and south recognized by folklife scholars, plus emigrants from Europe, 
there is considerable diversity in the patterns.” These cultures may contain some 
environmental wisdom that will be useful in the future. Thirdly, there is the 
popular culture, the concern largely of the historians. It was in the first half of the 
nineteenth century that the printed page began to be used not only by the elite 
but also by and for ordinary people to teach about, exhort and convert to better 
ways of farming, cooking, gardening and housekeeping; proper ways to behave, 
to dress and raise children. The importance of the popular culture media in form- 
ing market networks, raising market consciousness, encouraging innovation and 
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discarding of traditional ways must be presented in museums. The fourth reality 
to be concerned with is change itself, the particular concern of agricultural and 
social historians, and cultural and historical geographers, less a concern of folk-life 
scholars in North America. 

Naturally, as research proceeds there will be re-interpretations of the past. 
These lead toward “editing” the physical aspects of the museum and its inter- 
pretive programs for the public, schools and other groups. It is these realities 
that drive the creative and entrepreneurial museologist to overcome limitations 
imposed by the other givens. 


3. Landscape 


Is the rural museum located in an area typical in topography, vegetation and cli- 
mate for the region decided upon? If so, then how can the landscape, one of the 
museum’s macroartifacts, be used in physical development and interpretation? If 
it is not favorably located, what can physical buffers and exhibits do to blot out 
the untypical and guide visitors toward what was common? In what ways is the 
urban historic house museum located in a typical area? How has the neighborhood 
changed over time? 


4. Structures 


What houses, farm buildings, workshops and other macroartifacts of the built envi- 
ronment did the museum inherit? Are they typical of the region? If not, what can be 
done with them? If there are no buildings, what do the founders want to have there? 
Their expectations may be very different than those of the museum scholar. If an 
indoor museum of agriculture and rural life is the goal, will the existing building(s) 
serve? How can it (they) be modified? Many historical farm museums combine out- 
door living history programs with indoor "static" exhibits. What are the best ways to 
use an existing stock of buildings in both modes of communication? 


5. Collections 


How do the existing microartifacts (what most simply term “artifacts”) relate to 
the planned identity and to the historical realities? Is the collection haphazard, 
composed of things which survived because they did not work, or because they 
appealed to the whimsey of a collector? Are there reproductions in the collections? 
Can they be used in programs and thereby possibly be destroyed? 


6. Economic and Political Considerations 


What is the institutional context? Is the museum free-standing as is Living History 
Farms? Is it tied with a university or college as are Clayville and Conner Prairie? 
What additional support groups are there and what do they see as the identity of 
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the museum? How do they relate their particular project to the museum overall? 
What about the museum audiences who want to see various myths embodied and 
sanctified: “The Good Old Days,” “The Pioneer Hardships,” “The Dream,” or 
“The Nightmare of Progress?” How are their images to be dealt with and cor- 
rected? Note: The givens are not all stable. For instance, as economic and political 
considerations change, and more historical givens are uncovered, the identity of 
the museum and modes of achieving it may have to be altered. 


Modes of Communication (Interpretation) 


In the living history movement, the museum is seen as a means of presenting 
interpretations (in the historian’s sense) about the past. Active interpretation (in the 
museum’s sense) by museum staff and volunteers doing household, farm and trades 
processes is regarded as the best general mode of communication, as opined in my 
1976 article. One can choose between five modes: 


1. Role playing, as is done at Connor Prairie; 2. hypothetical interpretation (if 
I was in the 1850s, this is what I would probably be doing); 3. experimental 
history (we are trying to find out about some forgotten areas of knowledge 
by doing activities using what we do know and the appropriate imple- 
ments); 4. at Clayville the second and third modes are utilized along with 
didactic interpretation (The Broadwells were rural entrepreneurs); 5. in addi- 
tion to choosing among these modes of active interpretation for visitors, 
the living history museum planner will have to consider the most effec- 
tive ways to organize programs for school groups. Here, in addition to the 
four above-mentioned modes for communicating with visitors, there is the 
opportunity of encouraging or requiring children to participate in activities, 
a very effective mode." 


Then there is the interpretation of the past provided by the unlabeled land- 
scape, buildings and tools of the living history farm, household or workshop. 
The museologist must consider whether some labels for those are necessary to 
communicate unambiguously about historical realities (inappropriate structures). 
Generally living history museums people do not like to label buildings or artifacts 
inside of them, and they tend to look down on exhibits. There are, however, 
benefits in judiciously combining living history programing with exhibits, and 
even in labeling buildings. Museum identity can be made clear, especially when 
an inappropriate set of structures must be used and related to suitable typical 
ones. Historical realities, such as social class, economic institution and ecosystem, 
can best be represented through analogic models; that is, exhibits presenting 
through abstraction necessary interrelationships which spoken words of an inter- 
preter or an aspect of the built environment, such as the home of a wealthy 
person, cannot do alone.’ 
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General Research 


There are seven basic areas that must be addressed in a comprehensive research 
program: 


1. Material culture: What were the typical tools, implements, machines, struc- 
tures, materials in use in different times? What were the traditional forms and 
those spread by the popular culture? How were they used? For farms and 
farming programs, what were the typical crops, livestock, fertilizers, etc.? 

2. Patterns in the cultural landscape: How did such macroartifacts as structures, 
fence rows and roads, set out in the rural environment come together to form 
typical field settlement patterns? What is the place of the historic urban house 
in the neighborhood organization of the city? 

3. Cultural intangibiles: What were the common patterns of belief and behavior? 
What were the norms and realities in the traditional and popular cultures? 

4. Social and economic patterns: What were the common farming systems, market 
structures, transportation modes and networks? 

5. Innovation: What were key innovations in the particular time and place? What 
factors affected the speed of adoption? How did the natural environment and 
traditional culture give direction to the nature of innovations adopted? What 
traditional patterns persisted because of environment or culture? 

6. Responses to change: Were there social, political, or cultural movements to 
resist or guide change in desired directions? 

7. Relationships with patterns of the present: What relationships do the patterns 
of the past have to the shape of agriculture and rural life today, to the forms 
and problems of urban life? 


These questions and the methods available to answer them come from the 
disciplines of folklife studies/ethnology, social history and cultural/historical 
geography. In their recent manifestations, these share a drive to understand 
the substance and quality of the lives of ordinary people. They are concerned 
not only with the elite who left written, published records of their lives, but 
also those who left “only” their houses or barns, an entry in a census record, a 
behavior pattern perpetuated by their descendants, or an outline of farm fields 
on the landscape. These three disciplines come together and overlap in seeking 
to determine patterns of material culture, landscape, beliefs, and values, behav- 
ior and institutions. The questions of the folklife scholar/ethnologist center 
around social and biological functions, and lead to discovery of patterns in 
objects, beliefs and behaviors, which were persistent through time. The cultural 
geographer’s questions center about the remnants of the past in landscapes of 
the present, and lead to uncovering patterns in shelter, settlement and land use. 
The social historian, dealing with the history of the history-less, questions what 
they did, how they did it, and how institutions and class shaped their lives. An 
interdisciplinary agricultural history is necessary to answer the questions which 
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museums of history and folklife must address. As they are practiced in North 
America, no one of these disciplinary approaches is adequate in and of itself to 
answer them all. 


Collections 


Museums setting up living history programs and facilities must be guided by the 
concept of the “typical.” What was most usual for time, place, traditional and 
popular culture, and social class? Estate inventories, newspaper advertisements, 
city directories and business records are the most valuable sources for determin- 
ing what was typical. “Paper collections” must be set down to guide acquisitions. 
Decisions have to be made when to use artifacts, reproductions, and another 
category of objects most appropriately termed “analogous items.” These latter 
are similar in function and material to the appropriate artifacts, which should not 
be used since they may be destroyed. “Analogous items” are available, whereas 
reproductions may be too costly or are not to be found. A question which has 
to be faced in living history programs is whether to use artifacts from a later time 
than the period chosen or to use modern “analogous items” made of traditional 
materials. It seems wiser to use analogous items. If later artifacts are employed, 
visitors will either assume incorrectly that they are accurate for time or place, or 
that the curator does not know his or her job. 


Support generation 


In the North American context, the museologist-entrepreneur must work out 
ways to finance operations and development from a combination of public and 
private sources. There is always the danger that the objectives of the foundation, 
corporation or government agency giving the money may be sufficiently differ- 
ent than those of the museum that programs and physical development would be 
warped by seeking or accepting support. 


Operations 


The planner-administrator must work out ways to staff the museum so that it 
can best achieve its goals. Each of the museum functions needs its representa- 
tives on the staff: research, curation, interpretation, education, maintenance and 
physical development, business affairs. There is no magic formula for putting 
together the best combination. The presidential address of John Schlebecker 
and the reports of Dale Bennett and Ron Kley, all published in the pages of 
ALHFAM’s Proceedings, are extremely useful in the process of thinking through 
needs and requirements.* 
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Notes 


1 


This is a reorganized and shortened version of a paper delivered in September, 1978, at 
the Fifth International Congress of Agricultural Museums in Neubrandenburg, German 
Democratic Republic. A fully revised version of the whole paper appeared as “19th 
Century Rural Realities in the Midwest (USA) and Open Air Living History Museums,” 
Acta Museorum Agriculturae, XIV, no. 1-2 (1979). 

Some of these topics were dealt with in my paper presented to the Fourth International 
Congress of Agricultural Museums in April, 1976, in Reading, England. This was published 
in Annual Proceedings of ALHFAM, vol. II (1976), pp. 41-60, as “The Living Historical 
Farm in North America: New Directions in Research and Interpretation.” 

Editor's note: At the time this paper was delivered, Clayville Rural Life Center was owned 
by Sagamon State University Foundation. They sold the site in 1992 and it is now owned 
by the Pleasant Plains Historical Society. 

For a full discussion of the concepts of identity, models, and images, see, “The Living 
Historical Farm,” section II, pp. 43-95, section VII, pp. 54-57. I now see the problem relat- 
ing the iconic and the analogic as the central one in communicating about the abstractions 
of class, culture and ecosystems. We need more experience in doing this. Perhaps some 
inspiration can be gained from Eastern European museums, which deal with class and 
culture as a matter of course. 

Henry Glassie, Pattern in the Material Folk Culture of the Eastern United States (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1968), pp. 33-39 esp. 

There is a place for the fourth mode, which I did not admit to in 1976. Rather than see- 
ing only the first three as mutually exclusive modes of living history interpretation for the 
public and educational groups, I now see the virtues of five which can be used effectively 
in various combinations; which one is employed depends upon what is to be communi- 
cated, and on the nature of the visitor. Some interpreters do better at role playing, others 
at hypothetical. Most have to be restrained from overly didactic tendencies. 

The problems of sex roles and demographic profile were discussed in 1976, and the answer 
to the problems raised are no more clear. “The Living Farm,” p. 55. 

Schlebecker, ALHFAM Proceedings, vol. 2 (1976), pp. 1-6; Bennett, pp. 35-38; Ron Kley, 
vol. 4 (1978), pp 14-21. 
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PART IV 


Teaching and Learning 


Or, Interpretation is a Many-Splendored 
Thing 


An interpreter engages visitors over a display of privy finds at a medieval event at 
Chiltern Open Air Museum, Chalfont-St-Giles, UK. Yes, that means things found in 
outdoor toilets. Photo by Debra A. Reid. 


Museums increasingly involve cultural communities in programs that interpret those 
communities. Heritage Park Historical Village in Calgary, Alberta, Canada hires 
interpreters from the Treaty 7 Nations of Southern Alberta—such as these Blackfoot 
women demonstrating meat drying—to ensure an authentic voice in the interpretation of 
their culture at its First Nations Encampment. Photo by Ellen Gasser. 


Reenactments can be powerful learning experiences when managed well and done 
right. These reenactors portray Buffalo Soldiers, the historic nickname for the 

members of the African-American US 10th Cavalry Regiment of the United States 
Army, formed in 1866 at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, USA. Photo by Derrick Birdsall. 


Talented and well-trained first-person interpreters can make real the issues of an era. 
This interpreter captivated visitors with his masterful portrayal of Captain John Smith 
at Historic Jamestowne in Jamestown, Virginia, 2015. Photo by Derrick Birdsall. 
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CHOOSING YOUR METHOD 


Strengths and Weaknesses of Interpretive 
Techniques 


Prudence P. Haines, Ron Kley, and William Reid 


No one interpretive technique works well for all situations. Prudence P. 
Haines, Ron Kley and William Reid each outlined the interpretive tech- 
niques employed by their respective institutions, with particular emphasis 
upon the methodological strengths and weaknesses as they perceived 
them. Their thoughts on what works best in a specific situation remain 
relevant for today’s living history interpreters so that they can choose the 
ones that are most effective for their particular time and place. This arti- 
cle was originally published in Papers from the ALHFAM Annual Meetings in 
Denver, Colorado, June 17-21, 1984, and Williamsburg, Virginia, June 16-20, 
1985, vol. 8, 1988, pp. 32-34. 


The major and general insight gained from the round-table workshop outlining 
interpretative techniques employed by the participants’ institutions seemed to be 
that most ALHFAM organizations have reached a stage in their interpretive devel- 
opment where it is recognized that there is no single “best” method, and where 
a variety of interpretive techniques are being utilized either in experimental pro- 
grams (e.g., for comparative evaluation purposes) or with the conviction that no 
single interpretive approach can possibly convey all necessary understandings to all 
visitors under all circumstances. 

It seemed to the workshop leaders that this outcome indicated an increasing and 
healthy tendency to place primary emphasis upon the definition and attainment of 
interpretive objectives, and to recognize interpretive techniques as means to those 


ends rather than as ends in themselves. 
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A handout, prepared by the workshop leaders and distributed to participants, 
attempted to offer brief characterizations (not rigorous definitions!) of various 
widely used interpretive methods. The content of that handout is summarized on 
the following pages. 


What is Interpretation? 


Interpretation, in a museum or historic site context, is a process of revealing 
connections among objects, places, people, processes, and events. Effective inter- 
preters may use a variety of techniques and methods to draw visitors’ attention to 
objects, to their placement and function within a space or environmental setting, 
and to the character and function of that space or setting itself. 


Techniques of Interpretation 


Interpreters inform visitors; entertain visitors; engage visitors’ interests; encourage 
visitors’ questions and expressions of ideas; portray a feeling of the past for visitors; 
draw connections and suggest associations for visitors; and explain or demonstrate 
processes to visitors. 

Although institutions generally establish an overall framework of interpre- 
tive content and method, each interpreter’s style is a unique combination of 
that individual’s knowledge, skills, and personal characteristics. Some important 
characteristics, such as warmth, energy, humor, enthusiasm, and commitment, 
cannot be taught (though they can be encouraged by administrative policies and 
enhanced through appropriate training programs). Interpretive techniques, on the 
other hand, can be taught and improved through analysis, training, and practice. 


Lecture Method 


An interpreter presents a predetermined body of information in an organized and 
formal manner to verbally passive visitors. The lecturer may, by manipulation 
or gesture, call attention to specific objects or spaces that illustrate or reinforce 
selected ideas. 


Discussion Method 


Interpreters interact verbally with visitors in a semi-formal situation, sharing ideas, 
expressing points of view, and encouraging verbal responses from the visitors. 
Interpreters may pose questions or problems that lead visitors to discover key ideas 
for themselves. 


Tour Method 


The physical movement of visitors through or around a site in accordance with 
a planned itinerary is, in itself, a means of exposing them to objects, spaces, and 
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related ideas that the site may represent. Almost invariably, other interpretive 
methods (e.g., lecture and/or discussion) are employed in conjunction with the 
tour itinerary. 


Demonstration Method 


Interpreters describe and explain a process by actually performing the steps involved, 
often augmenting the physical activity with verbal explanation to highlight key 
aspects of the process and to help place the process in its historical context. 


Visitor Participation Method 


In a controlled situation, usually following or in conjunction with a process dem- 
onstration, an interpreter may physically involve visitors in a process by permitting 
and encouraging them to perform one or more of the steps in the process. 


Role-Playing Method (also known as “First-Person” 
interpretation) 


The interpreter assumes the identity (either generic or specific) of a person living 
in another time. Visitors are usually encouraged to respond to the interpreter in a 
discussion format. Occasionally, visitors may be encouraged to assume historical 
roles of their own. 


Live-In Method 


In this special adaptation or extension of the visitor participation and role-playing 
methods, visitors may spend extended periods of time (up to several days) carrying 
on historical activities and/or playing the roles of individuals from another time. 


Narrative Method 


An interpreter relates a story based upon documentary evidence such as a diary 
entry, letter, newspaper account, or “oral history” reminiscence. A narrative may 
be incorporated as an integral part of some other interpretive method such as a 
lecture or demonstration. 


Display Method 


Information is conveyed to the visitor by means of objects, illustrations, and/or 
written words within a formal exhibition setting. 


Costumed Interpretation Method 


Historically authentic costuming of interpreters and/or other personnel adds 
to an overall sense of reality in a re-created site or setting. Costuming is most 
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frequently associated with the role-playing and demonstration methods of historical 
interpretation, but it is not necessarily linked to those methods. 


Publications Method 


Though publications rarely represent a primary means of conveying the interpretive 
messages of a museum or historical site, they may play an important ancillary role 
by identifying physical and topical relationships between various buildings, displays, 
or interpretive stations within a larger site or a major exhibition. Publications also 
represent an effective means of expanding the depth and breadth of interpretive 
information that can be offered to exceptionally motivated visitors. 


Audio-Visual Method 


Any of the interpretive methods as previously outlined may be presented to the 
public through audio and/or visual media including photographs, motion pictures, 
videotape, etc. Such presentation is often used as a key part of a visitor orientation 


program, or for off-site “outreach” programming. 


Environmental Impact Method 


The environment in and around an interpretive location (particularly in the case of 
“living history” institutions) can and should be an integral aspect of the interpretive 
subject matter. Sights, smells, sounds, tastes, and textures can all contribute to an 
overall sense of place and time. 


Combined Methods 


As already suggested under several of the previous headings, interpretive techniques 
can usually be employed in conjunction with one another, and such combinations 
are often more effective than any single method might be. Because different subject 
matter lends itself to different interpretive methods, and because different visitors 
respond in different ways to different interpretive techniques, it is usually best to 
express an institution’s interpretive messages in a variety of ways. Within the frame- 
work of overall institutional objectives and methodologies, individual interpreters 
should be trained and encouraged to use a variety of interpretive methods, and to 
combine them in ways that will most effectively address the needs and interests of 
individual visitors. 
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RECONNECTING WITH AGRICULTURE 


Practical Approaches 


Barbara Corson 


Living history sites that exhibit farm animals and demonstrate historic agri- 
cultural practices most often draw visitors with little background in basic 
agricultural methods and the care and role of farm animals. Bringing her 
years of experience to her presentation at the 2003 ALHFAM Conference, 
Barbara Corson shared her practical and inspiring ideas surrounding the 
interpretation of agriculture and how to meet these interpretive challenges 
that most site personnel face today. This article was originally published 
in Proceedings of the 2003 Conference and Annual Meeting, vol. 26, 2004, 
pp. 188-193. 


Introduction 


Pm happy to be part of this discussion, although uncertain of my qualifications 
to do so. My part is to talk about practical solutions. It is ironic that this part fell 
to me, because for the past ten years or so I have been thinking a lot about how 
to help more people reconnect with nature and agriculture, and yet, I still do not 
have any answers. Maybe that is why I had such a terrible time summarizing my 
ideas. But who says you have to have answers to be part of a discussion!? All that 
is needed is to get the ball rolling, which I will do by giving some thoughts on: 


A. what reconnecting with agriculture requires (i.e., interpretation) 
B. living history as a method of interpreting agriculture 
C. what a good interpretation must be, with examples 
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Interpretation 


For many of you, the works of Tilden and other experts on interpretation are so 
familiar as to seem almost trite. But books describing interpretation as an art were 
new to me, and I found them exciting and inspiring. I think understanding “inter- 
pretation” is an essential part of reconnecting with agriculture, so I will start there, 
and risk saying things that most of my audience already knows! 

On any given day, we are bombarded with stimuli, and are aware of only a 
fraction of what is going on around us. Interpreters help people see things that 
might otherwise be overlooked. In metaphorical terms, interpretation is “giving 
meaning to a foreign landscape” to visitors (or potential “inhabitants”?) of the 
land. You could also say that interpreters translate the foreign language of their 
place or time or way of life, or point of view, into language that has meaning 
for the visitor. Obviously, interpretation can be a job, if you are a teacher, or 
work for a National Park, museum or historic site. For some people, interpreta- 
tion is a way of life! 

For purposes of this discussion, the “foreign land” to be interpreted is 
Agriculture: the place where food is produced, was produced in the past, and will 
be produced in the future. As we have seen, this land is increasingly foreign to 
people nowadays. The average person needs an interpreter to reconnect because 
without an interpreter they simply won’t even be aware of objects or events, let 
along understand the issues. 


Living history as a method of interpreting agriculture 


Listing the pros and cons of using living history as a means of helping people 
reconnect with agriculture may seem like another example of “saying something 
that goes without saying.” I came to living history fairly recently, however, from 
the very different world of medical science, and I am still learning about what liv- 
ing history is and where amateur historians, myself included, fit in. I believe that I 
could learn a lot from a discussion of the pros and cons of living history as a method 
of interpreting agriculture. Maybe there are other ALHFAM members like me? If 
not, please skip to the next section! 
I see several advantages in using living history as an interpretive medium. 


1. In all fields (science, art, architecture, politics) understanding the past is essential to 
understanding the present, and this seems especially true in agriculture. In fact, I 
would go so far as saying, “unless you understand agricultural principles from the past 
you can never understand agriculture at all.” The principals from agriculture’s past 
are still fundamental today—it still boils down to dirt, water and sunlight, and the 
laws of thermodynamics—but the principles are harder to see now because mod- 
ern technology looms so large. Of course, living history does not always focus on 
the basics of biology and physics, but it does remove modern technologies from 
obstructing the view. Technologies of the past were simpler and more direct. When 
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visitors experience a horse-drawn walking plow, for example, it’s easier for them to 
conceptualize how much energy is required to turn the soil, to produce an acre of 
wheat . .. compared to when a tractor is pulling the plow. (It’s like the difference 
between paying with $10,000 in cash instead of with your credit card.) You don’t 
need a horse-drawn plow, of course—you could use the even more direct technol- 
ogy of a shovel . . . but most people think horses are more interesting than shovels. 
Which brings me to: 

2. A second reason living history is well suited to interpreting agriculture is that 
the past is inherently interesting and entertaining for many of us. Items and 
ideas from the past are often “different” enough to get our attention. A tractor 
in a field doesn’t make most people look twice; a team of oxen usually does. 

3. Living history is ideally suited to reconnect people with agriculture because 
interpretation is what living history is all about. In contrast, interpretation 
is NOT what modern agriculture is all about. Many modern conventional 
farmers don’t want visitors at their farms and do not really want to educate 
the non-farming public about modern farming. Some agribusiness firms seem 
to espouse the viewpoint that “people who enjoy sausage (or cheap meat in 
general) and respect laws shouldn’t watch either being made” (or a la Jack 
Nicholson in the movie A Few Good Men: *. . . the Truth? You can’t han- 
dle the truth!”). Unfortunately, interpretation is NOT what science is about 
anymore, either—at least that’s the trend, as Wendell Berry and Wes Jackson 
have pointed out: “GMOs? Don’t worry about them, it’s very complex and 
you wouldn't understand. Just trust us, we know what we're doing!” The 
point I’m trying to make is, if consumers are ever to be reconnected to 
agriculture, I believe it will happen because interested individuals—like the 
dedicated interpreters of ALHFAM—have made agricultural interpretation a 
priority, with the specific intent of helping people reconnect. 


I also see some limitations to using living history as an interpretive method. 
Again, these are the views of a relative outsider, and are subject to discussion. 


1. Because living history emphasizes one-on-one communication, the quality of 
the experience depends a great deal on individual personalities and abilities of 
historians themselves. As in teaching, the influence of a single individual can 
be extensive, for better or for worse. Ambassadors for history and agriculture 
have a responsibility for honest self-examination and continual improvement 
of our interpretation skills. We have an obligation to help each other be the 
best we can be, by offering thoughtful and honest feedback. 

2. Living history has economic limits. Most sites have limited funds and freelance 
interpreters’ funds may be non-existent! Financial support or the threat of its 
removal can unfortunately play a major role in what and how agriculture is 
interpreted. This is sadly true of many noble causes, e.g., education, the arts, 
the environment. People are willing to pay for nearly anything; once they 
become convinced the thing is in their own best interest, then it is possible 
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to persuade people that they benefit by learning about agriculture (after all, 
farming is everyone’s bread and butter). Furthermore, creativity and coopera- 
tion can be a substitute for money to some extent. Sure, a well-trained team 
of horses, two acres of ground, and a walking plow are ideal for interpreting 
plowing, but each site does not need their very own. Share resources with 
other sites and other people interested in agriculture. If all else fails, get out 
those shovels! 

3. A third limitation of living history, as addressed last year in the “too hot to han- 
dle” panel discussion, is the difficulty in recreating some parts of the past—i.e., 
cruelty, suffering and death—without upsetting people and possibly alienat- 
ing them. Agriculture, past and present, certainly contains the elements of 
death, suffering and real (or perceived) cruelty. Looking closely at agriculture 
raises questions that can be difficult to answer, especially if the interpreter isn’t 
firmly grounded in well-referenced facts, broad experience, and (probably most 
important) social graces. I believe the fact that it is difficult to recreate agri- 
culture accurately without upsetting people only underscores the necessity of 
continued efforts on our parts as agriculture interpreters. The reactions of our 
visitors when they are confronted with issues in agriculture (butchering, using 
animals for power) show us that people feel strongly about these things, and it 
also shows us, often, that they have little information. If we collectively ignore 
difficult issues like cruelty and suffering, past and present, because it makes us 
uncomfortable to talk about it, we are unlikely to find solutions to these prob- 
lems in the future. I believe agricultural interpreters have an obligation to act 
as guides to these issues. To do this, we have to be familiar with the territory 
ourselves, (observe, listen, read, think, form hypotheses and test them) and we 
also have to remain sensitive to the feelings and responses of our visitors. Seems 
impossible some days, and maybe it is, but you never know... 


What a “good” interpretation should be 


Having accepted the idea that consumers need help in reconnecting with agricul- 
ture, and that we want to help them do so, HOW do we do that? (That is what I 
have been trying to find out!) There are probably as many ways to interpret agri- 
culture as there are agricultural interpreters. Methods, materials and style will vary 
depending on the interpreter, the audience and the resources available. Whatever 
the variables, it seems to me that good interpretation has three things in common: 
it is interesting, accessible and rewarding to the visitor/student. Maybe this is a 
good place to start our discussion of practical solutions. 


Interesting 


The interpreter’s first step is to somehow catch the attention of the visitor, and 
“light the spark of interest.” Agriculture is so interesting to me that I can’t under- 
stand how it could fail to be absolutely fascinating to everyone. But, believe it or 
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not, there are people who would tell you that they aren’t particularly interested in 
when the horse collar was invented and what effects it had on European population 
growth! When faced with apathy, interpreters can resort to the same techniques 
for catching attention that Madison Avenue uses, such as color, motion, unusual 
objects, surprise, emotion or humor. (Sex and nudity would probably work too.) 
Provocation or stimulation is more effective than are facts in capturing interest, so 
novelty is good. 

As has been said, visitors need to be able to relate to what’s being interpreted 
in order to stay interested for more than a millisecond. They need to be able to 
compare the “new” thing or concept to something in their personal experience. 
The more foreign the subject, the harder this relation becomes. In learning about 
history, for example, visitors easily compare historic clothes with modern clothes, 
and historic cooking methods to modern ones. But a visitor looking for the first 
time at a horse collar or a field of flax may have trouble relating them to anything 
in his personal life. It’s as if there is no mental “file folder” in which to put the 
information. Luckily for agricultural interpreters, some aspects of agriculture seem 
to be inherently interesting. After all, "most everyone is interested in food! 

An inspiring example of generating interest in what might be expected to be an 
apathetic audience is The Food Project, a nonprofit, agricultural outreach program 
and organic CSA vegetable farm located outside Boston. Every year, kids from the 
city of Boston come to the farm to live and work in the gardens, learn about nature 
and agriculture, and “put a face on food”. The following year, many of the kids 
come back a second time to help teach a new group of youngsters. The program 
is proof that even modern, urban teenagers are not immune to interest in the pro- 
cess of dirt, air, sunlight and water (oh, and elbow grease, too) turning into food. 
The Food Project has published several books that contain useful, practical ideas 
on helping people relate to agriculture. For example, using an apple, you can help 
people visualize that topsoil is a limited resource. 


Take an apple: it represents our earth. The skin represents the soil. But of 
course the earth is 3/4 water: so cut the apple in quarters, set 3 of them aside 
(that’s the oceans) the skin of the remaining quarter represents the actual 
land on our earth. But since 3/4 of the land is desert, ice caps, or above tree 
lines on mountains, or tundra, or otherwise unsuitable for growing crops, 
cut away 3/4 of the slice that represents the land on earth, and set them 
aside. The little piece left over is the land in temperate zones that can be 
used for farming. But, most of even this small fraction is not really suitable 
for farming: it’s too steep or too wet, or too rocky for conventional crops, 
so cut away another 1/4, set them aside, and save the last little bit. Now peel 
off the skin: there! That’s the amount of soil we have to grow our food for 
six billion people, and seven million additional people every month! Since 
people like to live and work and play on the same kind of land that farmers 
like to grow food, industrial and residential growth competes with farming 
for this precious soil. 
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Accessibility 


Once the spark of interest is struck, you must provide tender fuel for the young 
fire. This is how I think of the accessible part of interpretation. We all know that 
too much wood (piles of facts) can smother, especially when the flame is small. 
At this stage, we need to provide quality information, which in many ways boils 
down to limiting quantity. Like history, agriculture is so much more than “one 
damn fact after another” . . . Instead of endless detail, we can introduce systems, 
relationships and whole concepts. I’ll use myself as an example of this idea. When 
I can, I enjoy taking my livestock to local historic sites, as “agriculture ambassa- 
dors.” Because agriculture is so very interesting to me, I have a hard time limiting 
myself to simple statements when visitors ask me questions, such as if my short- 
horn cow is a bull because “. . . it has antlers.” I tend to respond with much more 
information than necessary. My intentions are good, but too often the visitor’s 
interest is smothered, I fear, rather than fed. In the same way that the skilled fire- 
builder observes where the tiny flame is, and then carefully puts the tender fuel 
“right there,” accessible means being observant of the visitors” interest/need/ 
question, and responding appropriately. 

I think that being accessible is the hardest part of being an interpreter/teacher, 
because, for me anyway, it takes great concentration. But some people make it look 
easy, don’t they? My friend and mentor Worth McClure is one. He is my example 
of an accessible interpreter. In spite of his age (85+), he still participates actively 
in taking his oxen to local historic sites and other public gatherings. Literally and 
figuratively, he takes his interpretive skills to where the audience/visitors/students 
are. His audiences have included nursing home residents (most of them younger 
than he is!) and nursery school children, and all ages in between. He can find some 
common ground with everyone, it seems. He likes farming (particularly oxen and 
plowing) and he likes people. He is confident in a quiet way about his experiences 
and skills, and he is always happy to learn something new, even from someone 
with much less experience than he has. People who know Worth or other elders 
of the tribe like him are fortunate indeed. 


Rewarding 


[i 


To continue the fire-building analogy, the “reward” phase is when the fire has “a 
life of its own”—when the fuel does not have to be so tender or so carefully placed. 
The fire will “go looking” for fuel at this point. 

In psychology or biology terms, rewards are what motivate living things. A 
newborn calf has an instinct to suckle, and tries sucking on all kinds of things. If 
it sucks on its mother’s tail: no reward. But when it finds a teat: bingo! That's the 
reward. A similar (if less earthy) process is involved, of course, in cognitive learn- 
ing. The reward is what tells you that you’re on the right track and that you should 
keep going that way. In interpretation, the reward is what keeps the student/visitor 
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coming back for more. The reward is what enables the interpreter to become more 
of a mentor and less of a cheerleader or salesman. 

Some rewards are fairly tangible. Tactile, auditory, olfactory, visual or other 
sensations are among the most rewarding experiences animals (including humans) 
can have. I think many people these days are starved for contact with other species. 
Touching the warm shoulder of a horse, or a cow’s soapy nose; hearing a newborn 
lamb’s tender bleating; smelling hay; tasting cider—these simple experiences can be 
very rewarding, and not just for children. 

People of all ages feel rewarded when they are treated with respect and appre- 
ciation. This might seem to go without saying, and we all know historians (or 
craftsmen in other walks of life) who share knowledge gladly and graciously 
acknowledge people who express interest in their interpretation or craft. On the 
other hand, we all also probably can think of a time or two when curiosity was 
not received graciously. For example, at a re-enactment, I once overheard a visi- 
tor asking a historian/camp follower where she got her beautiful “costume.” The 
camp follower said, “Why do you want to know? It’s not like just ANYONE 
can go out and just BUY these clothes!” The visitor did not look like she felt 
rewarded by that answer. She looked more like a calf that had tried to suck on a 
sharp stick. I know what the camp follower meant to say: it takes much more than 
a well-filled wallet and purchased clothes to make a re-enactor/historian. But the 
way she said it is certainly a good example of how NOT to respond when people 
show an interest in learning something from an interpreter. 

I think agriculture is inherently rewarding on a deep level: the seeds you plant 
sprout, the cream you are churning turns into butter, you speak to the horse and 
he walks forward. In many cases, agricultural interpreters won’t have to look far to 
find ways to reward people who express an interest in learning more. This is the 
interpreter’s goal, to light the fire of interest and nurture it until it’s strong enough 
to seek its own fuel and sustenance. 

I have stretched the definition of agriculture a little for my example of a 
rewarding interpretation: it is the “Work to Ride” program run by Leslie 
Hiner. The program is housed at a boarding and riding stable on the out- 
skirts of Philadelphia, with input from the Philadelphia School Districts and 
the Department of Corrections. Inner-city kids that are considered “at risk” 
because of economic, social or behavioral problems can learn about horses and 
riding in exchange for helping with work in the stables and maintaining good 
behavior. Many of the children who come to the “Work to Ride” program 
lack self-esteem and feel powerless. In the program, they can learn that a horse 
doesn’t care if you’re rich or poor, good-looking or ugly, big or little. A horse 
will respect you as a leader and follow you if you exhibit self-confidence and 
are consistent and fair. Having a horse respect, obey and just plain LIKE you is 
a very empowering and rewarding experience. Watching these children care for 
and ride horses as if born in the saddle is inspiring for anyone who wants to help 
people reconnect with animals (and agriculture). 
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If an interpretation is interesting, accessible and rewarding, there is a good 
chance that at least someone in the “audience” will respond. 

Agriculture is a central force in human civilization. It is important—in many 
ways—that people understand what agriculture is and how it shapes our planet. 
Living history is a great way of helping people reconnect with agriculture. Working 
together, we can get closer to the goal: a population that progresses from interest in 
agriculture, to awareness of the issues, to responsible actions for the future. 
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FIRST-PERSON INTERPRETATION 


Perspectives on Interpreter-Visitor 
Communication 


Lynn D. Dierking 


First-person interpretation—the interpretive technique in which the interpreter 
portrays a person of the past as if the interpreter was actually that person— 
remains one of the most debated interpretive techniques at living history 
museums. Lynn D. Dierking examines first-person interpretation from several 
perspectives and offers an examination of how it can be a powerful method 
of learning about the past from a personal perspective or a barrier to effective 
understanding of that past. Her analysis provides essential guidance to living 
history sites that want to add first-person interpretation to their programming. 
This article was originally published in Proceedings of the 1992 Annual Meeting 
and Conference, vol. 15, 1996, pp. 237-241. 


Introduction 


Excited and expectant, visitors arrive at the historic site. How does first-person 
interpretation influence their visit? How does this form of interpretation fit 
with the expectations that these visitors bring to the site? Is there any reason to 
believe that first-person interpretation is a powerful mechanism for communi- 
cating to the public? 

I was invited by Stacy Roth to participate on this panel because of my interest 
in the visitor experience and to share my thoughts on the influence of first-person 
interpretation on visitors. I hope to shed some light on the previously asked ques- 
tions by taking a three-pronged approach that includes: 1) sharing a visitor-centered 
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perspective on visits to informal learning settings, such as parks, historic sites, muse- 
ums, zoos, botanical gardens and historic homes; 2) providing a brief synopsis of 
the research literature on how people think and learn; and 3) taking the visitor 
experience and notions of how people learn and applying these ideas to a discussion 
of first-person interpretation. First-person interpretation, if done well, represents a 
powerful way to communicate with the public. In the latter discussion, I will share 
some informal observations of visitor interaction with first-person interpreters at 
Plimoth Plantation and conversations with interpreters at a number of sites. 


A Visitor-Centered Perspective: The Interactive 
Experience Model 


For most people, visiting a park, zoo, nature center or historic home is an enjoy- 
able way to spend leisure time—one involving family or friends on weekends, 
vacations or free time during the week. Some come in small groups, individually 
or others arrive as part of an organized group participating in a pre-planned visit. 

Informal educational settings are designed to provide visitors with predictable 
and specific experiences. Visitors go to a zoo expecting to see live animals, to read 
information about them and to eat fun foods, such as popcorn, cotton candy or hot 
dogs. Visitors go to a historic village expecting to see interpreters in historic dress, 
to learn something about the particular period of history and to buy a souvenir in 
the gift shop. Though obvious, this perspective is important. People consciously 
choose a place to go in their leisure time: a place where they can expect certain 
kinds of experiences, whether they will be the exertion of athletics at a gym or 
sports field, the thrill of a roller coaster at an amusement park, the drama of an his- 
toric re-enactment or the exhilarating beauty of a natural vista. The setting selected 
depends a great deal on the social and personal needs to be fulfilled. 

Parks and historic sites are probably far more attuned to the notion of visitation 
as leisure-time activity than are more traditional museums. It is often quite obvious 
that visitors have come with the intention of not only visiting the historic site, but 
combining it with a weekend camping trip or other outing. Many of these sites are 
popular vacation destinations or necessary stops along the way to somewhere else. 
Therefore, it is not enough to appreciate that visitors are using these sites to fill 
their leisure time. What is critical is to try to determine how visitors perceive the 
site and with what expectations they arrive. 

The research of John Falk and myself suggests that visitors take in the totality, the 
“gestalt,” of the sites that they visit. The visitor’s view is not reductionist, compart- 
mentalizing the site into the exhibits at the visitor center or the labels at the historic 
home. The visitor’s perspective of the institution is, appropriately, that of a consumer 
of leisure-time activities. It therefore includes images of the gift shop, restaurants and 
the friendliness of staff, as well as memories of interpretive exhibits, nature trails and 
programs. It also includes remembrances of the social aspects of the visit shared with 
family and friends and is influenced greatly by the personal interests, motivation and 
knowledge of the individual visitor. 
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Robin Winks reinforced these ideas in his keynote address last year [1991] at 
the National Parks and Historic Associations meeting. He suggested that visits 
to such sites include far more than the interpretive markers so common at many 
sites, but also the maps, the food and drink served in the lodges and the sense 
of how the trail is laid out; in other words, all the sights, sounds and the “feel” 
of the site.' 

To better understand the nature of the visitor experience, from the visitor’s per- 
spective, John Falk and I developed a model that we call the Interactive Experience 
Model. It is described in greater detail in a book that we wrote, The Museum 
Experience.” For simplicity, we used the term “museum” to refer to a wide range 
of informal educational offerings, including parks, historic homes and sites. At the 
heart of the Interactive Experience Model is a visitor-centered perspective and the 
notion that all experience and subsequent learning is contextual. We suggest that 
an Interactive Experience, such as a visit to a historic site, is dictated by the inter- 
play of three contexts. 


1. The Personal Context that the visitor brings to the visit: his/her own personal 
make-up, including agenda and expectations for the visit, learning style, atti- 
tudes, motivation, interests and prior knowledge and experience with both the 
content of the site and general familiarity with similar sites. 

2. The Social Context of the experience: including those people with whom 
the visitor attends, such as family members and friends, as well as who he 
encounters during the experience, such as interpretive staff and other visitors; 
first-person interpreters are a part of the visitor’s social context. 

3. The Physical Context the visitor encounters: this includes the interpretive 
labels, exhibits and markers, but also the architecture, the smells and tem- 
perature, as well as the “feel” and ambiance of the site; all of which may be 
quite novel to a visitor unfamiliar with such sites (there is a reason that visitors 
sometimes fixate on the barnyard smells!). 


Each context within the Interactive Experience Model is constructed by the visi- 
tor and collectively makes up the total visitor experience. This constructed reality is 
unique to the individual and the experience they encounter; no two people ever see 
the world in quite the same way. What is remembered of this constructed reality is 
one indication of what the person learns from the experience. 

Understanding the process of constructed contexts permits the professional to 
appreciate that the choices visitors make between watching a film or listening to 
an interpreter describe her weaving, going to the historic site alone or bringing 
the family, visiting the park on a hot summer day or a cool spring evening, going 
to the visitor center first or second, walking around a little longer or stopping for 
lunch, represent the contextual factors that influence a myriad of possible outcomes, 
including learning factual material about a local bird, feeling differently about a 
period of history or appreciating one’s son in a new way. The visitor’s experi- 
ence can be thought of as a continually shifting interchange between the visitor’s 
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personal, physical and social contexts. Understanding the role that first-person 
interpretation plays in the visitor experience must always include consideration of 
its interaction with these three contexts. 


What Research Says About How People Think and Learn 


To better understand how first-person interpretation fits into a visitor-centered per- 
spective on learning, it is important to be aware of recent notions being formulated 
about how people think and learn. Before sharing this research, I want to clarify 
that when I use the word “learning,” I am referring to a broad range of possible 
outcomes that include not only the acquisition of facts and concepts, but also aes- 
thetic experiences, such as relating in a very personal way to a piece of art; affective 
ways of knowing, such as understanding at a deeply emotional level why a historical 
figure might have made the decision that she made; and kinesthetic understandings, 
such as the knowledge of how to spin flax. 

There are four interesting theories regarding learning that I believe have a great 
deal of implication for first-person interpretation: 


1. Increasingly, learning is seen as an active process. A great deal of lip service 
has been paid to this notion over the years, but it is now generally accepted 
that people actively and personally construct their own meaning for the expe- 
riences and ideas they encounter. John Falk and I believe that this personal 
construction of knowledge is strongly influenced not only by our psychologi- 
cal make-up, but also by where we are and with whom. 

2. Learning involves the connection and consolidation of ideas, feelings and 
attitudes to prior knowledge and experience; once again, this prior knowl- 
edge and experience may include facts and concepts, but also feelings, beliefs 
and attitudes. The processes of connecting and consolidating are also strongly 
influenced by the personal, physical and social context of the learner. 

3. Learning is contextual; people use the props of the physical and social context 
to construct their own personal meaning for events and objects, all filtered 
through their own unique personal context. 

4. There is increasing evidence that the way meaning is constructed is in the 
form of a narrative; people are in a sense constructing stories about the events 
and objects that they encounter. This research was initially conducted with 
young children, but there is increasing evidence that this is also the way that 
many adults construct meaning for the experiences in which they engage. 
These “stories” include not only the ideas presented, but also the physical and 
social contexts in which they are imbedded. 


Understanding the role that first-person interpretation may play in learning 
necessitates a closer examination of the relationship of this interpretive form to 
these various processes. 
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First-Person Interpretation from a Visitor’s Perspective 


As I suggested earlier, research suggests that people, when visiting historic sites, 
expect to see interpreters in period dress. At Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village, Donald Adams discovered that visitors were exceedingly disappointed if 
this were not the case.” It was likely that they expected to see interpreters engaged 
in the activities of the past, perhaps even expected opportunities to converse with 
them. Beyond that, except for the most experienced and sophisticated visitor, their 
expectations tended to be hazy. 

Many visitors arrive with unclear senses of what life in a particular time period 
was like and with little knowledge of the social history of the time. How easy is 
it for them to pick up the information being conveyed by the interpreter? Many 
visitors arrive with deeply held misconceptions about the past; these can include 
very specific misconceptions about events and situations or more general miscon- 
ceptions about the time period. 

Does first-person interpretation assist visitors in confronting and rethinking these 
misconceptions? After making some informal observations at Plimoth Plantation 
and talking to interpreters at a number of sites, it appears that many visitors are 
not very comfortable with first-person interpretation and, consequently, prob- 
ably are not able to reap all of the benefits that might come from this personal, 
engaging interpretive form. Instead, I have observed and confirmed in conver- 
sations with interpreters that many visitors react in one of two ways: 1) they do 
not get involved, seem uncomfortable and leave the area as quickly as possible, 
not asking questions or responding to attempts to be engaged in conversation or 
2) they become the “visitor from hell,” exhibiting all sorts of aberrant behavior, such 
as making fun, laughing or playing the “trip-up-the-interpreter” game. 

I have observed both of these responses at Plimoth, a site which I believe is 
very difficult for many unsophisticated visitors because of its strict adherence to 
first-person and its limited success in orienting visitors to what the experience will 
be like. I do not mean that strict adherence to first-person should be avoided; it 
is just extremely important that visitors have some sense of what to expect. This 
means better orientation to the site, particularly to what first-person interpreta- 
tion is, what the visitor role in this social situation is and what to expect as one 
encounters interpreters on the site. This means giving your visitor some sense of 
what their role will be. As the Interactive Experience Model suggests, interpretive 
staff become a part of the social context of the visitor and they need to understand 
their role vis-a-vis interpreters. Are they observers who have traveled back in 
time? If so, are they contemporaries of the time to which they have traveled, or 
modern visitors? Will they have a role to play themselves or be a spectator? These 
may seem like trivial questions, but to novice visitors, answers to questions like 
these may ease concerns and allow them to relax and enjoy the experience. 

At Plimoth and other sites, language can also be difficult. It is obvious some- 
times that visitors have not understood what was said or the underlying message. 
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Accents or past terms of speech can be difficult to follow and fairly dense language 
often contains a great deal of information that visitors must literally translate. The 
interpreter who is comfortable with this language may speak quickly or unclearly 
“in character,” only adding to the difficulties of visitors. 

I am also convinced that some visitors would like to ask a question, but are not 
quite sure what words to use or how to phrase their question. Unfortunately, well- 
meaning but zealous interpreters at many sites reinforce visitors insecurities by not 
responding to questions that use modern terms or by suggesting they do not know 
what the visitor means. This is not a very helpful response, either for accomplish- 
ing the visitor’s agenda or that of the institution. Fortunately, Stacy Roth’s thesis 
provides some excellent theoretical and practical solutions to this difficulty.* 

The bottom line is to determine better ways to communicate to the public what 
first-person interpretation is at the respective institution. If staff chooses to strictly 
interpret first-person, be sure to communicate this to visitors and give them some 
pointers about asking questions and feeling comfortable during their visit. Some 
sites choose to switch back and forth in roles between actors and narrators or to 
have a narrator nearby to translate for the audience. Whatever the decision, what is 
important is that it be communicated to the public as simply and clearly as possible. 

If we agree that learning is active, requiring the learner to personally consolidate 
the information that they encounter, then being a passive observer, even during 
the most captivating of interpretations, may not be active enough for all learn- 
ers. Are there ways to allow visitors to assume some roles, keeping in mind many 
people’s reluctance to do so in public? A visit to Universal Studios suggests that 
many people are willing to assume a role as long as they know what to do and it 
is somewhat comfortable. Certainly, one would want to experiment with this on 
a small scale first, and perhaps always have it occur in a special space away from 
regular interpretive spaces, but it might be interesting to consider. 

I have been working with some pre-service teachers who are having children 
write their science journals in first-person as though they are scientists visiting 
space or ecologists in Africa. The children’s interest in writing in their journals 
increased tremendously and the quantity and quality of the writing has improved. 
My personal feeling is that it has a great deal to do with motivation and interest, as 
well as something that the children do cognitively with the information in order 
to translate it into a first-person experience. Exploring ways that allow visitors to 
get into first-person roles might accomplish the same ends in sites such as ours. It 
certainly is food for thought. 

Most first-person interpretation is in the form of narrative, giving the visitor a 
framework within which to build their own story. Work that I have done with 
young children demonstrated that allowing them to create their own stories or 
learn factual material within the framework of a story increased their ability to 
recall and use that information at a later date. I am convinced that, if given the 
opportunity, similar processes could operate for many visitors. 

It is important to work towards better utilizing first-person interpretation because 
as an interpretive form it represents a powerful way of facilitating meaningful learning, 
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while at the same time being very true to many of our institutional missions and goals. 
As professionals concerned about communicating the meaning of objects to the public 
we firmly believe in the importance of the context of objects. What is so elegant about 
first-person interpretation is that visitors are given a view of objects in the objects’ 
appropriate physical, social and personal context. Striving to connect objects more 
personally to visitors, particularly novices, so that they can understand the relevance of 
these objects to people’s past and present lives is essential. First-person interpretation 
represents one important vehicle for accomplishing this goal. 


Notes 


1 Robin W. Winks, “National Parks, Our Future Universities,’ Extracts (1) in The Exchange 
9 (1) Conference of National Park Cooperating Associations (1992): 5-6. 

2 John H. Falk and Lynn D. Dierking, The Museum Experience (Washington, DC: Whalesback 
Books, 1992). 

3 G. Donald Adams, “The Process and Effects of Word-of-Mouth Communication at a 
History Museum” (Masters thesis, Boston University, 1989). 

4 Stacy Flora Roth, “Perspectives on Interpreter-Visitor Communications in First-person 
Interpretation as Practiced at Living History Museums” (alternate title: “Communicating 
in First-person: Perspectives on Interpreter-Visitor Interaction”) (Master’s thesis, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1992). This master’s thesis was the basis of Roth’s book, Past Into Present: 
Effective Techniques for First-person Historical Interpretation (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1998). 
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HISTORICALLY CORRECT TRADE 
CRAFT PRESENTATIONS 


Are They Possible? A Question to Provoke 
More Questions 


Tom Kelleher 


Craft demonstrations are among the most popular activities at living history 
sites. But can they be historically correct and still fulfill their educational 
purpose? Balancing what visitors expect in terms of “authenticity” with 
what is actually desirable or possible can be difficult, so careful planning 
and consideration of all aspects of craft demonstrations is very important. 
Tom Kelleher, who is a skilled historic trades interpreter as well as an his- 
torian of those trades, poses some important questions on the lengths to 
which sites should go in presenting accurate craft demonstrations and 
what needs to be considered in answering those questions. This article 
was originally published in Proceedings of the 1993 Conference and Annual 
Meeting, vol. 16, 1994, pp. 122-125. 


As historians, craftspeople, interpreters and living history professionals, we seem 
to take it for granted that historical accuracy in our presentations is a goal to be 
pursued. I certainly do. However, with competition for America’s leisure time 
coming from every direction, many leading thinkers in the field are questioning 
the value of historic authenticity. Indeed, just what should living history try to be? 
Should it be entertainment in historic dress? Can it survive economically by instead 
packaging historical knowledge in an engaging, entertaining manner? These ques- 
tions are not different sides of the same coin, but fundamentally different, and will 
determine the future of the business of the past. 

What do our visitors, who after all pay our salaries through admission fees or 
taxes, really want? What do they expect? Certainly there can be as many reasons 
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for choosing to spend a few hours and a few dollars at a living museum as there 
are visitors. Likewise, there are so many ways in which living history is practiced 
that first-time visitors to a site often do not know what to expect. These are larger 
issues that we cannot decide in a quarter of an hour but still need to be considered 
as the foundations upon which we build our work. 

For example, one visitor to Old Sturbridge Village wrote us about his visit late 
one September. Like many, he had come to New England to see the fall foliage. 
He enjoyed his visit and praised us for how authentic everything was. The only 
criticism he had with our authenticity was that we were not making maple syrup: 
everyone knows that they make maple syrup in the fall all through New England. 
(Everyone but the maple trees, I guess.) My point is not to point out innocent 
ignorance in a nice man trying to compliment and constructively criticize. Instead, 
I mean to suggest that I think we have a duty not only to avoid churning out 
myths, but to hold true to authenticity. How many of us have Christmas pro- 
grams, harvest festivals, ice cream socials and such, not to teach, but to draw in 
the crowds? For that matter, how many of us make items of dubious authenticity 
because they seem to sell in the museum gift shop? Is the message we are getting 
out the message we intended? If we did not fudge things a little to attract visitors, 
would anyone even listen? 

Another classic example, and perhaps more germane to this session, is the classic 
assumption that the Stone Age ended somewhere around the 1920s so that Americans 
could have cars. Most of us have been told very authoritatively that “they didn’t have 
metal back then!” “They” (pre-twentieth-century peoples) did not have nails (and we 
have all heard the somewhat blasphemous reply to that!) and so they built everything 
with wood. “They” did not waste anything, so they MUST have found a use for 
sawdust, shavings and so forth. At the same time, these people know about knights 
in armor, Civil War cannons and the wasteful rape of the continent and its resources. 
Many people do not reflect on these beliefs and so do not see any conflict. One visitor 
to our 1830s tin shop found no problem with our multitude of machines (bar-folder, 
burring machine and so on) but declared emphatically that “they” did not have shears. I 
politely asked him how he knew that. He laughed. I repeated my question. He laughed 
all the more. He just kept laughing and walked on. Had he gotten it? Or did he feel 
he had “caught” me? 

Some visitors live to “catch” us. That seems to be why they come. Once, in 
modern dress, I was carrying a nineteenth-century panel saw through the museum. 
A gentleman grabbed me by the arm, and shouted, “Ah! You're cheating! They 
didn’t have saws like that back then!” After smiling and nicely asking him what a 
period saw should be like, and not getting an answer, I told him “they” not only 
had saws like this, but “they” had this saw, and told him a little about the company 
that made it, and how the saws the costumed carpenters were using in front of us 
were copies of this saw. I explained a little about the museum policies against the 
consumptive use of artifacts, about our commitment to authenticity. I also pointed 
out that I was neither using the saw, nor was I dressed in historic costume. (In or 
out of costume, it is often hard to keep an interpreter from interpreting!) We ended 
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up having a pleasant talk, but I was not certain I had gotten through. Some days are 
just like that. 

Is the truth of authenticity its own reward? It, or at least the aspiration to it, is 
at least one’s best defense as well as a noble ideal. For that matter, we must avoid 
hubris, and recall that we are using the qualifier “historically . . .” here. History is 
the study of the past, and so the “authentic” picture we present reflects only our 
current best understanding of truth. If we do not keep this in mind, and point it 
out now and then as appropriate, we ourselves fall into another all-too-common 
misconception: that all history is dead. It is known, in some book somewhere, only 
to be looked up. It is not just people in funny clothes that keep history living, but 
scholars as well. When the two vocations combine, the field of living history is at 
its best. That blending is what we at Old Sturbridge Village have tried to do. 

A living history site, museum or organization must thoughtfully define its goals, 
and the messages it intends to convey through its craft demonstrations. I think 
goals should include research, preservation of material culture and skills, education 
(if only giving modern people a point of reference for their own lives) and enjoy- 
ment. In this system, craft demonstrations can fulfill all these goals. They can also 
serve as hooks to catch the interest and imagination of visitors. On these hooks 
broader interpretive themes can easily be hung: social, political, economic and 
other “histories” can be more easily conveyed. The potential of what craft demon- 
strations can do is too often under-utilized. 

So, we do not—cannot—know what is truly authentic down to the nth 
degree. Is the way Englishmen made barrels in 1950 really the way colonial 
Virginians made them, and is that how Federal period New Englanders made 
them? Do limited numbers of probate inventories tell us all we need to know 
about what tools we “should” have? With honest effort to learn as much as we 
can, however, we can make educated guesses. These indeed should be our best 
guesses. We must, however, keep what we “know” always subject to continuous 
re-evaluation and revision. 

Inevitably, even admitting the frailty of our knowledge, we often have to make 
compromises in presenting our version of the past to the public. I will only men- 
tion some of the obstacles in our path. 

Perhaps the first issue to consider is that long-debated topic in our field, first 
versus third person. I mention it here only; I am too easily drawn into digressions 
to attempt to tackle that chestnut now! However, in true role, a workman might 
not likely chat, divulge the arts and mysteries of his trade, or patiently explain 
things. Sure, a character can say, “I don’t normally do this, but ...” How well 
does that disclaimer sink in with the listeners, though, and what is shown about 
work rhythms? For 100 people who hear a disclaimer, 99 usually do not under- 
stand it and are thus misled. Third person, on the other hand, is itself an admission 
of inaccuracy to some. 

Safety is another issue. Death and mutilation are things better talked about 
than demonstrated. Self-preservation, as well as the requirements of insurance 
underwriters, dictates modern safety shoes, glasses and guards in some instances. 
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Thorough training and good supervision, the most important safety measures, can 
only do so much. I think safety devices should be kept as inconspicuous as possible 
but unabashedly modern. 

The safety of the visitor is another concern. So is their ability to understand. 
In crowded conditions, ropes, railings and other barriers become necessary. Our 
mills are good examples of both. It would be impossible to safely operate our 
water-powered sawmill for thousands of people a day without a means of keep- 
ing people away from deadly, unfamiliar machinery. Our cider press, however, is 
slow and human-powered, so when we opened our cider mill several years ago, 
we decided to have the building authentic: a barrier-free exhibit. That experi- 
ment was a miserable failure. Visitors packed in like sardines. We literally could 
not move to do anything. Worse, visitors could not see the machinery: either they 
were so close to it was incomprehensible; or all they could see were other visi- 
tors. So, between the judicious arrangement of cider barrels and ropes, we created 
work space for ourselves and perspective for the visitors. 

With all the attention being given to the Americans with Disabilities Act these 
days, we all have been pondering what is “reasonable” in terms of lighting, ramp- 
ing, flooring and so forth. Some compromises are better than others, and certainly 
accommodations should be made; but they still have to be acknowledged as com- 
promises with historic accuracy. 

Should accuracy be maintained by having a craftsman working and an inter- 
preter explaining the demonstration? Can you afford to have a craftsman and a 
talking head? And can the two get along? Will one detract from the other? 

Appropriate quality is a concern. Many museums cannot attract or train staff 
with skills high enough to attain the quality of period work. Conversely, museum 
craftsmen are working under very different pressures than were their forebears. 
When you were paid to make barrels, you made them as good as they needed 
to be, but did not take time for “pretty.” When people are going to be closely 
examining your work, and you are paid to demonstrate coopering, your barrels 
end up looking nicer than artifacts do. You want to do a good job, and not be seen 
as a sloppy craftsman. Accurately replicating pieces is a struggle on many planes. A 
poorly made barrel is not the same as a hastily made barrel. And where does the 
myth that all the ancients were master craftsmen come into all this? 

Training and retaining skilled staff costs more than many museums can afford. 
How little skill IS needed to “accurately” demonstrate a trade? And what about the 
problem of purging modern techniques from experienced craftsmen? 

And what is one to do about the need to eat? Should all we make be exacting 
copies of locally and chronologically appropriate artifacts in representative num- 
bers? Is it okay to demonstrate techniques but make items of more questionable 
authenticity for sale? This can include orders for other museums, or your own 
museum. Should a Massachusetts cooper shop make a flour barrel to New York 
state code, to furnish another exhibit? Should a nineteenth-century tin shop 
reproduce eighteenth-century canteens for another museum? At Old Sturbridge 
Village we regularly do such things with good results, but other museums, such 
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as Colonial Williamsburg, will not. If one does, how often should a disclaimer 
be mentioned, if at all? 

What about when the administration and the craftsman just cannot seem to 
reach an agreement on the degree of authenticity? Is there dialogue, i.e., do both 
sides listen? In some museums the desire for authenticity comes from above, and at 
others from below. Shared goals are of course an ideal situation. 

Should accuracy confine itself to the hand-skills, and a specific setting, or should 
it include costume? If so, should past gender barriers be maintained? Legally, can 
they? If you hire blacksmiths, no. If you hire interpreters, and train sexes for differ- 
ent jobs, keeping pay and perks equal, usually the answer is yes. The issues of race 
and age are not so handily dismissed by museums’ lawyers, though. Does race then 
detract the attention of visitors from the intended message? 

How much knowledge should the craftsman have? Should a blacksmith only say 
“bright orange” in answer to the question, “how hot is that metal?” or should he 
give degrees Celsius? Should a cooper know where the word “cooper” comes from? 
(How many ask a farmer, “So, why are you called a farmer?”) Would a historic 
tradesman know these things, and if so, would his answer still be correct today? 

The issue of time is another one, which like any of the above could serve as a 
theme for an entire conference. When people ask, “how long does it take . . .2” 
are they asking a question to start a conversation or do they really want to know? 
As E.P. Thompson pointed out, how we perceive time today is not how our pre- 
industrial craftsman did.' I try to get this across to people while still giving them an 
answer to what they asked. Visitors also like to see tasks from start to finish. Humans 
like closure. An encapsulated demonstration is less abstract than seeing only a step in 
an unseen whole process. However, how does this stack up against authenticity? A 
nineteenth-century tinner making a gross of candle extinguishers a day would not 
do one at a time, start to finish, but instead would do each step to all of them at a 
time. Fine for making extinguishers; not so fine for demonstrating it to folks who 
will not watch you make extinguishers all day long. When one demonstrates the 
trade, is one trying to show work rhythms, or how to make a single item? 

The list could go on and on. So can Ita disease to which interpreters can be 
prone!—so I had better conclude. Are historically accurate craft demonstrations 
possible? Perhaps, if we keep that qualifier “historically” in mind. Are they desir- 
able? I think so, and if you asked our visitors, they would no doubt concur. Do 
they know what the question means and implies? That is another matter, but that is 
why we are in the education business. Are historically significant craft demonstra- 
tions possible? To that I can answer with an emphatic “YES, definitely!” They are 
too useful a tool for living history not to use. 


Note 


1 E.P Thompson, “Time, Work-Discipline, and Industrial Capitalism,” in Past Present vol. 38, 
no. 1 (1967): 56-97. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS AND THEIR IMPACT 
ON MUSEUMS 


The Eleven Commandments of Public Programs 


Ken Yellis 


At the 1988 ALHFAM Conference Ken Yellis, formerly of the National Portrait 
Gallery and Plimoth Plantation, shared lessons from his extensive experience 
for developing and implementing events—sage advice still applicable today 
for both large and small museums and events of all types. This article was 
originally published in Proceedings of the 1988 Conference and Annual Meeting, 
vol. 11, 1991, pp. 80-87. 


A year ago, I laid aside this presentation since a version of it was published in 
Museologist (Vol. 51, No. 176) last year. Now, it is resurrected. I have updated my 
reflections on my ten years of experience doing public programs at the National 
Portrait Gallery, as well as on my admittedly limited experience doing them at 
Plimoth Plantation. 

This is important because the eleven commandments, in order to have 
any real ability to help anyone, must illuminate the twilight zone between 
philosophy and practice, the area I call praxis. There is a superstructure of 
theory supporting observations to follow, but they are my observations and my 
interpretation of what I learned from doing what I do. My experience with 
violation of these commandments and the resulting dissatisfaction of the visitor 
proves the validity of these tenets. Unlike Moses’ Big Ten, my commandments 
are more concerned with praxis than practice. They don’t tell you what to do 
or not to do, so much as how to go about thinking about what you do and 
how you feel about it. 
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The first commandment, Know thy situation, is actually a commandment cluster 
or megacommandment. Its four main components are: Know thy mandate; Know 
thy site; Know thy director; and Know thy subject. It is hard to say which is the most 
important. Let’s talk about the fourth one first. 

Know thy subject. It is all too easy for museum educators and public program- 
mers to get trapped into thinking of themselves as facilitators, service providers, 
grunts and communicators, all of which is true much of the time. But commu- 
nicators are not just the medium—they are also the message; they are not just 
the print—they are the text. Communication is not just an act, it is a process, an 
exchange or transaction—your understanding of me, my assurance that you have 
understood me. It is not enough that contact happens; something must be trans- 
mitted. You have to have something to talk about. 

Your credibility within the museum, and therefore its willingness to allow you 
to represent it, depends on your understanding of the museum. And museums, 
being museums, are more interested in your credibility than your utility. Since 
your credibility with the public depends on the authority the museum gives you, 
the public and the museum both want the same thing. They want to know that 
you know what you're talking about. 

Which leads us to Know thy mandate. Your museum stands for some- 
thing. It has a purpose. It has a site, a collection, or a group of collections, which 
have been assembled, preserved and displayed for a reason. It has a mission, a 
concept, a central meaning. If it is not written down, is outdated or unclear, it 
is probably worth your while to drop everything else and assume a catalytic role 
in formulating one. It will make your job a lot easier and your spiritual condi- 
tion a lot more serene. 

Programming should both grow organically out of the museum’s real state and 
be part of the process of leading to its ideal state. I believe this is true for all muse- 
ums, but surely it is most true for history museums, which constitute more than 
half of the museums in this country. Programming is also a product or a service 
that museums create to respond to real client needs. Programming is how museums 
compensate for their own limitations as communicators and for the limitations of 
their audiences as learners. Programming is a way for museums to do what exhibits 
cannot quite do for every visitor. Public programs multiply the number of pos- 
sible interpretive modes so that the maximum number of possible visitor-object 
encounters can take place. These possibilities are obviously almost infinite but your 
resources are not, so how do you decide which ones to do? Even after you have 
eliminated the ones that are too costly, elaborate, time-consuming, or impractical, 
you still have a lot of choices. How do you make them? 

Well, you can try to find out what people really want and need, or what they 
find enjoyable. This bizarre approach is called market research, a revolutionary 
notion for museums. I call it working from the outside in. It is not hard or expen- 
sive to do, and if you take it seriously, it can transform your thinking. As a result 
of a focus group we conducted last January, we rewrote virtually every word of 
copy in our rather hefty calendar of events. Without realizing it, we had lapsed into 
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essentially unintelligible “museumese” to describe our offerings. After translating 
the prose into English, the group thought the result sounded pretty nifty. 

Another way to decide what to do is more traditional—working from the inside 
out. These ought not be separate approaches really, since, in the long run your pro- 
grams should reflect the inner life of the museum—its mission, its values, its sense of 
style, its modus operandi. There should be a tone, approach, or stamp that is distinctive, 
if not unmistakable. In marketing this is called dramaturgy or atmospherics. 

Our word for this phenomenon is seamlessness, which leads us naturally to Know 
thy site. I sense that we spend a lot of time fighting our spaces, trying to transform 
them into something else, rather than figuring out ways to make them work for 
us. It is true, as we have been saying around the Plantation lately, that doing public 
programming is mainly about moving furniture, with putting out food a close sec- 
ond. Nevertheless, the best programming seems to fit naturally in the contours of 
the environment. We need to know our facilities as physical, geographical, archi- 
tectural settings, with all their limitations and possibilities. What outdoor spaces, 
rooms, or objects are especially magical? What moods and feelings can the space 
generate? What about the acoustics? The mosquitoes? The sight lines? The light- 
ing, security, and ventilation? Where are the outlets? What manpower does your 
building manager have at his/her disposal? How many demands does it take to 
overload the infrastructure and what are the penalties for doing that? Obviously, 
all this is important because it can determine the success or failure of the program. 

It is also important to Know thy director. This is the commandment with 
which other public programmers are most likely to take issue, particularly those 
who work in large, highly bureaucratic institutions, or those who work in small 
ones with weak or part-time leadership. But I have always worked in museums, 
which were very personal expressions, at some level of significance, of the taste, 
values, judgment and idiosyncrasies of their pilots. It also works the other way; a 
good director absorbs the essential character and nature of his or her museum, so 
the director’s judgment ought to be a good barometer of what will work. There 
are, needless to say, well-documented instances of directors whose judgment or 
self-restraint is, shall we say, impaired. More usually, part of the leader’s role is 
keeping the staff in check. 

But it may not work in the other direction. If your director doesn’t support 
the program, your job then becomes what I call vertical marketing. That may 
mean trying to figure out what the director’s real—as opposed to his/her voiced— 
objection is. Red Auerbach put it this way: “You don’t handle people, you get 
along with people.” My version is, seduction is better than assault—it takes longer, 
but nobody calls the cops. The idea is to get what we want by persuasion, not by 
coercion. We need to get others to want what we want. 

Internally or externally, public programs are supposed to be about building 
relationships, not one-night stands, and building relationships requires that you 
Know thy audience. Or, get the right mailing lists. It is really important to try to 
reach people where they are, not where you would like them to be. This sounds 
simple-minded, but it is by no means a snap to do; museums have a deeply 
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ingrained pathology of wishful thinking where the public is concerned. Even 
at Plimoth Plantation, where 92% of our operating budget comes from earned 
income, we have some truly remarkable blindspots where the visitor and the 
non-visitor are concerned. 

There is, of course, no substitute for common sense. You deserve what you 
get if your mailing list for special events is heavily weighted toward the local penal 
institution. If that is your desired audience, traditional museum programs won't be 
very successful, although unconventional ones might produce a response beyond 
your wildest imaginings. There are some obvious basic observations: don’t neglect 
the folks at home, that is, the paid and volunteer staff who have already demon- 
strated an interest in getting involved. Your likeliest clients for new activities are 
people who are already your clients for existing ones; next likeliest are their friends 
and people like them; next likeliest are those who are someone else’s clients for 
similar activities. Think broadly in terms of religious and fraternal organizations, 
civic, community and school groups, professional and amateur associations and 
clubs, hobbyists and their newsletters and magazines, and so on. 

On the other hand, don’t let yourself be trapped into targeting only the obvious 
audiences. People are often quirky and unpredictable in what interests them— 
indeed, that’s why we have museums, isn’t it? By all means, we should try to find 
out as much as we can about our audiences, but we should not officiously decide 
for others who should or should not be interested in any given subject or activity. 

Besides giving people latitude in likes and dislikes, it is important that we do 
not underestimate our neighbor’s intelligence or good sense. It is not only wrong 
and impolite to condescend or pander, it is bad policy. It is important not to draw 
people in for the wrong reasons. For one thing, museums depend on their author- 
ity and their prestige, and prestige and authority depend on credibility; misleading 
people sells out the future for the present. Be as straightforward and direct as you 
know how to be, use some hype—you have to—but no deception. Lying is a lousy 
basis for a relationship. 

Give people credit for knowing what they need to know; given enough infor- 
mation, people will find the products, services and ideas that match their needs. 
Large audiences are not their own justification; their expectations must bear some 
resemblance to reality and to your intentions. Just from a purely practical point 
of view, why would you want anyone in your audience who wants and expects 
something other than what you will give? You can, of course, shape people’s 
expectations, and you should. I describe this process as “framing,” giving people 
a context, a structure within which to understand what they will see, hear or do. 
You can lead them into the event in all sorts of ways, but you can’t drag them into 
it. You must want them there because you have something special you wish to 
share with them; all other reasons are suspect. 

Which brings us to Pay all presenters. By all means, pay whatever you can. 
Pay in kind or in services if you cannot pay in money, but pay something. Then 
set standards and stick to them. The importance of paying the presenter, even if 
you have to economize somewhere else, is obvious. First of all, if you don’t pay, 
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however trivial the amount, you have no real control over the program. You 
are accepting a courtesy, or worse, a charity, and that makes you obliged to take 
what you get. There is no negotiating, no bargaining process possible, without 
some form of payment. Secondly, if you don’t pay, it’s also much harder to pull 
the plug if you need to. Perhaps that should even be a separate commandment: 
Keep thy hand firmly on the plug at all times. No program should be lightly 
canceled, but it is better to have no dreams than a nightmare. Thirdly, payment 
also establishes a professional relationship between you and the presenter, that of 
producer and produced, with reciprocal, traditional, and well-understood obli- 
gations on both sides. Finally, payment gives a sense of closure to the experience 
that a kiss and a handshake just doesn’t measure up to. Call me cynical, but that’s 
how I feel. 

Even more critical is the issue of quality control. You can experiment with for- 
mat, content or scheduling, but you should not experiment with product quality. 
A good idea done badly can be a disaster; not only might the good idea die, but 
the infection could spread. A compromise with excellence is what I call a wrong 
mistake: you neither learn nor grow from it; neither are you readily forgiven. 
Credibility is important with presenters, too. First-rate presenters want to be asso- 
ciated with first-rate programs; they are willing to sacrifice something in their fees 
for association with an institution whose prestige and authority are impeccable. 
If you compromise quality, not only is your credibility tainted, the authority 
you lend to the people you present is contaminated as well. The standard does 
not have to be superb; audiences understand that there are different ways to be 
excellent. They also understand that different things must be judged by different 
criteria. They will even accept your criteria, if you make them explicit. But judge 
they will, by some criteria or another. 

Okay, but how does one set criteria? Well, for starters, Trust thy instincts. 
Or, listen to that faint inner voice telling you “Yes, yes” or “No, no,” especially 
the one that says “No, no.” It could save your career. That voice, that feeling in 
your gut, is all your internalized experience and instincts trying to find a way to 
save you from yourself. Learn to trust it. Take it from me, it is easy to talk yourself 
into doing something that feels wrong. Don’t do it. 

But what triggers that voice, that feeling? That leads to still another command- 
ment: Keep thy programs simple. Good programming has a cleanness, a feeling 
of inevitability, a seamlessness that is unmistakable. It is easy to recognize when a 
format, a schedule, a presentation, or preparation is too complicated, too physically 
demanding or logistically impossible. What is much harder to guard against is an 
overloaded agenda of objectives. The physical conditions, language, atmosphere, 
behaviors elicited, content, feelings and responses engendered, nature and degree 
of involvement sought, tone, degree of intimacy or formality, and all other ele- 
ments should be pieces of the whole plan. 

All of which is why we should avoid over-programming. No one, inside or 
outside of your institution, should ever have to ask why is that museum doing 
that? If they do ask, you should be able to articulate your rationale and objectives 
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concisely. If you can’t, my guess is some of your objectives are incompatible. 
When objectives are incompatible, only the minor ones are attained. 

Of course you should always remain open to life’s manifold possibilities. Maybe 
that's even a commandment, Keep thy ears—and the space between them— 
open. Good ideas, or the raw material for them, can come from anywhere or 
anyone. Your job is to recognize them in the first place, which means constantly 
searching and recognizing them in their unpolished state. Then it is up to you to 
work them into a finished product. You can’t think of everything yourself; it is 
a waste of time, and no one expects you to do it. Good things often come from 
unexpected sources, people, and places. Remember The Return of the Jedi. It is not 
only the sons of Jedi knights who inherit the Force. Just be sure the new insights 
and ideas can fit seamlessly into the program. 

The next four commandments may actually be just one megacommandment. 
Know thyself. Or, your program is you; Marcella Brenner warns that when we 
leave, our programs go with us. It troubled me deeply to know that Portraits in 
Motion might die the day I walked out of the National Portrait Gallery (NPG), 
but I would have been deluding myself had I allowed myself to think otherwise. 
It is extremely rare for any institution to make a commitment to an educational 
or public program once the individual responsible for it has left. In fact, the best 
programming expresses the programmer as well as the site. If someone else does it, 
it becomes a different program. 

Therefore, Thou shalt not fear the personal touch. In fact, you should 
enhance your program with a personal touch. Museums, whatever the subject, 
are all about the human concern of making connections between things. People 
tell me they need museums (in this country we create one every three and a half 
days), to help them understand the world and their place in it a little better. If your 
programming grows naturally out of your museum’s nature and your response to 
it, it will inevitably contain more of yourself in it than you may realize or, indeed, 
feel entirely comfortable with. There is a tendency to try to give programming an 
institutional character, to depersonalize it, as if that makes it more authoritative, 
credible and official. I think this tendency is pernicious. Many museums are already 
intimidating and cold. If our programs are too impersonal, we merely confirm 
what many people already assume: museums are not really interested in them and 
speak in codes that ordinary people haven’t cracked. I also think impersonality 
undermines the quality of programming as well. If we are not personally involved, 
audiences become restive and ill-at-ease. It doesn’t feel right; the visitor becomes 
tense and keeps the experience at arm’s length. The connection isn’t made. 

On the other hand, the personal touch is risky and leaves you and your programs 
vulnerable in various ways. Therefore: Be not dismayed, nor be yet impatient. 
Your day will come. If things don’t go as you hoped or expected, rethink the pro- 
gram. Perhaps you’re missing something, or maybe your idea was flawed to begin 
with. It is important to do a post mortem before abandoning the program so you can 
learn from your failures. Enlist the help of others. Use more charm or diplomacy, 
call in all your chits to involve other museum staff in what you do, but force no 
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one. You may need to send more and better publicity to the papers, radio and 
television stations. Cultivate the media people and try to learn what turns them 
on; write your releases with the hook or grabber already in them so they appear 
unedited and intact in the paper. 

Know the difference between stubbornness and persistence. Sheer doggedness 
is not enough; joy and love must be in it. Keep reaching out for the public, but 
don’t blame them when they don’t respond. They haven't failed you; somehow, you 
have failed them. Don’t lose sight of why you want them to come. Is it because you 
have something enjoyable and beneficial, or because you need statistics? I think it 
is better if a program reaches nobody (and I have had that happen to me) than if it 
reaches a clientele who come in under duress or false pretenses. 

Remember your purpose is to serve others, not to aggrandize yourself. While 
your programming should have a personal touch, it is not about you; it is about 
others. Serving others means being there, physically, mentally, emotionally, all 
the ways you can think of. Pour all your resources into what you’re doing. 
Never schedule yourself for anything else on the day of the event. You may find 
time and energy to get other work done, but don’t plan on it. You have to be 
totally involved. 

For—and this is perhaps the most important commandment of them all—If 
thou art not having fun, don’t do it. If you are not taking pleasure in the 
physical and spiritual stimulation (and aggravation) of the program and the visitors, 
you are wasting your time and talent, and making yourself miserable in the bargain. 
You could be out there in the real world making money. 

That’s the last official commandment but, in the last few years, a few pages of 
apocrypha have turned up and I offer them to you. 

Get thyself adopted. If you want someone to feel beholden to you, ask him 
to do you a favor. If he says no, you have lost nothing, and maybe even planted 
the seeds of guilt; if he says yes, he has a stake in your success which may lead to 
more largess, since his judgment that you were worth his time or money must be 
vindicated. Moreover, by asking for a favor, you are doing one. You are giving 
someone an opportunity to do something useful and worthwhile. What greater 
gift can we give someone than meaningful work or a chance to do good? As a 
moral free agent he is always free to reject that opportunity, but do not reject it in 
advance for him by failing to ask. 

Anyway, nothing helps your credibility in your own shop like having an outside 
person willing to pay your bills. Few directors, however churlish, will reject money 
just because they are only “mildly enthusiastic” about a project. With some people, 
mild enthusiasm is all you're going to get. Nothing establishes your independence 
so well as having your own sugar daddy. You may begrudge the time spent on 
fundraising, but spend it anyway. Don’t raise more than you need; in some cases, 
it’s even better to raise less, forcing your institution to make a commitment to 
your project. No one likes to forego $8,000 out of an unwillingness to spend two. 

And finally, Thou shalt not schedule unnecessary meetings. In fact, don’t 
schedule any meetings unless you are prepared to act. You could wind up getting 
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trapped into acting before you are ready. Run meetings, or they will run you. If 
it’s your meeting, have an agenda. People are willing to spend time at a meeting 
that gets results, but no one likes to have his time wasted. It is not that meetings 
are a necessary evil; they are often a positive good, a creative environment. But 
someone has to set up that environment to liberate that creativity. If you don’t 
know how to run a meeting, learn. There is no other single skill, with the possible 
exceptions of writing or arranging chairs, that is more useful in what we do. 

When I left the NPG, I made an effort to document how Portraits in Motion and 
similar programs were selected, organized, and presented. I offer it as an example of 
how awareness of constraints and criteria can clarify the decision-making process. 
Obviously, those constraints and criteria would be very different even in other 
indoor museums, let alone outdoor museums, but I hope it will be helpful. 

Portraits in Motion (PLM) is a continuing series of monodramas, readers’ theater, 
and small ensemble productions based on the lives and achievements of notable 
Americans. The education department of the NPG has produced these programs 
during the past ten years. The programs have focused on individuals who have 
made significant contributions to American political, cultural or social life, and 
who continue to be of interest to contemporary Americans. The subjects range 
from Diane Arbus and Woodie Guthrie to Dorthea Dix and Edgar Allan Poe. 
While we did not ignore important figures like Benjamin Franklin or Mark 
Twain, we wanted to present something fresh and unexpected. We were particu- 
larly interested in less-well-known figures like author Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
or editor William Allen White, for example—people whose personalities and 
contributions merit re-examination, or others whose portraits may not yet be in 
the permanent collection, or were never portrayed at all. 

PIM deepened the public’s understanding of the museum’s collections and 
exhibitions, while enabling the museum to address the limitations of those 
collection and exhibitions, particularly in the area of neglected groups and 
individuals—notably blacks, women, westerners and southerners. The series 
spawned a number of off-shoots and allowed for a wide variety of performance 
formats. PIM presentations ranged from thirty minutes to almost three hours; we 
once presented four plays in less than two days. Almost all productions were staged 
at NPG, which has no theater, so shows requiring many characters, multiple scene 
changes, or complex special effects were physically beyond our capabilities. 

Because these productions took up exhibit and storage space, they could not: 


e take very long for set up 

e require permanent physical modifications to the building 
e jeopardize the security or condition of any objects 

e stay in place for long periods of time 


Those were very frustrating constraints, as I'm sure you can imagine. As 
much as possible, noise had to be kept to a minimum during setup. We needed 
administrative approval and consent from the Catalog of American Painting to 
have programs or rehearsals in the Great Hall during business hours. We aimed 
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for as little disruption to the life of the gallery as possible. When staff had to 
accommodate themselves to the needs of the program, we were careful to plan 
ahead, consult with everyone concerned, and give them enough time to make 
suitable arrangement. 

NPG’s approach to depicting the lives of historic figures differed from that of 
a presidential library or hall of fame. We were interested in drama, humor and 
thoughtful appreciation, rather than glorification. Not everyone worth knowing 
about is wholly admirable. We would have loved a program about Al Capone, 
for instance. Not everyone worth knowing about changed the course of human 
events either. We would have also enjoyed a presentation on Buster Keaton. In 
fact, we looked for works of high quality, rich in language and insight, sophis- 
ticated in their approach to history, and untainted with filial pietism, however 
worthy the subject. A sense of humor is nice, too; a lot of what we did was just 
plain fun. As a result, we looked for actors, directors, musicians and writers who 
did their homework, without being stuffy, humorless or boring. That narrowed 
the search considerably. 

PIM fees were negotiable, but have never been called generous. We exploited 
the Smithsonian’s prestige somewhat, but there were other inducements for the 
performers as well. There was enough of a fee to provide some control of the 
event and to express respect for the artist. We gradually moved toward market 
compatibility, but never reached it. However, we provided several ancillary ser- 
vices, including: 


e complete photography in black and white and 35mm slide of the event or 
dress rehearsal 

e audiotape recordings of a performance 

e multiple copies of the printed program and, if requested, the mechanicals as well 

e in some cases, housing with a staff person 


We also tried to be supportive in linking performers up with other gigs, pro- 
viding references and referrals. In recent years we asked performers, directors, or 
writers to develop programs for us, and in those cases, we usually had ideas about 
how they might find markets for them after the NPG premiere. 

Most programs, however, were brought to us as either fully developed pieces, 
works-in-progress or proposals for development with NPG support, or at least an 
NPG premiere. PIM never engaged anyone without auditioning their work unless: 


e he or she had appeared at the museum before 

e his or her work and professional reliability were thoroughly well-known to the 
programmer or someone in whom the programmer had total confidence; or 

e he or she had an impeccable reputation for reliability and professionalism 


We established this policy because an idea is only as good as the ability and reli- 
ability of the person responsible for bringing it to fruition. Whenever we broke this 
rule, we lived to regret it, but I suppose we should be grateful we lived. 
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Unless we had worked with them before, we asked performers who wished to 
present a PIM program to submit a brief but clear proposal, which might be quite 
informal, explaining what they wanted to do, how they planned to approach it, 
and what their technical requirements were. In addition, we needed to know their 
fee per performance and degree of flexibility in scheduling. Often, for example, we 
would meet the performer's fee, but negotiate additional performances, an open 
rehearsal, a workshop, or some other kind of service, such as authorship of program 
notes. We also asked them to submit a copy of the script or script outline and/or an 
audio or videotaped version of the show, or, if it was still in development, another 
representative example of their work. Live auditions were sometimes arranged as 
an alternative, but we tended to avoid them as too time-consuming and potentially 
uncomfortable for people like me who have difficulty saying “no” in person. We 
also sought photos, press clippings and reviews. We asked performers to indicate 
any materials they wished returned, as well as those which might not be copied or 
shown to third parties. 

As soon as we received material, we started a file containing the correspondence 
between the performer and NPG, and everything else pertinent to the proposed 
program. If the material was interesting and of acceptable quality, the file was kept 
active while one or more of the following happened: 


e we awaited the special exhibition or other occasion (holiday, anniversary date, 
etc.) for which the program would be particularly appropriate 

e negotiations over fees and other matters proceeded 

e an opening appeared in the schedule 

e we sought outside funding 


We also assembled clusters of related programs because I like to do thematic series. 

An example of the latter might be a number of strong one-person shows or 
shows about poets. NPG had files on Walt Whitman, Vachel Lindsay, Longfellow, 
Sylvia Plath, and Robert Frost when I left. Had I stayed, we could have presented 
these as a cluster over two or three months. 

If the material was not appropriate to NPG, but of high quality, we passed it on 
to Smithsonian Associates, the Museum of American History, or someone else we 
thought might be interested. In cases where a script was appropriate, but needed 
a director and/or performer to do it, we passed it on to one of a number of PIM 
veteran directors who might be willing to work on preparing it for presentation 
at the NPG. We also passed along scripts inappropriate for our use that were in 
search of a director and/or performer, but that ended NPG involvement. If we 
found the material appropriate, but not of high enough quality, we offered tactful 
criticism. If our advice was ignored, that was the end of the story. If our advice 
was followed, we continued to wait for the script. If a piece was not redeemable, 
we dropped the idea. Life is too short, and there is too much real talent out there 
to spend time on things you have major reservations about. This was especially 
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true of bad performances, which are harder to redeem than bad scripts; even if the 
script was very interesting, we didn’t bother unless the performer was replaced. If 
the script had problems, we didn’t bother unless a very good director or performer 
was willing to shape it up. 

In general, until we were really familiar with the game, we stayed out of 
the process of developing programs. There was enough good stuff out there 
for a substantial amount of programming. It was not efficient to involve staff 
time and energy in the creative process until we reached the point of needing 
something unique. There was no mystery to scheduling. We tried to avoid 
blizzards, Redskins games, and other times when people wouldn’t come to the 
museum; we avoided holidays unless the event had a strong holiday connec- 
tion. Christmas was an exception to this because people get so sick of carols and 
The Messiah that they hunger for almost anything else. Also, between Christmas 
and New Year’s there may be an audience for an alternative to football. Friday 
evenings, Saturday and Sunday matinees did very well. Saturday and other eve- 
nings did less well. Friday noontime fluctuated wildly. Programming clustered 
together—several consecutive weekends, a series on the same theme scheduled 
fairly tightly, several different programs on the same weekend, one performer 
or group in place for an extended period, and so on—often did very well. 
Momentum built up, and so did publicity and word-of-mouth advertising. We 
tried to cultivate people at The Washington Post and worked with other press, 
radio and television people. 

In later years, we developed a checklist of steps to take for each PIM or other 
program. This was attached to the file once the event was scheduled and included 
such things as a letter of agreement, invoice, appropriate Smithsonian forms, 
memos or order forms to horticulture, security, audio-visual, lighting and cable, 
flowers, piano suppliers and tuners, public relations, program copy and related 
issues. Checklists are not automatic, however; someone has to make decisions 
about these steps and be sure to follow up. There is no such thing as too much 
follow-through. 

Program notes became an important part of the PIM experience. For last 
year’s series I tried to make the performers responsible for either writing them or 
finding something we could get permission to reproduce. We sometimes adapted 
NPG exhibition scripts or publications. We often used interns or volunteers to 
research and write them; I did the editing in those cases. Before that, the educa- 
tion department staff or I wrote many of them. In a few cases, we contracted 
with scholars or other experts for program notes. Often they were quite a bar- 
gain; they usually did it for about $100. They knew the subject and wrote well. 
Even so, virtually everyone needed some editing to achieve the desired style: 
non-academic but serious, aimed at the literate, intelligent, non-specialist reader 
who very much appreciated wit. 

While some programs which had many components, or dealt with lesser-known 
aspects of American history, needed fairly long time horizons, usually this sort of 
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programming took less time than an exhibition or publication. Well-motivated 
performers and directors can work miracles. In fact, it often proved a mistake to 
plan too far ahead. People who are available now might not be available later. The 
gallery exhibit schedule might change. Something really good might come along, 
and there would be neither space on the schedule nor money in the budget for 
it. As the great public programmer Winston Churchill once put it, the chain of 
destiny can only be handled one link at a time. 
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UTILIZING LIVING HISTORY HOBBY 
RESOURCES 


Thomas Shaw 


Although using reenactors at an historic site has advantages both for the 
site and for the reenactors, Thomas Shaw notes that there are practical 
considerations to take into account when using these non-staff interpret- 
ers, including the issue of standards. Making sure that these non-staff 
interpreters meet your site’s standards and expectations is as important 
now as it was when this topic was discussed in 1988. The paper was part 
of a panel titled “Re-enactors on Site, or Don’t Shoot Until You See the 
Whites of Their Eyes” that considered this topic from a variety of per- 
spectives. This article was originally published in Proceedings of the 1988 
Annual Meeting, vol. 11, 1991, pp. 110-112. 


Living history as a form of interpretation, and as a hobby, is a rapidly expanding 
field. The proliferation of enactment! groups in all parts of the country presents 
an array of opportunities for cooperative ventures with living history museums 
for the ultimate benefit of the visiting public, and mutual benefits to all parties 
involved. Museums are looking for ways to inexpensively and accurately populate 
their historical spaces, to focus on interpretive themes which are not appropriately 
or fully dealt with on a daily basis, and to increase visitation. Enactors are seeking 
historically appropriate contexts in which to enjoy their hobby. A fur trade group 
might devote much time and expense to researching and acquiring accurate cloth- 
ing, weapons, canoes, tents, and camp gear, but then find itself frustratingly out of 
place when encamped on the lawn of the local historical society. Living museums 
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can provide these people with a playground of sorts. If these connections are made 
with the benefit of the public in mind, a good deal of thought and preparation 
must be invested in order to insure a high-quality experience for all involved. 

Unfortunately, many museums’ efforts to utilize enactors have not been 
particularly imaginative. The museums opt out for a once- or twice-a-year 
“event” by simply turning the site over to the hobbyists and opening the gates 
to the public while the regular staff takes a weekend break. Although it is true 
that large numbers of visitors often turn out for these events, and that people 
generally enjoy themselves, the reality is that in doing so, the museum loses 
control of its interpretive program. Enactment groups have varying degrees of 
commitment to presenting meaningful public programs. The museum has a 
responsibility to direct the entire range of its programming and therefore must 
work with enactors to produce appropriate programs. The entire matter turns 
on trust and unity of purpose for the benefit of the public. 

The success of an “enactment”—for it is impossible to “re-enact” anything— 
depends primarily on the quality of the interaction between the museum and the 
hobbyists long before the actual event. It is imperative that the museum articu- 
late its pride in the quality of public programs offered, and its wish to unite with 
the hobbyists to provide the public with a unique experience. To this end, the 
museum staff must decide upon standards of dress, equipage, and behavior, and 
clearly communicate those standards in writing to the enactors well in advance of 
the event. Sometimes these standards can be negotiated, particularly if the museum 
is asking the hobbyists to do something out of their normal line. Generally speak- 
ing though, the museum should set standards at least equal to those maintained on 
a daily basis by its own staff. If the group is willing to accept the challenge, fine. 
If not, that’s fine, too. Not having an event is better than having a poor one. It is 
best to set high standards from the first time an event is organized. Anyone who has 
ever tried to clean up an event that has gotten out of hand knows the resentment 
this situation can create. 

The museum must be aware, however, that enactors are hobbyists and that they 
commit their limited time and funds according to their own priorities and abili- 
ties. There are certain elements of an impression which are simply too expensive 
or unavailable; many materials and manufacturing techniques no longer exist. Be 
aware, too, that many enactors are less hardy than the persons they emulate, and 
require certain modern amenities such as ice chests, foam pads and sleeping bags. 
The bottom line is fairness to all concerned. Even though you cannot set unreason- 
able standards for enactors, the public is entitled to as authentic an environment as 
possible. You can allow conveniences as long as they are not seen by the public. 
Remember it is not the people that catch your error that you should worry about 
when you say “no one will know anyway,” but rather those who will not notice 
your inaccuracies and accept your version of time and place as truthful. 

Beyond physical accuracy, the museum must insist on the same level of inter- 
action between the enactors and the public as it expects from its own staff, and 
needs to prepare the hobbyists for that responsibility. The pre-event packet sent to 
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each volunteer should include a detailed orientation to the site and to the specific 
time and place represented. The museum should develop as specific a scenario 
for the event as possible. Merely having an event where anything “pre-1840” 
is acceptable and providing no direction for appearance or behavior is pointless. 
What makes an event special for the participants and the public is the ability of the 
museum to transport them beyond their present realities, if only briefly. Making 
the participants comfortable in the chosen time and place is crucial. For first-time 
events, you may have to provide training sessions for the core group of enactors. 
As time goes on, these people will train new participants. At the very minimum, 
the museum must provide each person with material laying out the scenario and 
interpretive goals of the event. They need to understand the reasons for choosing 
the time and the place, who they are portraying, and how those characters came 
to be there. Contemporary accounts are useful, as are period illustrations of the 
site and the people of the time. Be careful not to overload the enactors, but do 
provide the basic tools required by the nature of the event. 

Be certain, too, that there are planned interpretive activities throughout the 
day. This will give the participants something more to do than sit in camp and stare 
at the visitors. All enactors like to display their skills or take part in some activity 
which will teach them something new about the period. This is particularly impor- 
tant the more times you do an event. Newness will carry it for a couple of years, 
but in order to maintain enactor interest, you need to add a few new wrinkles. 
Work these new ideas out with the group in advance, so they have time to prepare 
and to tap their knowledge of the period. They may have a better understanding 
of appropriate period activities than anyone at the museum. Also include ideas 
for unscheduled skits which can be initiated at any time. This will go a long way 
toward insuring that something of interest to visitors is happening most of the time. 
The need for controlled activity must, however, be balanced with free time for the 
participants to relax, cook, visit, and nap. Remember that the event is made pos- 
sible by people on their own time. They need to be able to enjoy themselves, too. 
Enactors appreciate structure in events, particularly if they have had a hand in their 
development. If the event is an overnight one, allow them to be out-of-period 
after the public leaves. They might desire this as a way of relaxing after a stressful 
day interacting with visitors. 

You will also need to coach most enactors in the basics of interpretive techniques 
and the importance of their public role. They must understand that the museum’s 
purpose is to impact the visitors in such a way that they are entertained and educated. 
If you are working with people who have little experience in this sort of public con- 
tact, it takes a good deal of groundwork. Many enactors are, however, more than 
eager to impart the things they have learned in the pursuit of their hobby. The chal- 
lenge for the museum, then, is to insure that the information is accurate. Enactors as 
a group display a wide range of motivations. Some are careful scholars and are com- 
mitted to authenticity and education. Others are involved in the hobby primarily 
because of the romance of the time, or for its recreational value. The “Authentics” 
are no problem for the museum once it has channeled their energy. The others either 
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need to be worked with and nurtured, or barred from the event. Good interpretive 
activities such as weddings, pay days, drills, contests, and dancing lessen the burden 
on shy and inexperienced individuals by catching everyone up in the flow of activity. 

All of this is important because the public trusts museums. People view muse- 
ums as places of authority. Because of this, visitors will view any behavior on the 
part of the enactors as correct and sanctioned by the museum. Visitors generally do 
not differentiate between the interpretive performance of these volunteers and the 
museum staff. While the enactors may be, and often are, authorities on the par- 
ticular subject of the event, especially if it is somewhat out of the regular museum 
program line, the museum has the ultimate responsibility for the execution of the 
event. Museum staff should work closely with enactors on all levels of the planning 
to ensure understanding and unity of purpose. During the event itself, staff should 
direct the scheduled activities, at the very least on the level of keeping scheduled 
activities on time. A good role for staff interpreters is that of a leader who initiates 
skits and supports the activity of the group interaction. 

If the site offers tours or orientations, the regular staff should give them. They 
know far more about the site and its operations than the enactors, and are better 
able to answer visitors’ questions. It is not fair to impose these staff functions on 
people who are there to enjoy themselves. Likewise, interpretive areas which need 
a good deal of security or expertise should at least be supervised by a staff member. 

All of this sounds like a lot of work, and it is. With this in mind, the museum 
should offer certain rewards for the enactors, or at least insure that they do not 
have to absorb the cost of the event themselves. The museum should provide pow- 
der and materials at events which feature firearms demonstrations. The institution 
should also provide forage and bedding for livestock. Firewood, straw, and some 
food should also come out of the museum’s budget. The museum should also help 
to defray the transportation costs of groups invited to come from a long distance 
away. This is especially courteous if transportation of large animals or heavy artil- 
lery is involved. With large or varied events, supplying food for all meals may be 
an impossible undertaking. If that is the case, the museum should at least put on a 
feed for the participants. This can be either in period or modern. A well-presented 
period feed, especially one which features dishes not normally available to most 
people, can be a memorable experience, and certainly shows appreciation for the 
enactors at the end of a long, hot day before the public. 

Beyond these rewards for the specific event, the museum can go a long way 
toward ensuring the continued support of the enactors by allowing them to use 
the site for their own private purposes. Opening the site during the off-season 
for non-public activities such as musters, workshops, dinners, dances, and over- 
nights, allowing the enactors the freedom of the “period playground” without 
the presence of the public, will make them all the more willing to engage inactive 
interpretation when called upon. The museum might also offer to store some of 
the group’s gear or provide them with a meeting place. 

The fundamental point to remember when utilizing enactors in a museum set- 
ting is that the museum must have control over the public program, and it must 
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work together with the enactors to achieve the desired goals. Enactors are valu- 
able resources who can add greatly to the museum’s programs, but they must be 
managed in ways which uphold the integrity of the museum and at the same time 
further their goals as private individuals pursuing a hobby interest. 


Note 


1 Editors note:The author prefers to use the term “enact” rather than “re-enact/reenact.” In 
a private message to the editor (private email to Martha B. Katz-Hyman, 9/23/2017), he 
stated, ““Enactor” describes what Living History hobbyists and professionals do in a specific 
context. It's about dramatization and bringing immediacy to an aspect of the past and it 
involves interaction (which is what differentiates this behavior from ‘acting’).” 
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USING THEIR VOICES 


Engaging Cultural Communities in 
Living History 


Ellen Gasser 


While some living history museums work to interpret cultures and com- 
munities that no longer exist in their area, other sites may be able to work 
with local resources to make connections that enhance the public’s under- 
standing of their neighbors. Ellen Gasser detailed two different projects 
that were undertaken with distinct communities in the province of Alberta, 
Canada, to expand Calgary’s Heritage Park Historical Village interpretation 
of those groups. The article was first published in Proceedings of the 2013 
Conference and Annual Meeting, vol. 37, 2014, pp. 212-223. The original 
article included photos that are not included here. 


Synopsis 


In 2007, Heritage Park Historical Village launched two independent and ground- 
breaking projects to provide stronger cultural interpretation using the voices of 
two specific cultural communities. Each project followed a different pathway to 
engaging the community in representing itself. 

The Montefiore Institute was an idea brought to Heritage Park by the Jewish 
community of Calgary, which raised the funds, conducted the research, restored 
a historic synagogue, and developed programming materials in consultation with 
Heritage Park. The “Little Synagogue” today is interpreted by an enthusiastic team 
of Jewish staff and volunteers. 

The Aboriginal Encampment project was created to address a critical missing 
story in Heritage Park. Funded by a generous private donation, an Aboriginal 
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consultant was hired to work with Heritage Park staff to plan and develop a First 
Nations program. Aboriginal interpreters hired each year have helped to develop 
new ideas, forge relationships with the broader First Nations Community and 
expand the program. 

Both programs have been challenging but have had great success. 


Background 


Heritage Park Historical Village is the largest living history site in Canada and the 
second-largest in North America. Within its 126 acres, it tells the story of the set- 
tlement of western Canada, representing four major time periods: 


The 1860s: Plains First Nations Cultures [Treaty 7 Nations — Kainai, Siksika, 
Piikani of the Blackfoot Confederacy; Nakoda (Stoney) and Tsuu t'ina 
(Sarcee)]; the Hudson’s Bay Company fur traders (largely Scottish, French 
and Metis) and the Catholic missionaries. 


The 1880s: just prior to the arrival of the railway in western Canada — 
stories include the I.G. Baker Company, Northwest Mounted Police, 
and the earliest settlers like Sam Livingston, on whose lands the park is 
built. These settlers were largely Irish, Scottish, British, eastern Canadian 
or American. 


1910 to 1914: the largest area of the park is set up like a typical prairie railway 
town encompassed by a working railroad. With the coming of the railroad, 
homesteaders from Great Britain, Europe, eastern Canada and the United 
States flocked to the west in droves. 


1930s to 1950s: Gasoline Alley Museum presents the rise of the automobile 
and the developing car culture. 


The Missing Cultural Mosaic 


In all four eras of the park we have interpreters in costume, representing the times 
and telling the stories of the characters, settlement, and history. Interpretation is 
presented mostly in third person, with some first person in short vignettes and 
through our roving street theatre. Most exhibits portray typical homes, trades 
and businesses established by British settlers who came to western Canada. Only 
five exhibits have some mention of other nationalities as a part of their story — 
Scandinavian settlers at the Thorpe House, Chinese immigrants in the unstaffed 
Chinese laundry and Club Cafe, and Metis or French Canadians as part of the 
story in the HBC Fort and Mission. Seldom do we actually address the varied 
cultural mosaic that developed in western Canada — the areas of settlement by 
specific groups such as the First Nations, French, Ukrainian, Japanese, German, 
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Norwegian, Mormon or Hutterite settlers, or the Chinese who were brought in 
to help build the railroad, etc. 

In 2007 a change began to happen in the park that ultimately led to two new 
programs that focus on cultural interpretation and use interpreters from the Jewish 
and the First Nations communities to tell the stories. The two special programs 
evolved very differently, but both have much in common. Working with these 
cultural communities has been both challenging and very rewarding and both pro- 
grams have a great impact on our visitors, far beyond what we had imagined. 


A. Representing Aboriginal Culture 


The Aboriginal Encampment project was created to address a critical missing story 
in Heritage Park — the 10,000 years of Plains First Nations culture. The idea to 
develop this program came from Heritage Park management in response to public 
comments. Funding was secured through a generous private donation for five 
years, to get the program off the ground. An Aboriginal researcher was hired in the 
first year, to develop what story should be told, research information for costume 
design, create a site binder of materials for training and begin the groundwork for 
programming. 2007 was the pilot year for the program. Victoria, a Metis woman 
who had visited the park for years and every year had written a comment card to 
ask “Where is the Aboriginal story?” saw the advertisement for Aboriginal inter- 
preters and decided to apply. She describes the program that year as consisting of 
“one lone interpreter, a tipi, a stump and a cowhide.” Victoria did an excellent job, 
however, and credits the park with providing great training from Blackfoot elders 
that helped her learn so much that year. Reviews were excellent. 

I began working at Heritage Park in February of 2008 and inherited coordi- 
nation of the Aboriginal program as part of my duties as Public Programming 
Coordinator. The park had hired an Aboriginal program consultant, Jennifer 
Howse, a museum professional and Metis, to work with Heritage Park staff 
to continue developing the program. Jennifer and I worked closely together, 
planning and coordinating the program. The third person involved was Susan 
Reckseidler, the Manager of Interpretation, assisting with donor relationships, 
budget, and participating in program planning, including helping plan an annual 
Aboriginal special event at Heritage Park. 

The Aboriginal program consultant was key in furthering the Aboriginal 
program at the park, due to the range and complexity of other programming 
initiatives I was responsible for in the role of Public Program Coordinator. The 
position is responsible for 27 exhibits, 80 seasonal staff, 70 volunteers, a vari- 
ety of special programs and trades exhibits, as well as the development of the 
Gasoline Alley Museum and synagogue programming. Though I had the experi- 
ence and keen interest in First Nations culture from working at a sacred site of the 
Blackfoot for 4 years (Writing-on-Stone Provincial Park) and had done years of 
related research, and I had a vision for what the program could be, I would never 
have had sufficient time to do all the leg work required by myself to turn that 
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vision into reality. Jennifer, Susan and I would meet, make a plan for the season 
and a budget for purchasing artifact reproductions or “props” and programming 
supplies for the encampment, and then Jennifer would do the majority of the 
ordering of supplies. Jennifer researched to find places to advertise for interpre- 
teres and sent out the postings we developed. We worked together to conduct 
the interviews and hire and train the staff each year. Jennifer did the majority of 
negotiations to bring in performers for our Dance, Drum and Discover Aboriginal 
special event and for Aboriginal guests to help train or mentor the staff. She also 
worked with our Aboriginal interpreters to develop their work schedule and pro- 
vided mentoring during the season in good interpretive techniques. 

Each year of the past five years, the individuals we have hired have helped us 
further the program due to their individual talents and interests, their person- 
alities, and their connections to the First Nations community. By coincidence, 
rather than design, the majority of applicants and all of the interpreters hired have 
been from one of the three nations of the Blackfoot Confederacy and we are in 
Blackfoot traditional territory so this has been very appropriate. We have had 
Tsuu tina applicants but for some reason, though we have made job offers, no 
Tsuu tina have worked for a full season in the encampment. We have had Tsuu 
tina performers and elders assist with training and special programming, however, 
and have made some good connections with that group, whose reserve begins at 
the southwestern edge of the city. No Nakoda (Stoney) have applied for jobs, 
and our connection with that group of Treaty 7 has been limited. Their reserve is 
further to the west and there are far fewer Stoney residents living within the city 
of Calgary, which makes working at the park difficult. 

Creating a program that was started internally means that we began without the 
voice of the Aboriginal community and each year we have worked to create link- 
ages with the Aboriginal community to strengthen our program and work toward 
more and more authentic interpretation of the culture. We have begun to centre 
our interpretation on the Blackfoot way of life as the dominant story, though we 
still tell the history of the Tsuu t'ina and Nakoda and highlight cultural differences 
between them and the Blackfoot. Time spent with our Blackfoot interpreters, and 
with elders and special guests from the Blackfoot community, has helped us to 
learn more and more about the intricacies of Blackfoot culture, and also to learn 
what significant cultural differences there can be when employing Aboriginal staff 
rather than white or Western culture staff. The challenges in creating an excellent 
program are based a lot in understanding how the cultural differences, even today, 
impact our interpreters. 


Some of the Challenges 


1. Team Dynamics 


e The encampment is composed of several tipis and usually four Aboriginal 
interpreters working each day, for a total team of six or seven staff. 
Having a team working together, rather than one or two staff in an 
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exhibit as in other sites, is a real challenge at times. If the team does 
not work well together, the experience for the interpreters can be very 
stressful rather than positive. 

Creating a strong, supportive team in the encampment that lasts through 
the whole season is a challenge. It always starts off well, but by midsum- 
mer, problems occur. 

Residential school impacts or intergenerational trauma experienced by 
our staff as children of Residential school survivors has impacts on indi- 
viduals and their interpersonal skills, and also can cause sensitivity to 
certain subjects of discussion or comments made by others on the team. 
We try to hire a variety of interpreters of different ages, and male and 
female if possible, with different levels of knowledge. We also look for 
people with traditional cultural skills like singing/drumming, crafting, 
beadwork, or traditional cooking. Some staff come with strong cultural 
upbringing, some with strong university history background, some with a 
less cultural/historic background but good public relations skills. 

While we feel diversity is an advantage and hope the team will learn 
from each other and grow stronger together, this is not always the case. 
As employers or supervisors we recognize talented individuals irrespec- 
tive of age/upbringing, but culturally Blackfoot people tend to defer to 
individuals older than themselves, even if they are not the most talented 
or knowledgeable interpreters in the group. This can lead to tensions. 


Cultural Sensitivities 


Differences in knowledge of our staff and also in their understanding of 
their culture can lead to internal team debate over the “correct” inter- 
pretation of history and cultural traditions. This can lead to tensions over 
who is “right.” 

There is sometimes discomfort for our most traditionally-raised inter- 
preters with certain cultural sensitivities aspects of our encampment that 
are viewed as not authentic, or about the use of some of the objects 
from a spiritual sense, even though they are not true artifacts, but simply 
reproductions. 

Some aspects of the culture are not for sharing with white culture. There 
are very sacred things. Our interpreters may not tell us this is the case, and 
they just may not say anything when we ask for comment in a meeting. 


3. Recruitment Issues 


There are not a lot of applicants each year for the positions. It is hard 
to reach this group through traditional recruitment advertisements. 
Prospective candidates also need to live in Calgary in order to get to 
work as the drive from local reserves is too far to come in and out daily. 
It is difficult to find candidates with actual experience as an interpreter. 
This is not a common profession for Aboriginal residents of the Calgary 
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area. It is also difficult to find outgoing Aboriginal candidates who are not 
afraid to initiate conversations with guests. 


Establishing Trust 


Establishing trust with our interpreters as their supervisors can be a dif- 
ficult task. Trust is slow to earn with our First Nations interpreters. 
Aboriginal staff do not always feel comfortable with the fact that there 
are multiple Lead Hands responsible for all interpreters in the park. We 
have found it is very important to have one main Lead Hand responsible 
for daily supervision of the Aboriginal staff so that they can develop trust 
with that person. 

It is also critical for trust to be developed with me as the coordinator, and 
with our Aboriginal program consultant, particularly so that they know 
they can rely on us in times of crisis. 

If Aboriginal staff are uncomfortable with a situation, or a meeting, they 
will just not show up rather than confront us with the issue. Several times 
we have made a job offer to a candidate that seemed interested and never 
received a return phone call to say yes or no. Staff will not attend meet- 
ings if they feel there might be conflict, or they may not come to a field 
trip, attend a training session or a blessing if they feel the site is sacred or 
the elder is not a suitable choice for leading the blessing or training. Often 
they will say they are coming and just not show up and never tell us the 
true reason why. 

We are often unsure as an employer of when we might offend staff or 
special performers, what the correct protocols are with elders and with 
staff, and when we can enforce attendance rules. 

Insensitive comments from guests can impact our staff. Most com- 
ments are not intentional and come from lack of knowledge and 
stereotypes people were raised with, but some small amount are racist. 
These comments wear heavily on some Interpreters over the course 
of the season. 


Attendance 


Attendance and punctuality can also be issues. 

If some staff are consistently late or miss work regularly, the rest of the 
team feels let down and morale suffers. 

Powwows or spiritual events like the annual Sundance can make staffing 
the encampment on weekends a challenge. 

Being able to provide support in crisis and trying to ensure personal crisis 
does not impact the rest of the interpreters and the program is one of 
the biggest challenges. There is a higher incidence of crisis in the lives of 
Aboriginal staff (families and extended families experience suicide, alco- 
holism, poverty, homelessness) and this can lead to staff missing work or 
being late or carrying their stress into the workplace. 
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6. Training and Daily Operations Issues 


Though many of our staff are university-educated, most do not read the 
site binder or training materials. Many do not pay attention to notes and 
memos and staff schedule documents issued to them. Reading is not cul- 
turally the way learning is done, it is not a priority with many staff, and 
some also have reading difficulties. Yet interpretation and museum work 
is a culture of reading and research. So how do we ensure the staff learn 
correct information? 


Some of the Successes 


1. Positive Public Reaction 


Guests are so very pleased to meet an Aboriginal person. They often stay 
far longer in the encampment than in other sites. They ask all kinds of 
questions as they find this a safe environment to do so. Many never have 
the opportunity to talk with an Aboriginal person elsewhere in their lives. 
Guest questions are not just about First Nation life in the 1860s and 
before, but very much about life today and Aboriginal culture today. 
Guests are learning of the beauty and richness of Plains First Nations 
culture or Metis culture from the past, but also that these cultures are 
very much alive today. We are helping to remove stereotypes and build 
bridges between cultures. 


2. Program Growth 


The program has grown greatly over the 5 years since 2007. We now 
have three tipis, many artifacts, six full-time staff, and we are able to por- 
tray a much richer environment in the encampment. 

We have increased the number, type and quality of demonstrations and 
activities over the five years and now present cooking, beading, dry- 
ing meat, making pemmican, drumming, singing, storytelling, Aboriginal 
games (bows and arrows, rattle game, hoop and spear, bone toss, balanc- 
ing sticks, hand games) and tipi raising/lowering. 


3. Staff Retention 


Our Aboriginal interpreters consider the encampment and the Park an 
enjoyable, safe place to work. 

Many have returned year after year due to the support we provide, and 
the overall positive atmosphere of all staff and visitors at Heritage Park. 
We have some staff who have worked for us for 3, 4 and 5 years in the 
encampment. Most return at least for a second year. 

In 2013, Victoria, the very first person to work in the encampment in 
2007, the pilot year, applied to return because she was so pleased with the 
progress she had seen in the program and she wanted to be part of it again. 
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4. Aboriginal Community Support 


e Our involvement over the past year with the Treaty 7 Management 
Corporation is helping us develop very strong relationships with the 
Blackfoot community. We are in the position now of expanding the pro- 
gram to be more authentic, to have stronger elder support, to have more 
and more buy-in from the greater Blackfoot and Aboriginal communities 
through these connections. 

e Our reputation has grown through the staff we have employed and 
their telling others in the Blackfoot community that this is a good 
place to work, and through partnering with Treaty 7 Management 
Corporation. 

e Hosting a powwow at Heritage Park brought many Treaty 7 guests to 
our park. 

e Leaders in the Treaty 7 community believe in the program and are trying 
to help us improve it. 

e Our new Aboriginal program consultant for 2013 is Blackfoot and well 
connected with the community. She has also done years of research on 
Blackfoot clothing that will help improve our presentation. 

e Weare considering doing a cultural audit, a new program offered through 
the Treaty 7 Management Corporation, to verify our program and give it 
more credibility with elders of the Treaty 7 Nations. 


B. Representing Jewish Culture 


The Little Synagogue exhibit at Heritage Park had a much different evolution than 
the Aboriginal Encampment program. The idea to have a synagogue in the park came 
from the Jewish community, in particular one individual, Irena Karshenbaum, who 
raised the question, “Why is the Jewish community and its settlement history and 
culture not represented in the park?” Irena approached others in the Jewish commu- 
nity who supported her idea, and together they approached Heritage Park about it. 
Park management and board members were supportive of the idea but to bring a new 
building into the park and develop programming to support it is an expensive and 
time-consuming undertaking, and donor support is required. The park was already 
in the midst of a major capital campaign and expansion project and not able to focus 
dedicated energy or funds to this additional exhibit idea at that time. But it was a great 
idea. To make it happen, the Jewish community formed “The Little Synagogue on 
the Prairie Project Society” (LSOTPPS) to raise the funds necessary, conduct the 
research, coordinate the restoration or reconstruction work, and develop the pro- 
gramming for the exhibit. A partnership agreement was signed with Heritage Park 
with the understanding that not until the group (LSOTPPS) had raised the majority 
of the funds required would actual construction or restoration begin. 

The enthusiasm and commitment of the LSOTPPS members was infectious, 
and their group also contained some very talented, knowledgeable and skilled 
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museum, education and media professionals who created a very successful grass- 
roots fundraising campaign. They gave talks and presentations throughout the 
Jewish community, used the various media and computer networks to raise the 
profile of the project throughout Calgary, southern Alberta and Canada, with 
some of their news spreading all the way to Israel. Funds soon began to come 
in and the Jewish community was kept well informed of progress on the project 
throughout the whole process of fundraising, research, and restoration, building a 
high level of community support and investment in the project. 

At first it was thought that a little prairie synagogue would have to be built to 
replicate one of the ones that had once existed in the 20 Jewish farming colonies 
that sprang up in western Canada between 1882 and the early 1920s. But careful 
research, and a stroke of luck, resulted in the exciting discovery that one of the 
actual historic synagogues was still in existence. The Montefiore Institute was 
a small prairie synagogue that had been built by the settlers of the Montefiore 
Colony in eastern Alberta in 1916 and abandoned in 1927 when the settlers in 
the region (Jewish and non-Jewish alike) abandoned their farms due to drought 
and poor soil conditions. The building had sat, boarded up on the prairie, for 
many years, and was used for a short time as a granary, before it was eventually 
sold and moved to the town of Hanna. Here it was renovated and turned into a 
house, occupied by the Fano Family for many years. As luck would have it, when 
it was discovered by one of the members of the LSOTPPS, the house was for sale! 
Although modified inside and covered in stucco, testing revealed the building 
was structurally sound and under the stucco, the original siding still existed and 
so much of the building was still intact that it was deemed worthy of restoring. It 
was an incredible discovery! 

Led by Trudy Cowan, a well-respected Alberta museum professional, and res- 
toration architect Lorne Simpson, and funded by the LSOTPPS, the building was 
moved from Hanna to a location east of Calgary, where the major work of remov- 
ing interior walls and taking off layer after layer of stucco, wallpaper and other 
coverings was done, returning to the original wood beneath. As Trudy tells it, “the 
building spoke to us,” and with each layer new discoveries were made that helped 
determine where the original walls once were, uncovered the casings for the origi- 
nal window frames and doorway, and helped reveal such things as where the wood 
stove had been, due to burn marks in the floor and timbers beneath. 

When the building exterior work was largely completed (including filling every 
single one of the stucco nail holes!), the interior taken back to the original wood, 
windows restored, and all was stable enough and ready for fine interior work, it 
was time to move the Little Synagogue to Heritage Park. The LSOTPPS members 
were so committed and so excited that the whole committee stayed up all night to 
make the journey into Calgary with the house moving company. Heritage Park 
staff joined them in the early morning as the building slid perfectly onto its new 
foundations. It was a triumphant day. Over the winter, shrouded in, and with 
power and heat in place, the interior restoration work continued. 
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Throughout the whole process, Heritage Park staff were involved in the 
planning for this new exhibit. Our Fundraising Department and CEO met regu- 
larly with the funding arm of the LSOTPPS. Our curator was consulted on 
interior work and furnishings plans and provided artifacts from our collections 
that would fit the site. The Manager of Interpretation, Education Coordinator, 
Costume Designer and I, the Public Programming Coordinator, worked with 
the Education Committee of the LSOTPPS and provided input into what was 
needed for historical information for the site loose-leaf binder (used by interpreters 
to learn about the exhibit), and provided ideas and input into programming initia- 
tives to ensure they matched the needs, mandate and audience at Heritage Park. 
When the project was completed, the exhibit would be turned over to Heritage 
Park and we would be responsible for staffing and operating it, so it was essential 
that it fit with our park programming and operations. 

As work progressed, the Jewish community was kept posted on its progress 
and interesting discoveries through regular articles and talks by members of the 
LSOTPPS. People from the Jewish community came forth to offer their services 
to help with furnishings. A skilled Jewish carpenter donated his time and created 
the benches and bimah (raised platform in front of the Torah ark) for the site, 
handcrafting them with historic techniques out of a large spruce tree felled, dried 
and seasoned for the purpose. The Rimon Guild, a Jewish needlework group, cre- 
ated the linens and other handcrafted items for the interior. As word of the project 
spread, items surfaced from other historic Jewish farming colonies that fit the site: 
a Torah ark from the Sonneberg colony, a Torah ark pediment saved from a shul 
(“synagogue” in Yiddish) in Manitoba, a photograph of the Berkovitch family on 
their farm at Montefiore, and the one and only book thus far found containing a 
stamp inside showing it was from the original library of over 1000 books that was 
housed in the Montefiore Institute. 

When the building was finally officially opened to the public in June of 2009 
the Jewish community came out in full force, with over 2000 people attending 
(almost one-quarter of the Jewish population in Calgary), including descendants of 
the original colonists, who came from as far away as California to attend. Everyone 
who attended that day, Jewish and non-Jewish alike, was overcome with emotion 
at the outpouring of joy and sense of pride and ownership in the Little Synagogue 
felt by the Jewish community. 

The funds raised by the LSOTPPS provided for two Jewish program advisors, 
Trudy Cowan and Sandra Morton-Wiseman, to stay on with the project to assist 
us at the park in our first year of operations. Similar to the Aboriginal program, 
the Little Synagogue program requires a lot of extra attention and time. These two 
consultants were indispensable. They assisted with advertising and interviewing 
Jewish staff and volunteers to interpret in the exhibit, helped train and mentor the 
individuals, piloted the programming ideas, and provided answers for the Little 
Synagogue staff for the many unexpected questions that came from the public 
that were not covered in the site binder or training program. The consultants also 
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provided valuable connections to the Jewish community that were vital in building 


credibility for the synagogue program and Heritage Park. 


Some of the Challenges 


1. Ongoing Program Support 


It was expected that the support provided by the Little Synagogue pro- 
gram advisors would only be required for the first year of operation, but 
the complexity of the culture and the demands of the program were 
such that it was difficult to have enough time to adequately support the 
program in the second year. Fortunately for me, and for Heritage Park, 
Trudy Cowan remained as a program advisor in a volunteer capacity for 
two more years and eventually funding was put in place in 2012 to for- 
malize the role of a synagogue program consultant to provide the extra 
time and mentorship needed. 


2. “Ownership” 


The strong investment of the Jewish community and the members of 
the LSOTPPS over the years needed to raise the funds and restore the 
building resulted in very strong ownership in the Little Synagogue, which 
continues years later, although the exhibit and programming are tech- 
nically the responsibility of Heritage Park to operate. Our Jewish staff 
and volunteers often don’t understand why we cannot respond imme- 
diately to all ideas or needs. They don’t always understand how the site 
fits within overall park operations or appreciate the great demands on 
staff already from other programming initiatives. They would like to see 
things happen right away for the site, but sometimes that is not possible. 


3. Cultural Issues 


Jewish culture is both beautiful and incredibly complex. Lead Hands 
often feel inadequately informed and not comfortable supporting the staff 
or doing lunch breaks in the site. Integrating the site with all other exhib- 
its means spending time training Lead Hands and also raising cultural 
awareness in all our staff. 


4. Establishing Trust 


Trust is slow to earn in the Jewish community. It is important to have 
one Lead Hand who is assigned to assist with the site, to provide a trusted 
person for the synagogue staff and volunteers to work with. It is also 
important to have a Little Synagogue program consultant who is Jewish 
and connected to the community. Heritage Park was not trusted to 
deliver a great Chanukah adult evening program, for example, until our 
Jewish Synagogue consultant spread the word about the program and 
brought credibility to it through her name and connections. 
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The Jewish community in Calgary is small and well connected. Rumours 
travel fast via the grapevine. If it is perceived Heritage Park is not doing 
something correctly, whether true or not, it can spread rapidly. 
Non-Jewish staff or volunteers for the Little Synagogue are not easily 
accepted, unless they do a lot of studying and show they really do under- 
stand parts of the culture and are sincere in their desire to learn. 

To find the “right” answer to a cultural or religious question can be 
very difficult; the three different Jewish communities — Orthodox, 
Conservative and Reform — might all have different views on it, and we 
must choose which one fits the time period of our synagogue and the 
colonists best. 


5. Staff Challenges 


Staffing the site on the Sabbath — Saturdays — can be a challenge if staff 
and volunteers are observant Jews. The High Holidays in autumn are 
a particular challenge as almost all Jewish staff and volunteers celebrate 
these holidays. 


6. Training 


The first day of training for all staff in the park is always a Saturday, 
which means many of our Jewish staff and volunteers miss it. Changing 
to a Sunday is not a good solution as a great majority of our other 400 
seasonal staff and many volunteers are involved with churches or family 
get togethers on Sundays. 

Significant events or funerals in the Jewish community can affect attend- 
ance at other training sessions so an advisor is needed to keep us aware of 
potential conflicting dates. 


Some of the Successes 


1. Public Response 


Guests are so very pleased to meet a Jewish interpreter. They often stay 
far longer here than at other sites. They ask all kinds of questions as they 
find this a safe environment to do so. Many never have the opportunity 
to talk with a Jewish person elsewhere in their lives. 

The Little Synagogue has become the second-most visited interpretive 
exhibit in the park! 

Questions are not just about the history of Jewish immigration or of the 
Montefiore colony, but very much about Jewish culture and life today. 
Guests learn of the beauty and richness of Jewish culture, and learn that 
there are more Jewish people in Calgary or western Canada than they 
imagined (8000-9000 in Calgary). We are helping to raise awareness, 
remove stereotypes and build bridges between cultures. 
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e We pack the synagogue full when doing storytelling of Jewish folk tales 
at special events, and guests return the following year specifically to hear 
the tales again! 

e Many guests over the past years have become very emotional in the site — 
either discovering their Jewish roots, or finding a connection to the set- 
tlers of the Montefiore colony as descendants of them. Guests from other 
countries that are Jewish are very moved by visiting the Little Synagogue. 


2. Program Expansion 


e We have increased the number and kinds of programming in the site — 
adding Jewish music, cantorial singers, a sample cheder (Yiddish for “school”) 
lesson, a knot tying activity to learn about prayer shawls and the significance 
of the fringes on them, Chanukah activities, programming about the Jewish 
High Holidays, storytelling, craft activities, etc. 

e We have developed a new faith-based school program that shows the 
similarities and differences between four different cultural/faith groups 
based on four exhibits in the park — Jewish (Little Synagogue), Catholic 
(Our Lady of Peace Mission), Anglican (St. Martin’s Church) and 
Blackfoot (Aboriginal Encampment). We are working currently on pub- 
lic programming to link these sites as well. 


3. Staff Retention 


e There is a high level of satisfaction in our Jewish interpretive staff and 
volunteers. Many have continued volunteering or working as for the full 
five years since we opened in 2009 as they enjoy the experience so much 
and feel well supported. 


C. Summary 


By engaging the Aboriginal and the Jewish communities in our living history 
site, and employing staff and volunteers from these cultural groups to tell their 
story, we are providing much stronger cultural interpretation at Heritage Park 
today. Both the Aboriginal and the synagogue program are building positive 
connections between cultural groups and helping Calgarians and their visitors, 
to understand the beauty and complexity of these cultures. We are dispelling 
stereotypes and building understanding. Guests are so very pleased to meet a 
person from these two cultures and feel comfortable in the setting of Heritage 
Park to ask questions they would not ask outside of our facility. They stay 
for a long time in both places, ask many questions and are truly engaged and 
entranced. Our other staff and volunteers are enriched by working with Jewish 
and First Nations interpreters also, and Heritage Park is becoming a more inclu- 
sive employer of other cultural groups. 

Though the programs take a lot of extra effort and time, and they are complex 
and challenging, the rewards are also very great and we have achieved a lot of 
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success over the past five years as we have developed and grown the programs. 
My life and career have personally been enriched by working as the coordinator 
of both of these programs. We have learned, and continue to learn, more and 
more each day through association with the talented and interesting staff and 
volunteers, program advisors and special guests from the Treaty 7 First Nations 
community and the Jewish community. Heritage Park has gained great credibil- 
ity with both communities and we are grateful for the support and help members 
of these communities provide each year to assist us in improving the program- 
ming. We are committed to continuing to grow and strengthen both programs 
in the coming years. 


Taylor & Francis 
Taylor & Francis Group 
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PART V 


Living Collections 
Or, Putting the Life in Living History 


While animals add to staff responsibilities, their interpretive value is immense. Many 
living historical farms raise historic or rare breeds, such as these Gloucestershire Old 
Spot piglets. Photo by Derrick Birdsall. 


Field crops and gardens can be used to teach visitors about economics, cultural 
customs, trade, or simply historic tobacco hoeing techniques. In 2015, Colonial 
Williamsburg's Great Hopes Plantation was growing a tobacco similar to the 
18th-century Orinoco variety, Red May wheat, and its own variety of cotton 
bred to grow well in Tidewater Virginia, USA. Photo by Mary Seelhorst. 


The land at Domäne Dahlem in Berlin, Germany, has been cultivated for more than 
800 years. Schoolchildren are among those who learn about agriculture there through 
hands-on programs, tours, and exhibits. Photo by Debra A. Reid. 


Vegetable gardens—large or small—can reveal cultural food preferences and spark 
memories among visitors. Photo by Mary Seelhorst. 


Taylor & Francis 
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BREEDS AND SEEDS 


Andrew H. Baker 


The animals and plants that are part of a living history site can be a major part 
of the site’s public face. Andrew H. Baker examined the responses to a survey 
of ALHFAM member sites to relate how having “living collections” that are 
appropriate for time and place can help a museum develop a more accurate 
interpretation, as well as making contributions to the preservation of valu- 
able genetics. This article was originally published in Proceedings of the 1982 
Conference and Annual Meeting, vol. 6, 1983, pp. 25-26. 


The portrayal of historic animals and plants is an important facet of any living history 
museum for a variety of reasons. Any historic site with a non-historic assemblage of 
living material is presenting as wrong an impression as the use of inaccurate artifacts 
or reproductions. Museums have taken the responsibility for preserving artifacts 
and processes. It is equally important for them to take responsibility for “living 
collections” which are appropriate to their site and time period. Additionally, the 
preservation of “minor” breeds and “heirloom” seeds is an important concern for 
the future of agriculture and horticulture alone. Living history farms can play a role 
in this endeavor as part of their educational and preservation responsibility. The 
use of historic breeds and seeds also generates a great deal of public interest due to 
differences in material with which they are familiar. 

The development of an historic breeds and seeds program, like any other 
program, involves a good deal of research to determine the types appropriate to 
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the particular site. This involves a variety of research materials and techniques. 
Carefully portrayed visual material and accurate descriptions are quite important 
though often lacking for earlier sites. One technique that is being used more fre- 
quently is archaeology, which is particularly valuable for sites about which little or 
nothing is written. Archaeology has been effectively used by the Dayton Museum 
of Natural History at its Fort Ancient Indian Site, c. 1200. 

The determination of the historic prototypes provides the basis from which to 
ask the questions necessary to determine the degree of authenticity which is desired 
or can be obtained. The particular site may decide exactly what plants and animals 
should be used, but most sites have choices dictated by the historical data, money, 
availability and space. Choice of a less typical operation might make a task easier. 
For example, livestock and plant varieties used by progressive farmers of the early 
19th century are more readily available today than those used by common farmers. 

Space, cost and availability are probably the most limiting factors to many muse- 
ums. To accurately portray the number of livestock on an average New England 
farm of the 1830s would require a substantial amount of land and/or feed. To 
maintain a rare or recreated breed requires at least three separate lines to be safe. 
To grow several varieties of corn or beans requires several separated plots of land 
to prevent cross-pollination and requires careful maintenance of seed stock. The 
tendency of some museums is to take the cheapest and easiest approach possible 
and only acquire varieties commercially or readily available. A few museums set 
their goal at complete authenticity while most probably balance the authenticity 
with cost. “The visitor can’t tell the difference” is a typical rationale for the first 
option. Availability is a major limiting factor for the second approach. Where the 
species type needed no longer exists, one has to consider taking the nearest type. 
For seeds it might be a variety developed from an older nonexistent variety or a 
variety with similar characteristics. For breeds it might be recreated or back-bred 
by crossing existing breeds, an approach common with many ALHFAM museums. 

The sources for old breeds and seeds are numerous though scattered. Some 
seeds are still commercially viable and consequently available. Seed banks are 
becoming more common as are exchanges; the most noted being the Seed Savers 
Exchange in Missouri. Some extension services are of help though it varies by 
area and individual. Societies preserving less common or older breeds still exist, 
such as the Cotswold Association and the Milking Devon Association, while other 
organizations such as the Society for the Preservation of Poultry Antiquities and 
the American Minor Breeds Conservatory have been developed to maintain and 
preserve rare and threatened breed types. 

In order to maintain the large number of animals necessary to preserve a historic 
or recreated breed, museums are forced to rely on more than just their own site. 
Where money is a problem museums can set up behind-the-scenes farms, facilities, 
gardens and greenhouses to support their upfront activities. Farming out livestock 
to interested people, setting up or working with seed banks or exchanges, and 
cooperating with other museums can insure a large enough gene pool to enable an 
historic breeds and seeds program to succeed. 
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The maintenance of rare breed and seed types raises a major question for 
historical museums: What degree of authenticity in the care of its living col- 
lections is appropriate? In the interest of the survival of uncommon species, or 
out of deference to modern sensibilities, most museums tend to treat livestock 
and plants in a modern manner, rather than keeping them in the type of envi- 
ronment which created and maintained the original species. To maintain it in 
an historic environment would keep it “hardy to type” as well as provide an 
accurate portrayal of maintenance. Strict adherence to such a norm is consid- 
ered extreme by most museums. A compromise acceptable to many museums 
is a maintenance diet, or cultivation based on modern norms, using modern 
techniques such as veterinary care or pesticides where the life of the plant or 
animal is threatened. Having behind-the-scenes collections of plants or animals 
is good insurance, but all museums must make their own compromises. 

Museums undertaking breeds and seeds programs need to be careful not to do 
more than is possible from a cost or staff maintenance standpoint. Many programs 
are undertaken by enthusiastic individuals without much backup support. When 
that individual leaves, the program falls apart or at least stagnates. It is thus impor- 
tant to keep careful records to promote continuity. It is also better to do a little 
well, rather than a lot poorly. Concentrating on one type of bean or one breed of 
cattle is better than falling behind with half a dozen as the program progresses. Staff 
training and understanding is crucial to prevent important seed from being lost, 
heats of livestock being missed or the wrong semen used. 

Cooperation between individuals and museums, and among museums with 
similar needs, is important because it avoids duplication of effort, allows for greater 
variety, eases the cost and can be an important educational tool. Seed banks and 
seed distribution such as those at Dayton and Genesee Valley Museums acquaint 
the public with older seed varieties as well as help preserve them. “Farming out” 
Devon livestock has produced some enthusiastic Devon supporters among Old 
Sturbridge Village friends. 


ALHFAM “Breeds and Seeds” Survey 


One of the purposes of the survey was to set up a clearinghouse for museums interested 
in historic plants and livestock. Since the survey went out several interesting develop- 
ments have occurred. One is that the American Minor Breeds Conservancy has been 
reorganized with renewed interest and publicity. It is willing to serve as a clearing- 
house for historic crossbreeds as well as other breeds. Additionally, the Seeds Savers 
Exchange has found increasing interest and has obtained several major collections 
of beans. It is working with the Organic Farm Research Center in its preservation 
efforts. Tom Woods of Kelly Farm has been in touch with Kent Whealy of SSE dis- 
cussing the role of museums in the Seed Savers network. All members of ALHFAM 
interested in historic breeds and seeds would do well to join both AMBC, Box 225A, 
Hardwick, Massachusetts, 01037, and SSE, Kent Whealy, Rural Route 2, Princeton, 
Missouri, 64673,' as well as seeking the cooperation of other ALHFAM members. 
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Respondents? 


ile 


Upper Canada Village, Morrisburg, Ontario, Canada (1800-1867) 


2. The Gibson House, 5172 Yonge Street, Willowdale, Ontario, Canada M2N 


25. 


26. 


5P6 (1851) 

The Homeplace, TVA — L.B.L., Golden Pond, KY 42231 (1850) 

Landis Valley Village and Farm Museum, 2451 Kissel Hill Road, Lancaster, 
PA 17801 (Colonial — Federal) 


. Howell Living Historical Farm, Mercer Country Adm. Bldg, P.O. Box 8068, 


Trenton, NJ 08650 (1900-1910) 
Acadian House Museum, Longfellow — Evangeline Commemorative Area, 
P.O. Box 497, St. Martinville, LA 70582 (18th-19th century) 


. Stoppel Farms, History Center of Olmstead County, 1195 West Circle Drive 


SW, Rochester, MN 55902 (1930-1940) 

Four Mile Historic Park, 715 S. Forest St., Denver, CO 80222 (1859-1883) 
The Flowerdew Hundred Foundation, 1617 Flowerdew Hundred Road, 
Hopewell, VA 23860 (1550-1850) — closed 


. Heckler Plains Farmstead, 474 Main Street, Harleysville, PA 19438 (19th century) 
. Woodland Park Zoo, 5500 Phinney N., Seattle, WA 98103 (early 1900s) 
. New Hampshire Farm Museum, Inc., P.O., Box 644, Milton, NH 03851 


1780-1900) 


. American Work Horse Museum, Virginia Horse Center, 487 Maury River 


Rd., Lexington, VA 22450 (1620-1945) 


. National Colonial Farm, Accokeek Foundation, 3400 Bryan Point Road, 


Accokeek, MD 20607 (1750) 


. Hale Farm and Village, 2686 Oak Hill Road, P.O. Box 256, Bath, OH 44210 


1840-1860) 


. Missouri Town 1855, Jackson County Parks & Recreation, 22807 Woods 


Chapel Rd., Blue Springs, MO 64015 (1820-1860) 


„ Oliver H. Kelley Farm, Minnesota Historical Society, 15788 Kelley Farm Rd, 


Elk River, MN 55330 (1850-1870) 


„ Colonial Pennsylvania Plantation, Box 158, Gradyville, PA 19039 (1760-1790) 
. Buckley Homestead, 3606 Belshaw Rd., Lowell, IN 46356 (mid-1800s) 
. Meadow Farm Museum at Crump Park, PO 90775, Henrico, VA 23273 


1820-1850) 


. Dayton Museum of Natural History, 2629 Ride Avenue, Dayton, OH 45414 


Fort Ancient, c. 1200) 


. NY State Agricultural Experiment Station, 630 West North St., Geneva, 


NY 14456 


„ Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, MA 01566 (1830s) 
„ Old Bethpage Village Restoration, 1303 Round Swamp Rd., Old Bethpage, 


NY 11804 (1790-1860) 

Kline Creek Farm, Forest Preserve District of DuPage County, P.O. Box 
5000, Wheaton, IL 60189 (c. 1890) 

Blue Ridge Farm Museum, Blue Ridge Institute & Museum, Ferrum College, 
P.O. Box 1000, Ferrum, VA 24088 (1800) 
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Seeds (have) 


1. 


Fife Wheat; Winning Stadt Cabbage; Blue Prussian Pea 


3. Swedish Select Oats, White Swedish Oats; Red May Wheat; White Gourdseed 


10. 


14. 


NA 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


Corn; White & Yellow Flint Corn 

Brown Cotton (Cotonjaune); Red & White Ribbon Cane; Sego Palm; 
Mullein (Verbascum thepsis); Althea; Swamp Red Bay Laurel; Tooth-Ache 
Tree (Prickly Ash); Louisiana Sweet Orange; Mirliton (Vegetable Pear); 
Long-horn Okra; Cayenne, Tobasco, Birdseye, Peter Pepper 

Blue Vervain (Verbena officinalts); Pimpernell (Pimpinella saxifraga); Self 
Heal (Prunella vulgaris); Lungwort (Pulmonara officinalis); Mole Plant 
(Euphorbia lathyrus); Motherwort (Leonurus cardiaca); Ground Cherry 
(Physalis genus) 

Venezuelan Tobacco; Brown Cotton; Virginia Gourdseed Corn; May Wheat; 
Champion of England Peas; Hughes Crab Apples; American Chestnuts 
Canadian, Probsteir, Black Norway Oats; Siberian Samer Wheat; Improved 
King Philip, Winnegago Flour, Saskatchewan, White Flint Corn; Early Rose, 
Snowflake Potatoes 

Iroquois Flour, Papago Flour, Tamaroa Flint, Hickory King Flint, Tama Flint 
Maize; Genuine Cornfield Pale, Lima Bush, Sulpher Bush, Floria Speckled 
Beans; Green & White Striped Winter Squash; Purple Black Seed Sunflower; 
Yellow Flowered Tobacco (N. rustica); Bottle Gourd (Lagenaria siceraria) 
Prince Albert, Champion of England Peas; Early Bassano Beet; Cowhorn, 
Early Rose, Snowflake, Triumph Potatoes 

19th-century Apples: various 

Champion of England, Prince Albert Peas; Extra, Early Bassano Beets; 
Coreopsis lanceolata — tall; Digitalis ferruginea — Rusty Foxglove; Digitalis 
purpurea — wild, common foxglove 

Prince Albert Peas; Gourdseed Corn 


Seeds (need) 


1: 
T: 
15; 


17. 


18. 


20. 
24. 


Golden Vine Pea; Black Sea Wheat; Ornamentals 

Open Pollinated Corn; Rust-Resistant Oats & Wheat 

Gourd Seed, Yellow Dent Corn; Mercer, Neshanook, or Chenango, Pink- 
eye, Peach-Blow, Merino (Long John), Coit Potatoes; Mediterranean, Sowles, 
Garden, Glue Stem, Red Chaff, White Flint, Old Red Chaff, Hutcheson, 
Rochester Wheat 

Mercer, Neshanook, Flue Potatoes; Yellow Nansemond Sweet Potatoes, 
Early Yellow Six Weeks Beans; Fejee Tomato; Triaorph de Grand, Bartlett 
Strawberry, Cahoon’s Mammoth Rhubarb 

Lang de Boef (Helminthotheca echoides); Orack (Atripex horteusis); Stock 
Jelliflower (Matthiola incana); Smallage (Apium graveolens); Skirret (Sium 
sisarum) 

Celandine; Mullein; Cilerica; Marshmallow; Mugwort; Feverfew 

Coreopsis verticiluta — tall; Mercer Potatoes 
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Breeds (have) 


1: 


Canadian, Canadian-Durham Cross Cattle; Canadian, Canadian-Clyde Cross, 
Morgan Horse 


. Milking Shorthorn-Longhorn Cross; Duroc Spotted; Poland China- 


Tamworth Cross; Black/Tan Coonhound; Silver-Laced Wyandotte-Rhode 
Island Red Cross 

Large Conestoga; Tamworth-Wild Boar Cross; Embden Geese; Hamburg 
Chickens; Bronze Turkey 


11. Tamworth Pigs; Speckled Sussex Chickens; Junglefowl 
14. Milking Devon, Shorthorn; Wild Boar, Tamworth, Poland China, Duroc 
Hogs; Hog Isalnd-Dorset Horn Cross Sheep; Virginia Golden Turkey 
15. Milking Devon Cattle; Tamworth Pigs 
23. Devon Semen, Devon-Lineback-Durham Cross Semen, Lineback Semen, 
Devon-Durham-Ayrshire Cross Semen, Devon-Durham-Ayrshire-Guernsey 
Cross Semen, Podunk Shorthorn Semen; Tamworth-Black English Cross; 
Florida Merino, Dorset-Wiltshire Cross; Dunghill or Dorking-Dominique- 
Sussex Cross 
24. Milking Shorthorn, Durham; Dominique 
Breeds (looking for) 
1. Devon Cattle; Shire Horse 
13. Burros 
14. West Indian Sheep; Galeno Pasa Fino Stallion 
15. Dung Hill Fowl 
17. Old-Style Morgan Horse (with grade blood); Spanish Merino Sheep; 
Impoverished Chester White Swine 
18. Hack Horse; Dominique Fowl 
23. English Black Swine; Old Merino, Full Wiltshire Horn Sheep 
24. Durham Cattle; Tamworth-Poland China Cross Swine 
Sources 
1. Canadian Organic Growers, 33 Karnwood Dr., Scarborough, ON, Canada 
MIL 2Z4 
2. National Seed Laboratory, Fort Collins, CO 
3. J.C. Craddock, USDA Research Center, Beltsville, MD 
4. Eastland Seedway, Inc., Seem Seed Division, RD 1, Emmaus, PA 18049 
(Pennol Wheat, Mariner Oats) 
5. Stodden Seed Farms, RD1 Box 1060, Sigel, IL 62462 (Reids Yellow Dent) 
6. Graham Center Seed Directory, Wadesboro, NC 
7. Seeds Savers Exchange, Princeton, MO 
8. Leatherman Seed Co., 1221 E. Tusc, Canton, OH 44707 (Reids Yellow Dent) 
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9. Mary Chase, South Brooksville, ME 04617 (Flax Seed) 

10. Yankee Pedlar Herb Farm, Texas (Flax) 

11. Henry Leuthard Nurseries, East Moriches, L.I., New York 

12. H.L. Hudson, World Seed Service, California (Rare Seeds) 

13. Minnesota Crop Improvement Association, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
MN (Flax) 

14. Abundant Life Seed Foundation, Fort Townsend, Washington (Early Horn 
Carrots) 

15. Thomas Ishler, Pioneer Hybrid Inc., Middletown, Delaware 

16. Lancaster Sure Crop (a pre-hybrid open-pollinated Dent/pre-Reid Dent) 


Note 


1 The American Minor Breeds Conservancy is now the The Livestock Conservancy, PO 
Box 477, 33 Hillsboro St, Pittsboro, NC 27312; https://livestockconservancy.org/. The 
current address for the Seed Savers Exchange is The Seed Savers Exchange, 3094 North 
Winn Road, Decorah, lowa 52101; www.seedsavers.org/ 

2 Readers should check the websites of organizations and sites for current contact informa- 
tion and program descriptions. 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES FOR 
LIVING COLLECTIONS 


Andrew H. Baker 


ALHFAM has been a leader in establishing standards for the use and care of 
historically appropriate plants and animals at living history sites. Andrew H. 
Baker, who had formerly worked at Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, MA, 
and at the time this paper was delivered at the 1994 ALHFAM Conference was 
working at the recently opened Lake Metroparks Farmpark in Kirtland, Ohio, 
shared his expertise for anyone wanting to begin an appropriate plant and/ 
or livestock program, as well as advice for its ongoing management. This arti- 
cle was originally published in Proceedings of the 1994 Conference and Annual 
Meeting, vol. 17, 1995, pp. 144-147. 


Collection policies set forth an institution’s procedures for acquisition, registra- 
tion, documentation, storage, care, loaning, and deaccessioning of collections. 
Consequently, a collections policy for living plants and animals needs to address 
each of these areas. However, living plants and animals present different conser- 
vation needs than do artifacts, particularly for those in the living history business. 
Taking the time to lay out a policy or procedures for living collections can 
help any site focus on its livestock and plant needs, set goals, and determine the 
needed and available resources. A policy also provides a useful reference in times 
of disagreement over goals and management. 

The mission of the particular institution should dictate the precise nature of 
its living collection, of course. A policy should encourage the most appropriate 
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living collection possible to support that mission. Acquiring and maintaining top- 
producing Holstein cattle on a restored early nineteenth-century farm is the usual 
extreme anomaly pointed out by the purists among us. However, although some 
sites may still feel that “a cow is a cow is a cow,” most ALHFAM members long 
ago accepted the need for historically appropriate livestock and plants. 

Depending on the site then, the parameters of the collection policy need to be 
guided by appropriate research so that there is an accurate fit of material to the 
site. The most important parts of a policy define the purposes of plant and animal 
collections, determine the responsible parties within the institution who will carry 
out the policy, enumerate the necessary procedures, and set out the conservation 
practices that will be followed. A good example of a living collections policy is 
the one developed by Old Sturbridge Village (OSV) in 1987. This policy incor- 
porated “living collections” into the overall collections policy for the first time. 

The OSV policy begins with a broad definition of the living collections as the 
“plant material and livestock breeds which are maintained within the agricultural 
and horticultural programs.” The policy states that OSV has a special interest in 
those “plant types and livestock breeds which were in use in early nineteenth- 
century New England and which remain essentially unchanged” since that time. 
This wording leaves open the ability to include material readily available from 
commercial sources which are not crucial to preservation efforts and materials that 
are phenotypically if not genotypically correct. 

The policy specifies that some plant varieties which are no longer commer- 
cially available will be preserved through long-term storage, by participation in the 
Seeds Savers Exchange, and by maintaining the Lathrop Davenport Preservation 
Orchard in cooperation with the Worcester [Massachusetts] County Horticultural 
Society. However, in no cases are specific plant varieties enumerated. 

Similarly, the policy broadly suggests that for livestock, the goal is to pro- 
vide appropriate breeds or breed types for the agricultural programs. This goal 
can be achieved through several different approaches including genotype and 
phenotype selection and back breeding. However, the policy commits OSV 
to working with the Livestock Breeds Conservancy to preserve the Milking 
Devon breed. This commitment includes long-term breeding, maintaining a 
semen bank, and investigating the modern market potential not only of the 
Milking Devon but also of other breeds and plant types. 

These latter statements move justification of the collection beyond the basic mis- 
sion of Old Sturbridge Village into areas dealing with economic and genetic resource 
potential. An advantage of specifying a particular animal and plant collection is to 
establish institutional commitment for programs that are dear to the hearts of those 
of us who actually administer or interpret the living collections. For those of us who 
were in the agricultural program at OSV in 1987, genetic preservation, antique apple 
varieties, and the Milking Devon were important. The policy was a way to ensure 
institutional commitment to historic breeds and plants and to make sure that the 
administration would not try to cut corners by accepting inappropriate substitutes. 
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A commitment of this sort is questionable for most living history institutions. 
For institutions in financial straits, such commitments will be hard to honor unless 
the economic returns are worthwhile—they may be regarded as “the tail wag- 
ging the dog.” Also, I continually had to deal with fellow interpreters who would 
interpret cattle as full-blooded or partially blooded Devons or Milking Shorthorns, 
or who would interpret sheep as Florida Gulf Coast Natives, rather than the 
nineteenth-century cattle or sheep that they were supposed to represent. 

My personal opinion is that unless a living history site can justify particular plants 
or animals by historical research it is better off keeping the breed and cultivars gen- 
eral. This prevents tying the institution to a potentially expensive conservation 
policy. For example, a site which can document the historical use of the Milking 
Shorthorn perhaps can justify preserving Shorthorns, as distinct from just keeping 
them for use. However, a site for which the documented historical breed no longer 
exists might be better off not specifying a genotype for preservation but rather a 
phenotype for keeping. As you can see, Sturbridge’s policy allows both approaches. 

Creation of a procedure for preservation of living plants and livestock can 
lead a site into ethical problems of plant and animal preservation. As Melissa Fay 
Greene notes in an article on zoo breeding in Museum News, “The ruling factor 
in conservation of living collections, as in art museums, is their irreplaceability.” 
That requires a higher level of responsibility than just raising plants and livestock 
as usable props. 

The environmental conditions at living history sites for the most part are 
intended to grow things for use, rather than to preserve the breed or plant variety 
itself. Living collections cannot simply be put on shelves in climate-controlled 
storage buildings and left there indefinitely. Plants need to be grown out and live- 
stock require constant attention and careful breeding to ensure survivability of the 
genetic resource. Such processes involve periodic reproduction and consequently 
the destruction of the original material. 

To preserve plants or animals to the standards required by preservation agen- 
cies, such as germ plasm institutes, requires facilities and procedures which may 
be contrary to historical practice. For example, partnerships with the Plant Gene 
Resources of Canada require that cooperators “prepare the soil, sow or plant seed 
in a way to maintain the genetic integrity of sample, with advice from Agriculture 
Canada cultivate, protect, harvest and store seed.” Needless to say, conditions in a 
typical kitchen garden and farmhouse might not fulfill this requirement. 

Additionally, as we found at OSV, relying on only one garden for growing out 
a particular variety can lead to potential loss from pests, disease, or vagrant sheep. If 
you are preserving a breed, how readily can you castrate a bull for oxen or butcher 
it for a food program? If you need to save seed, how can you use it in your food- 
ways program? Behind-the-scenes facilities, with concomitant investments in time 
and money, might be necessary, but development and support of these facilities 
may not be feasible for many institutions. 

Before a site establishes a conservation policy for certain breeds or plants, it 
should make sure that maintenance of such a conservation program is within its 
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capabilities, and that the investment balances with other program and institutional 
needs. Some sites, such as Landis Valley, have been quite successful in creating seed 
preservation programs through seed exchanges. Limiting the focus to a few crucial 
plants or one or two important breeds can allow a site to participate in genetic 
preservation while not overtaxing its resources. 

Sturbridge's policy also lays out the responsibility for each step in the process 
of acquiring, registering, deaccessioning, exhibiting, and conservation of livestock 
and plants, as well as enumerating the necessary record keeping appropriate for 
each stage of the process. A profile was to be prepared for each animal, including 
a color photograph and health and veterinarian records. Similar records were to be 
kept for plants including a plant profile and color photograph. 

These records also became useful training documents, providing interpreters 
with the basic information on individual plants or animals. Given that Sturbridge 
interpreters usually use a third-person mode of interpretation, twentieth-century 
information has a direct use—for example, when visitors ask what breed an animal 
really is. The plant photographs, which document several stages of growth, also 
became valuable tools for training new interpreters who then could more easily 
explain how a plant would look at various stages of its development. 

The conservation portion of the OSV policy focuses on preservation of the 
gene pool. This includes the aforementioned semen bank, seed saving practices, 
and the participation in breed and seed preservation organizations. Maintenance 
of collections “includes their housing or propagation under early nineteenth- 
century conditions.” However, immediately following this statement, the OSV 
policy states that “all necessary modern-day veterinary, feeding, horticultural, and 
health care practices” will be used. The operative word is “necessary” for it is with 
this statement that conflict with the overall mission of presenting nineteenth-century 
practices can arise. 

A commitment to genetic preservation according to professional standards 
may preclude the use of nineteenth-century practices. The only way that OSV 
could guarantee the preservation of apple varieties was by maintaining a separate 
behind-the-scenes orchard on dwarf stock utilizing modern cultural practices. 
Similarly, nineteenth-century methods are not adequate for long-term storage of 
plant seed and semen. To ensure the best breeding of livestock, strict conforma- 
tion to nineteenth-century feeding practices should be avoided—again something 
we learned at Sturbridge. 

Of course, there are ways to undertake seed saving in an historical manner and 
there are ways to work cooperatively on breeding programs, which some sites 
utilize well and wisely. However, maintenance of the highest levels of genetic 
preservation may require resources that many sites lack. 

The OSV policy recognizes that living collections can be deaccessioned through 
sale, program use, and death. Sales of plants are limited to apple scion and bud stock 
by the Worcester County Horticultural Society. Sales to people specializing in 
minor breeds of livestock is recommended but not required. The amount of effort 
and potential economic loss may preclude some museums from marketing animals 
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too far afield. Laying out conditions for deaccessioning prevents haphazard disposal 
of valuable plants and animals and provides a certain amount of control to the staff 
who are responsible for the collections. 

Animals and plants can both be loaned or borrowed but a formal contract is 
required. The primary purpose for loaning livestock is for breeding purposes. 

At Lake Farmpark, where I currently work, we have not yet developed a 
written collections management policy, but we informally set up procedures, 
and we have developed a detailed animal-care policy. Farmpark is an evolving 
science and educational institution focused on agriculture and dedicated to edu- 
cating our increasingly urbanized society about how the food necessary for our 
survival is produced. To do this we provide a little perspective (i.e., history), 
the basic resources which farmers use (i.e., plants, animals, tools, etc.), and the 
choices they make (i.e., species, breeds, and plant types and varieties). Because 
we are new, our policies are not yet cast in stone or even slow-setting concrete. 
We have accepted the fact that our mission is educational and not tied to pres- 
ervation of plant or animal species. 

At Lake Farmpark, modern and historic livestock and old and new cultivars 
exist side by side. We have no major collection of any one plant or breed, nor 
do we have a specific intent to preserve them. All are intended for use. Like our 
technology program, we deliberately choose (at this point in our life anyway) to 
acquire breeds, plants, or machines for which there are ready replacements. We use 
no irreplaceable artifacts, breeds, or cultivars, and so we are not burdened by the 
ethical issues of destroying or endangering them. To focus on preservation would 
divert valuable resources—time, money and space—away from our basic mission. 

All of our breeds do get bred, though all are not always bred pure. We intend 
constantly to have young stock being born and to maintain a population sufficient 
to illustrate a breed. This requires reliance upon outside sources of new bloodlines. 
Initially, we were going to artificially inseminate all cattle and swine, send mares 
to stud, keep one ram and four ewes per breed, and one rooster and one hen per 
breed. We discovered that artificial insemination of swine or cattle did not always 
work perfectly. We also had too many roosters for our available space and number 
of hens. Consequently, we now keep boars of only two different breeds, thereby 
keeping two breeds pure and cross-breeding the remaining five breeds. By the 
way, this actually is a more appropriate agricultural practice than pure breeding. 
We now keep a cleanup bull, limit the number of poultry breeds, and maintain a 
ratio of at least five hens to one rooster. 

Although we currently are creating several collections of fruits, ornamentals, 
and vegetables, there is officially no plant collection policy. As our horticultural 
program develops, we ultimately will be defining the programmatic purpose 
of plants. Like the purpose of livestock at the Farmpark, plants are to be used 
in programs and to create displays, not to preserve endangered varieties. Seed 
is saved for some plant varieties, particularly potatoes and tomatoes. In time, I 
expect that we will be choosing certain minor breeds and plant cultivars to be 
treated as a “conservation collection.” This may address our mission to acquaint 
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visitors with the whole issue of genetic preservation and the plants’ potential use 
for modern agricultural systems. These endangered breeds will also enhance our 
ability to teach the history of agriculture. However, our focus will remain our 
basic educational mission. 

Lake Farmpark has an animal care policy. In most ways this mirrors a col- 
lection policy but it is more easily changed. The animal care policy lays out the 
mission of livestock at Farmpark, sets out procedures for acquiring, loaning and 
disposing of livestock, establishes record-keeping requirements, including forms, 
and enumerates those staff responsible for various aspects of the policy. The bulk 
of the policy describes the care requirements for each of the species including 
housing, sanitation, veterinary care, and the management of waste and pests. 
Much of the material was drawn up by several staff members with degrees in 
agriculture, utilizing current manuals and the advice of veterinarians and other 
animal care specialists. 

All sites would do well to create an animal care policy as an addition to, or 
separate from, a collections policy. The process helps the site to create a relation- 
ship with a veterinarian who has a sympathy for the particular mission of the site. 
Given today’s cultural climate, even a site with relatively up-to-date farming prac- 
tices, such as Farmpark, can find itself at odds with certain members of the public. 
A policy officially certified by a capable veterinarian and by those with corporate 
responsibility for the institution will go a long way toward heading off claims of 
mistreatment. 

Of course you may still have problems. At Sturbridge, visitors constantly second- 
guessed advice given to us by our vets. At Farmpark, even staff second-guess our 
vets—particularly those staff who are used to treating animals as pets and not as 
farm livestock. Differences of opinion also arise between those working with light 
horses and draft horses. In these days of concern over liability, an animal care policy 
can take the onus off staff for practices to which some members of the public may 
take exception. 

An animal and plant care policy for a historic site is a useful document. It can 
outline historic care practices and define the ones that remain appropriate to a 
public site. The policy should determine what compromises with historic practice 
are necessary and why. It should then determine what procedures are necessary for 
the maintenance of the living collections. 

Given the non-agricultural background of many of our potential staff members, 
such a policy also can serve as a useful training document, helping staff to under- 
stand the needs of the living things in their care, based on modern rather than 
historical considerations. This can be even more useful at third-person sites where 
interpreters can explain modern practice as well as the compromises that are being 
made with historic practice. Such a policy will go a long way toward resolving the 
concerns of staff, administrators, governing boards and the public. 

I should add that Lake Farmpark’s animal care policy is not finished, and it 
is intended to be a changing and evolving document. As a matter of fact, we 
already need to revise it, for some of our accepted practices currently are contrary 
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to our policy. In some cases we need to weaken our policy, and in some cases it 
needs strengthening. 

As Farmpark grows and our society changes, so too will the needs for proper 
care and management of animals and plants. Collection management policies and 
care policies can provide a foundation and a framework within which to grow and 
change, and, hopefully, to remain true to our basic missions. 
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LIVING WITH LIVESTOCK 


A Primer on Livestock Program Planning 
and Implementation 


Wendy Engler 


Good advice for the care of livestock is as practical today as it was in the past. 
For those who wish to begin a livestock program on their site, Wendy Engler 
provided a thorough guide to the decision-making process, outlining all of the 
considerations and ramifications of such programs. This article was originally 
published in Proceedings of the 1983 Conference and Annual Meeting, vol. 7, 
1985, pp. 87-97. 


Purpose of Workshop: 


To explore many aspects of using livestock on living historical farms and 
discuss the elements of successful livestock programs. 


|. Introduction 


Living historical farms attempt to recreate farming, or some aspect of it, as it took 
place during a specific time period in the past. This is usually done in the pres- 
ence of visitors. The inclusion of livestock in these settings is desirable to convey 
the sense of place and process. The use of livestock also provides opportunities to 
present regional history and culture through the types of animals displayed, as well 
as through the buildings, equipment and processes associated with them. In fact, 
interpreters at living historical farms seem to agree that livestock is the single most 
important factor in bringing alive an historical farm. 
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For many reasons, however, livestock is frequently not included in living 
historical farms, or is acquired without adequate research. The decision to have 
livestock on a farm is a major commitment that should be based on a thorough 
understanding of all the parameters. Although livestock demands commitment and 
significant expense, 51 of 52 respondents to a recent survey said that livestock was 
worth the trouble and investment. 

This paper explores many aspects of using livestock at living historical farms and 
discusses the elements of successful livestock programs. These same principles and 
processes apply to any demonstration farm using animals in the presence of visitors, 
regardless of the time period depicted. It is hoped this paper will also be of use to those 
institutions that are not historical, but are incorporating livestock into their programs. 

Four concepts illustrate the uniqueness and complexity of using livestock at a 
living historical farm. 


1. An historical farm is different from a “real” farm. 


a. Visitors are often present. 

b. Itis difficult to exclude modern conveniences. 

c. The staged aspect of demonstration farming generally requires more peo- 
ple than “real” farming, partly because the hours available to do the work 
are fewer. 

d. Changes or additions to programs require long lead times, especially if 
events are publicized. 


2. Authenticity is vital for a living historical farm. Older breeds of livestock often 
do not look like modern breeds. Obtaining historical breeds or back-breeding 
for certain characteristics can lead to authenticity in the appearance of animals. 
Historically, the care and feeding of livestock was often not as effective as it is 
today. However, underfeeding and inadequate care of livestock in the name 
of authenticity are inappropriate. 

3. Animals are not artifacts. They require constant care. They cannot be put 
in storage for use later or left in the midst of a medical problem. Training of 
livestock well ahead of time is essential for effective, safe demonstrations. Each 
animal has an individual personality, and sometimes a nervous animal will 
never be suitable for use around visitors. 

4. Livestock is of overwhelming interest to visitors. It is impossible to duplicate 
the attraction by any other means. 


ll. Designing a Livestock Program 


Goal 


It is assumed that the goal of a livestock program is to include livestock as part of a liv- 
ing historical farm. Achieving the goal requires research, planning, implementation and 
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periodic evaluation, like any other successful project. Working through this process for 
a specific site may lead to the conclusion that the advantages of acquiring livestock are 
outweighed by the drawbacks. If so, the project may be re-evaluated or terminated. 


Research 


One may be tempted to rush out and buy a team of oxen or horses that seem per- 
fect for the farm. However, research should be conducted before acquiring animals 
to determine which are best suited for the site. Research areas include: historical 
research, assessment of the site for accommodating animals, and assessment of the 
anticipated site visitors. 


Historical Research 


Research into the types of livestock typical of the site at the time period depicted 
will determine suitable species and breeds. Useful sources are probate and estate 
records, agricultural surveys, old paintings and photographs. Three U.S. sites that 
have done extensive research on livestock are Old Sturbridge Village, Sleepy 
Hollow Restorations,' and Plimoth Plantation. 

Breeds appropriate to the historic site will probably differ in appearance from 
modern breeds. In the past, animals were usually smaller, hardier, general purpose 
breeds or mixtures of available breeds. The incongruity of displaying a gigantic 
modern Holstein where a compact Shorthorn belongs will be immediately appar- 
ent to those who know the realities. 

Research should provide awareness of the role livestock played in the lives of 
people, its uses, and how it was managed. This information will be useful in plan- 
ning livestock-related activities. 


Assessment of the Site 


The potential for accommodating livestock on a site involves physical and financial 
resources, and zoning and health regulations. Limiting factors are the availability of 
space and capital dollars. The probability of success is increased by doing one or a 
few things well, rather than crowding activities into a limited program. 

The minimum space needed for livestock depends on the animal and its use. 
Usually a display area such as a corral, pen, or pasture is provided, with shelter and a 
feed storage area nearby. Livestock breeding may require considerably more space 
and facilities, depending on the animals and program goals. 

Financial resources are frequently limiting, so investigating and estimating 
costs are essential. Capital investments will include livestock, buildings, fencing, 
and equipment. Donations of animals and equipment can reduce costs, but they 
should fit program objectives. New construction or renovation of facilities may be 
needed, and can be both costly and time-consuming. 
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Operating costs include management and supervisory personnel, animal care 
staff, livestock feed, veterinary expenses, facility and equipment maintenance, 
utilities and overhead costs. 

Personnel costs often appear to be high, so there may be an inclination to 
limit staff size. However, program effectiveness depends directly on the people 
implementing it. Acquire and keep an adequate and competent staff. This provides 
consistency important to long-range programs. 

The potential for a site to keep livestock may be affected by federal, state, and 
local zoning and health regulations. Consult the appropriate agencies early in the 
planning process. 


Assessment of Visitors 


An important goal of displaying livestock is to enhance the visitors’ experience. 
Choose animals for greatest visitor interest and/or greatest educational program- 
ming potential. 

A simple display can be the most effective. An example occurred at a site where 
a group of turkeys were housed near a popular draft horse exhibit. The turkeys 
proved to be the greater attraction, held visitors’ attention longer, and were much 
less demanding to care for. 

Safety is an overriding concern for farm visitors and for staff. Many people 
today have had little exposure to livestock, so extra precautions to reduce haz- 
ards to visitors and livestock will be needed. Visitors often unknowingly place 
themselves in hazardous situations. At sites, interpreters have remarked that they 
have been reduced to safety officers. To do their jobs properly, site staff mem- 
bers must be trained and frequently “refreshed” on how to protect the public 
and themselves. 

Because livestock brings added risk of injury to visitors and staff, insurance 
coverage should be thoroughly investigated well in advance of delivering livestock 
to the site. 


Visiting Other Sites 


Another valuable tool for evaluating the potential for livestock is to visit similar 
sites to observe facilities and to talk with the people operating them. ALHFAM can 
be helpful in locating sites to visit. The American Society of Agricultural Engineers 
publishes a directory of agricultural museums that includes living history farms. 


Planning 


The objective of planning is to develop a workable, research-based plan for bring- 
ing livestock onto the site. Plan development involves investigation and evaluation 
of many aspects concerning livestock. This section discusses many of those. It is 
meant to be a checklist, not an exhaustive plan. 
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Livestock Use 


Short- and Long-Term Programs 


There are many ways that livestock can be included in living history farm pro- 
grams. Short-range programs might consist of inviting a horse and carriage owner 
or a carriage club to provide a display for a day or showing a few sheep in a pad- 
dock during the summer and selling them in the fall. Longer-range and more 
comprehensive approaches could use livestock for programs such as sheep shearing, 
milking demonstrations, or wagon rides. 

Breeding programs to produce young animals for display or sale, to back-breed 
to obtain old-style animals or to conserve rare breeds become more complex and 
involved and require long-term commitment. 

The extent to which livestock is used will be reflected in demands on facilities and 
programming. Fewer activities will require fewer staff and less time. Keeping live- 
stock in a large pasture with easy access to food and clean water during the summer 
and selling them in the fall may be a simple solution. A single event such as a carriage 
club drive would be a short commitment and attract interest, although the safety 
hazards of having unfamiliar people and livestock on the site need to be considered. 

If animals are used for demonstrations, the demands for training the livestock and 
handlers for the task and for program use in the presence of visitors increase signifi- 
cantly. The many differences in individual handlers and animals must be considered. 
The handlers should have expertise with the particular animal(s) that they are using 
and should be calm, pleasant, and highly aware of safety. For example, if wagon 
rides are given, the safety of passengers and bystanders is paramount. Working in 
this situation is stressful for both handlers and animals. Some animals adapt to these 
situations, while others are too tense or unpredictable for use in such settings. 


Owning versus Contracting, Leasing, or Borrowing 


A major consideration is the ownership of livestock. Some sites use animals they 
do not own. For example, this may take the form of contracting someone to give 
wagon rides or leasing or borrowing livestock from other farmers. Most sites that 
do own their animals keep them there all year around, though some may board 
them out to other farms when necessary. 

An important aspect of animal ownership is responsibility. Not owning the 
animals reduces labor, feed, medical, and liability concerns but it also reduces the 
control that the site has over them. For example, if livestock is provided under a 
contract, perhaps for wagon rides, the treatment of the animals and farm visitors 
will be in large part up to the contractor and the wagon driver. 

A creative approach to livestock ownership has been developed by Old 
Sturbridge Village (OSV). OSV has a cattle-breeding program that involves semen 
collection from the bulls produced in the program. The site cannot house the bulls 
so they are released to other farms with the agreement that a specified amount of 
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semen will be collected when the animal matures. After this, OSV relinquishes 
rights to the animals. 


Livestock Selection 


The livestock selected for a site should be based upon research and the intended 
uses. However, it will probably be influenced by the availability of the desired types. 

The interaction of factors influencing the selection of animals is complex. It 
is important to keep in mind program objectives and the livestock characteris- 
tics most directly involved in achieving those objectives. Realistically, you may 
have to accept that many historical breeds are difficult or impossible to locate. 
The American Minor Breeds Conservancy’ specializes in locating minor breeds of 
domestic animals. 

If desired livestock is located in a foreign country, importing animals can be a 
costly and time-consuming process. In many cases using alternative animals already 
available in the United States may be the practical solution. 


Livestock Care 


Provision of adequate food, shelter, and health care are the basics of livestock care. 
Identifying the types of feed required for the livestock is the first consideration. 
Consulting knowledgeable local people and publications will assist in devising a 
proper nutrition program. 

Another consideration is how the feed will be obtained. If raised on-site, staff, 
to raise the crops and manage the pasture, will be necessary. Cattle grazing on a 
pasture are picturesque, but in confined areas maintaining an adequate pasture is 
challenging. In wet weather, small pastures soon become muddy and unsightly. 
Most living historical farms that raise their own feed find it necessary to purchase 
some additional feed. If baled hay or sacked feeds will be used, the delivery, stor- 
age, and handling of feeds should be considered in order to preserve historical 
accuracy of areas visible to visitors. 

Required shelter for livestock may be constructed, or natural areas where the 
animals can stay dry, be out of the wind, and be fed may be used. If these simple 
conditions are met, livestock can survive harsh weather. 

A livestock preventive health care program will save time, reduce costs, and 
increase the probability of a successful program. A local veterinarian sympathetic 
to the farm needs can help develop and implement such a program. Plan to have 
a veterinarian examine animals before acquisition. For newly acquired animals, 
instituting a quarantine procedure and following a regular schedule for vaccina- 
tions, worming, and any other necessary procedures are musts. Requirements vary 
widely according to locale, so consult your local veterinarian or other authorities. 

Record-keeping is useful for maintaining consistency in animal care and as a 
means for evaluating and directing programs. Keeping records of animals necessitates 
a method of identification. If only a few animals are kept, they may be identified by 
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sight. Ear tags or other commercial methods may be considered for large numbers 
of animals, though most such methods are not historically appropriate. 

The types of records kept will be determined by the use of the animals. Basic 
records to be considered include: individual identification, inventory, and medi- 
cal and life history information (source, price, condition, behavior). In addition, 
records for animals in breeding programs might include bloodlines, mothering 
ability, and milk or wool production. 


Livestock Equipment 


The equipment used with livestock falls into two main categories: (a) handling and 
grooming equipment, such as halters, harness, lead ropes, brushes, and pails; (b) 
animal-use equipment such as plows, wagons, treadmills, and so forth. 

Any animal-handling equipment should be strong for safety of people and live- 
stock. Since leather decomposes easily, finding historically appropriate halters and 
harness can be difficult. Safety should not be sacrificed for historical authenticity. 

Animal-use equipment that is historically appropriate, such as plows or wagons, 
can frequently be obtained by loan, donation, or purchase. Used and weathered 
equipment can often be successfully restored, but an estimate of the actual cost of 
restoration is necessary to determine its feasibility. Restoration is usually expensive. 
Purchase of reproductions is also a means for obtaining usable, historically appro- 
priate equipment. 


Spatial Layout of Livestock Areas 


When planning the buildings, facilities, enclosures and fencing for livestock, visitor 
accommodations and operating requirements are important and sometimes con- 
flicting needs. 


Buildings and Facilities 


It is usually necessary to have both on- and off-exhibit buildings and facilities. 
Much concern must be shown for the appearance of facilities on exhibit. The 
concern for those not on exhibit may be with modern convenience and function. 

Historical appropriateness is crucial to those structures that are visible to the 
visitor. Visitor accommodation is also a prime consideration: traffic patterns, view- 
ing areas, ticket sales if applicable, and wagon loading and unloading areas must be 
taken into account. 

Off-exhibit facilities are desirable for activities, equipment, and livestock that 
are not in keeping with the time period of the site. Examples include: quarantine 
enclosures for newly acquired, sick, or dangerous animals; feed and equipment 
storage; shop facilities, service roads; parking area, staff change area, and wash- 
room; refrigerator for medicine; and office space for record-keeping, telephone, 
and reference library. 
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Enclosures 


The placement and management of livestock enclosures such as paddocks and pas- 
tures are crucial to maximizing the visibility of livestock and to efficient feeding, 
cleaning, and moving of animals. 

To maximize visibility, develop the overall site plan and visitor traffic patterns 
to place the livestock where visitors may easily view it. Provision of observation 
areas out of the main flow of traffic will enable visitors to take a closer look. 

Feeding livestock in enclosures requires advance planning. If the livestock will be 
on pasture, plan the location and anticipate the necessity of a rotation system so that 
as one area is depleted or becomes muddy, animals can be moved onto fresh pasture. 
Small-scale pastures are feasible but require planning and vigilant management. 


Fencing 


Building a fence that looks historically appropriate while keeping livestock in and 
the public out is a challenge. Historically, the reverse was often the case; the live- 
stock was free-roaming, and fencing was used to protect gardens and other specific 
areas. Today, however, a double fence is sometimes needed to keep visitors and 
animals a safe distance from each other. Providing adequate fencing may require 
experimentation and compromise, followed by continual maintenance. Time and 
materials must be allotted for this. 

Any system of fences and enclosures must provide for moving animals from 
place to place. Ease of moving animals for grazing, for display, and for demon- 
stration programs should be designed into any new facility or site. Any effort to 
develop a plan for strategic use of gates, lanes, holding pens, and buildings is well 
worthwhile. 


Personnel 


It is extremely important to have a competent manager of a livestock program and 
a capable animal-care staff. The manager should be responsible for animal care and 
management and for coordination with other departments at the site concerning 
facilities maintenance, livestock display, educational programs, and demonstrations. 

A successful livestock program requires cooperation among many people and 
departments. Therefore, desirable qualities in animal-care staff include the ability to 
communicate well, flexibility, and the desire to make programs successful. Animal 
care requires good observational skills to detect subtle changes in the animals’ appear- 
ance and behavior. An understanding that the livestock are a working part of the 
farm and not just pets is also important. When hiring animal-care personnel, previous 
experience with livestock may or may not be a necessary qualification, depending on 
the individual’s attitude and the availability of training for the position. 

Training of both handlers and livestock is a major activity when using livestock 
for demonstrations. Adequate staffing and time must be provided for effective 
training programs. The training may be accomplished by regular staff or by hired 
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professionals. Only when handlers and livestock are comfortable with the specific 
activities should they be carried out in the presence of the public. 


Outside Resources 


Developing a network of people and places to consult concerning various 
aspects of livestock programs can contribute greatly to success. Resource 
people may include others operating demonstration farms, veterinarians, far- 
riers, farmers, breeders, trainers, feed dealers, sheep shearers, and Cooperative 
Extension agents. 

There are numerous livestock organizations, such as breed associations, that 
can provide valuable information. The American Minor Breeds Conservancy is an 
organization that specializes in minor breeds of domestic animals and is in touch 
with many individuals involved with living history farms. 

Having a library on-site that includes reliable reference materials and current 
journals can be extremely helpful. Resource people can recommend materials for 
this. A basic list is available from the author. 


Interpretive Programs 


Using livestock for interpretive programs can greatly enhance the visitors’ enjoy- 
ment and the educational objectives of the site. Interpretive programming involves: 


planning the event 
training personnel 
training livestock 
pre-testing equipment 
conducting the program 
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evaluating the program. 


Planning the event includes determining what, why, how, and where it will be 
done and coordinating this with all other people and departments involved. 

Well-trained personnel and animals are essential for smooth operation and safety. 
There may be many unusual noises, sights, smells, and harassments to contend with. 

The equipment used for demonstrations should be in the best possible work- 
ing condition. Have tools and spare parts handy in case repairs are needed during 
the program. 

Plan to routinely evaluate programs. A survey of the public can be enlightening, 
as can the observations made by staff. 

A viable area of programming that most historical sites do not consider is use of 
the site for workshops for individuals interested in raising livestock for themselves. 
Use of some modern techniques and equipment would probably be necessary, 
thereby compromising historical accuracy. However, such workshops could pro- 
vide a unique contribution to the community and create a new appreciation of the 
historical site. 
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Visitors 


Much planning, care, and effort is expended on a livestock program for the pur- 
pose of creating a pleasant experience and educating the farm visitors. Education 
may be provided through graphics, pamphlets, interpreters, demonstrations, and 
direct participation. The subjects emphasized may include any aspects of livestock 
and how it functions in relation to the rest of the site. There are many opportuni- 
ties for showing processes that use animal products or labor. Some of these may be 
unique to a particular region and are therefore of added interest. 

Farm visitors generally bring to the site preconceived attitudes and a lack of 
awareness of safety. People frequently see animals as pets or Walt Disney-type 
characters despite attempts to convince them otherwise. Petting and feeding ani- 
mals can result in bites or other injuries. Physical barriers can minimize safety 
hazards, but the staff must be trained in what procedures to follow in the event of 
an accident. This includes being informed about first aid procedures, procedures 
for handling and reporting accidents, and access to the proper accident forms. 
Insurance policies should be reviewed to assure that coverage is adequate. 


Budgeting 


Budgeting involves estimating the acquisition and operating costs for all facilities, the 
livestock to be acquired, feeding and vet care, equipment for all aspects of desired 
programs, salaries for personnel, insurance, overhead, and maintenance costs. 

The above costs may be offset by donations, grants, and/or increased income. 
Donations of equipment and animals may be useful if careful thought is given to 
those accepted. 

Increased income may be possible from greater attendance, sale of animals and 
related products, and program fees. However, many of the benefits of having live- 
stock cannot be readily assigned a dollar value. 


Safety 


Safety must be considered in planning and designing areas where the public may 
have contact with livestock. Visitors generally lack an awareness of safety hazards, 
especially pertaining to animals. Maintaining safe conditions for visitors is a con- 
tinual challenge. 


Realities of Livestock Use 


Many people without prior exposure to livestock may not be aware of some of the 
unavoidable aspects of keeping livestock, such as muddy paddocks in wet weather, 
manure on roads where animals are used, and strong odors. Such aspects as these 
contribute to the authenticity of an historical farm. However, it is helpful if all staff 
on the site are aware of these realities before the fact so they can be handled in a 
manner that does not detract from the site. 
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III. Implementing a Livestock Program 


After the decision to acquire livestock is made and a plan is designed, the selection 
of personnel and livestock can take place. 


Personnel 


Qualities of desirable personnel were discussed earlier. When hiring and assigning 
personnel, clarity of job responsibilities and expectations is important. Training 
the personnel in site procedures and program operation is essential to smooth 
functioning. 

The livestock care personnel should be informed on the human health aspects 
of working with animals, such as the importance of tetanus shots, TB tests, notice 
and care of personal injuries, and an awareness of transferrable diseases. 


Livestock Selection 


When selecting animals for a site, there are many considerations. Having a knowl- 
edgeable person to do the selecting, whether from the site staff or off-site, is 
important. Having a veterinarian check the animal is also important. There are 
health concerns and regulations pertaining to specific animals and localities that a 
local veterinarian should know. A general health check will help ward off future 
costly problems that might otherwise be overlooked. 

If the acquired animals are trained for a specific task, such as oxen trained to 
pull, it is invaluable to have someone who has worked with them come to the site 
to work with the animals and to train the staff. Such outside assistance is well worth 
the cost, and will save time and money and promote safety. 


Livestock Care 


The importance of the relationship between competent personnel and animal care 
has been stressed. Other aspects that will contribute to healthy livestock are a quar- 
antine procedure for newly acquired or sick animals; daily provision of adequate 
food, water, and shelter; and a yearlong livestock management program. 

A routine quarantine procedure for newly acquired or unhealthy animals is 
essential to protect existing animals and facilities from the introduction of para- 
sites and diseases. Off-exhibit facilities are essential for this. A veterinarian can 
set up a procedure that includes examination, innoculation, and parasite con- 
trol. Any time an animal is sick or injured, it is important to have an off-exhibit 
facility for treatment. 

Provision of clean water, adequate feed, a system of manure management, 
and shelter in inclement weather will promote healthy livestock. Hay should be 
checked carefully for quality before feeding. Routine observations on the condi- 
tion and behavior of livestock will help to detect small problems before a health or 
behavioral problem becomes serious. 
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Surplus Livestock 


Excess animals are usually young animals that have been raised on the farm or older 
ones no longer useful to the farm. There are several methods of handling surplus stock. 

Trading animals among historical sites is one method of distributing surplus 
stock. The American Minor Breeds Conservancy is attempting to establish a net- 
work for this. 

Selling useful animals can provide income. It can also require expenditures for 
advertising and staff time for showing the animals to potential buyers. Animals can 
also be sold at auction. This, too, requires staff time, and permits little control over 
the animals’ future. 

Surplus animals can be butchered, either on- or off-display. Some sites have 
had success with hog-butchering demonstrations. Other circumstances may make 
it necessary to be discreet about disposal of the animals. They can be taken to a 
slaughterhouse or butcherered on-site. Using a local butcher to come to your site 
for the slaughtering may be the least troublesome way to accomplish the task. 


Facilities Maintenance 


Routine inspection of buildings and fences is important. This will help to foresee 
safety problems and to avert costly repairs. Both livestock and visitors can damage 
structures. The potential liability resulting from a damaged structure or an escaped 
animal is best avoided. Livestock equipment should be routinely inspected for any 
weakness or condition that might lead to an unsafe situation. 


Interpretive Programs 


When using livestock in your programs, the importance of adequate preparation 
for safety cannot be overemphasized. Most program activities (such as plowing, 
wagon rides, and milking) should be routine for the handlers and livestock. There 
are exceptions, of course, such as for shearing sheep, which would be done twice 
a year at most. 


Visitors 


Observations of the visitors’ responses to livestock and related activities will permit 
program evaluation and adaptation to make the most effective use of resources. 


IV. Evaluating a Livestock Program 


An objective evaluation of a livestock program can maximize positive aspects and 
minimize problem areas. Staff observations and records of specific events and pro- 
grams can help identify areas that may need improvement or other changes. 
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Examples of Questions to Consider 


Do goals need redefining or expanding? For instance, to try back-breeding, 
or to begin using more or different types of equipment for demonstrations? 


Is back-breeding no longer necessary because suitable animals have become 
available? 


Can care of the livestock be improved in any way? 


Should some aspects of the programs be cut back and only the most popular 
ones continued? 


V. Conclusion 


Livestock is an essential part of farming and an important aspect of living historical 
farms. Use of livestock on living historical and demonstration farms offers many 
opportunities for displays and programs that enhance the goals of these sites. 
Effective use of livestock on living historical farms can be accomplished through 
research, planning, implementation, and periodic evaluation. Livestock has great 
appeal for visitors and is an excellent educational tool. With proper management, 
livestock can be a major factor in successful recreation of historical farming. 


Notes 


1 Sleepy Hollow Restorations is now Historic Hudson Valley. 
2 The American Minor Breeds Conservancy is now the Livestock Conservancy; https:// 
livestockconservancy.org/. 
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PART VI 


Researching and Collecting 
Or, The Right Stuff 


Living history sites often use historic collections and machinery, which sometimes 
poses philosophical and practical challenges. At Upper Canada Village in Morrisburg, 
Ontario, interpreters make cheese using 19th-century techniques and equipment. 
Photo by Mary Seelhorst. 


Accurate interior installations are the result of extensive research and careful planning, 
such as the 1930s Mattox Family Home with period newspapers covering its walls at 
The Henry Ford in Dearborn, Michigan. Photo by Mary Seelhorst. 


Reproductions of historic objects—sometimes intended to be used—are an important 
part of making historic sites come alive, as at the Greenwell General Store, part of the 
Kona Historical Society in Captain Cook, Hawai’i. Photo by Mary Seelhorst. 


Studying original artifacts—such as this checked smock or apron at Genesee Country 
Village & Museum in Mumford, New York—helps those who reproduce and wear 
period clothing achieve greater historical accuracy. Photo by Carrie A. Fellows. 
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SKETCH OF A THEORY FOR OUTDOOR 
HISTORY MUSEUMS 


Mark P. Leone 


In an era when the public questions the value of history, and museum 
visitors ask whose history is more important, Dr. Mark P. Leone argues 
that serious discussion of these concerns can help living history museums 
be more responsive to current issues. He balances theory and scholar- 
ship with the realities of running a museum, historic site, or living history 
program and pulls together all of these aspects to challenge living history 
practitioners to be more aware of the more difficult issues in the field. This 
article was originally published in Proceedings of the 1989 Annual Meeting, 
vol. 10, 1989, pp. 36-46. 


For those of us committed to the field of outdoor living history museums, a key 
concern is the relationship between past and present. Some of the issues that 
concern us are: How is the past to be interpreted, why, for what purpose, to 
whom, and by whom? We are sometimes forced to ask: What do we teach about 
the past? Do we teach about the past at all? What is the tie between entertaining 
and teaching? What is the tie between academic scholarship and our special form 
of teaching, where there is no curriculum, textbooks, classroom, tuition, degree, 
or examination? And, what is the tie between authenticity and the past? Does a 
visitor learn more, the more authentic something is? And accuracy: What is its 
role in our museums? 

Some of us know that our answers to many of these questions are under a pretty 
big strain just now. Thus, I would like to begin by defining some of the issues that 
go along with these questions. There are a lot of different research sources one 
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could use to do this but I have chosen the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s 
three-part program “Living in the Past” as a thorough source. Made in the fall of 
1986 by Dr. Jeanne Cannizzo,' and aired several times in the winter of 1987 by 
the CBC, this program focused on the Fortress at Louisbourg and on Colonial 
Williamsburg as settings in which to explore many of the key issues in our field. 
Cannizzo, an anthropologist, interviewed many of the leaders in the living history 
profession. 

To set the stage, it is conventional, if casual, knowledge that there are around 
800 living history museums in the United States and Canada. Take this number for 
just a moment. Is 800 a lot or a little? What is the rate of growth? What does not 
count as an outdoor living history museum or farm? How about historic houses 
and why are they separate? I believe there are two issues in the numbers. One is: 
What is in the category and how fast is the category growing? The second issue is: 
If there are only 13 of this sort of museum per state and province, maybe they are 
not so important numerically, but could they play a role in the rising contest about 
who owns the past and controls its presentation? Living history museums may be 
popular, and despite their small numbers, they could be significant in any nation’s 
political development. The first issue is the one of people’s rights to their identity 
through celebrating and learning their past. This issue is alive in these museums, 
and it makes looking at the figure 800 quite important. 

The second issue I would like to raise may be a non-issue by now. And that 
is the use of museums as vehicles for propaganda; that is, straightforward, biased, 
right-out-there: “Hate them, love us.” Propaganda happens any time people are 
in a historic setting, told a good story, and then respond with feelings. Theater and 
ritual are components of propaganda. And propaganda is a predictable outcome 
of these components. Our issue as a consequence is: How to deal with patriotic 
propaganda in living history museums, not whether it exists. 

The third issue concerns the fact, well established philosophically in the West, 
that the past is dead and gone, and cannot be re-created. Everyone already knows 
that. Trouble comes when virtually everyone also wants to know the past and few 
people can deal with the simple reality that the past cannot be known in any way 
by direct observation. Here is the dilemma: Things that survive and that we see tell 
us nothing about the past. Things survive but their meaning does not. And most 
of our museums exhibit and interpret things that existed in the past and that exist 
now, but in that survival we assume there is a continuity of meaning when there is 
none. Therefore, understanding the things that do survive is very hard work. We 
are, to a good degree, prisoners of a desire to know the past and to use things to 
achieve this aim. The conflict is one of our greatest issues and could be a source 
of strength. 

A fourth issue is whether America, Canada, and the Western and westernizing 
worlds value the past. Here I disagree with Michael Wallace? and the school of 
preservationists and museum historians who say American interest in the past arose 
in the second half of the 19th century in response to immigrant hordes. The con- 
ventional argument is that local elites throughout the United States bolstered their 
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positions against newcomers by utilizing history, and thus created an American 
heritage. This argument also states that most Americans are, and always were, 
interested in escaping the past, never in celebrating it, or using it as precedent to 
build society. These are two parts of a standard argument which is used to explain 
part of the history of history museums. 

Michael Wallace? has had some of the key insights in our field, but on this 
point I disagree with him. It is true that during the Revolutionary era there was an 
argument for new and more natural social relations, and for making an important 
break with the Old World, and for reexamining how society was held in place 
by the past, and by tradition. At the level of what people said, all this is true. But 
it is also true that in European North America, from the moment of discovery 
on, the European past was used as an explanatory citation for the fundamental 
problems Europeans faced. The Bible and Greek mythology were used to explain 
Native Americans, the sheer existence of these continents, their very discovery by 
Europeans, as well as the absence of Christianity among Native Americans. The 
past, expressed as natural history, then replaced the Bible, myths, and legends in 
the attempt to deal with the overwhelming European ignorance of, and even their 
surprise at, how vast and largely unsuspected the New World was. 

I argue that Americans from all European backgrounds were desperately using 
the European past as a way of facing the excitement as well as the embarrassment 
of discovering that there was a whole half of the planet that even their Bible had 
not prepared them for. The point I want to qualify is America’s desire to be free 
of European constraints, especially the weight of traditions. Obviously, this was 
what was said; just as obviously, that was not the unaware wish, or what was done. 

If, as I assume, the reason for the importance of the past lies in humanity’s 
inherent ability to invent imaginary worlds, and that one of those inventions is yes- 
terday, then the past and history have to exist. But, my response to Wallace is that 
the use of the past, when cast as history, forms a model of how to see and under- 
stand the world. In this sense history is like language, whose well-known purpose 
is to communicate, and which has a powerful impact on defining and enforcing the 
reality we accept. History, the meaning assigned by us to past events, operates anal- 
ogously, and thus plays an active role in society, very much the way engineering, 
medicine, law and the courts, and the media do. This attribute of history makes it 
much more powerful than the arts in performance, because this aspect is ignored, 
denied, or is unseen, and thus history’s use in society is unacknowledged and its 
universal impact on our lives tends to be invisible. Obviously, in this attribute of 
history lies our greatest opportunity. 

The fifth and final issue I raise here is about whom and about what we are 
teaching. Are we teaching about other cultures or are we teaching about ourselves? 
And even this issue is truly only one question: How can we learn about our own 
society by understanding another one? There is little debate on the appropriateness 
of the question, but the answer is unclear. The dilemma captured by the question 
is the same whether the museum specialist was trained in history, architecture, 
anthropology, or the decorative arts. If we teach about other times, do we teach 
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them as the same as ourselves, as all people sharing some universal values, needs, 
and problems? The danger in this approach is presentism, projection, or propa- 
ganda, for what is cross-culturally true here anymore? Alternatively, do we teach 
how people and cultures were different? This may produce irrelevance, quaintness, 
boredom, and the conviction that life evolved from the primitive “then” to the 
advanced “now” in which we live. 

There is a subsidiary issue here which I think is bogus. Some think our job is 
to tell about the anonymous, the workers, slaves, women, the disenfranchised, 
the poor, exploited, and, in short, those who have been denied a history. There 
is no doubt about the importance of social history in outdoor museum settings. It 
has been the biggest breakthrough in the past decade. It is the best way to provide 
context for the endless objects with which we have to deal. It does give George 
Washington a personality; it gave Jefferson a mistress; it took away the Pilgrims’ 
underwear; it discovered serial polygyny in the 17th century, rampant promiscuity 
in the 18th, and atheism and alcoholism in the 19th. Social history is essential, and 
it works very well, and we need—and I’m sure we'll get—lots more of it. 

But what does the knowledge produce? Such new presentations often show that 
research questions have changed, but that the structure of museum information has 
not. Just because political history has been supplanted by some social history, we 
still have a population that has no way of gathering a structured understanding of 
capitalism. I tend to agree with some who think that changing the facts on display 
does not challenge basic ideas of cause, power relationships, or the assumption that 
history is liberating. But the issue still is, do we teach sameness or difference? 

In order to address some of the five issues I have raised, there are two basic 
assumptions that must be considered fundamental. Richard Handler,* like Jeanne 
Cannizzo, defines assumptions in ways I believe to be quite useful. One is that 
history is a construction. It is a symbolically constituted, uniquely human phe- 
nomenon, like religion or language, or law, clothing, sexuality, or hygiene. Every 
culture acknowledges yesterday, just as it does hunger, sex, speech, and belief, but 
every culture does so differently. The past was entirely real, but what humans do 
with it varies because humans use their capacity to create symbols that give form and 
meaning to experience. Among us that process takes yesterday and creates history. 

This does not mean that the past cannot be understood, but it does mean that 
the naturalistic observations living history museums invite visitors to make are not 
in any way related to how the past is understood. No astronomer tells anyone that 
light seen now is a direct reflection of when light began to travel. And we don’t 
know the past by direct observation that way either. 

The second assumption needed to address the issues I raised is that the aim 
of museums can be to “deconstruct the familiar,” to take apart and illustrate the 
categories we use for constructing knowledge.” This may be as basic as our own 
biases, but more usually it refers to coherent but infrequently discussed bodies of 
knowledge like common sense. There is a world of meaning behind our everyday 
lives that is made up of what we take to be given, obvious, or natural. This is the 
world that our museums could make visible.° 
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The implications of these two assumptions can be helpful. The first implication 
answers the questions: What history should be exhibited? How can we decide 
what to teach, whether we teach, and what is learned? To find an answer we can 
examine ethnographically the relationship between any particular museum and its 
community Any of our museums has a complex, multi-stranded set of ties, func- 
tions, obligations, and past, within its own setting. Knowing these ties and having a 
description of this relationship will go a long way toward constituting a qualitative 
survey of what the community as a constituency expects, brings to, and probably 
brings away from a museum. This ethnography will give biases, but if done anthro- 
pologically, will reveal the familiar or the ideological. In other words, the familiar, 
the commonsensical, or the given, will be shared albeit differentially. So, the famil- 
iar or given that we assume can be made visible in museums, and that people could 
benefit from learning, is to be discovered from the visitors and the museum’s local 
constituency. Keep in mind some of the financial and legislative reasons for found- 
ing some outdoor museums in the first place. Louisbourg’s rebuilding helped to 
cure local unemployment; some museums helped foster the right kind of urban 
renewal; others helped highlight politicians’ goals. In order to decide what to teach 
it is useful to distinguish between transcendental goals and material origins. Origins 
may be key to knowing what to teach our community and our constituency. 
Origins may provide the familiar we can consider deconstructing. 

How is the familiar that needs deconstructing to be found? The familiar should 
come out of the current structure of the museum’s message. And it should come 
out of the relations that exist between the museum and its community. It probably 
should not come from a curator’s picking a theme current in a journal, national 
meeting, or something untied to local needs. This is a most difficult question to 
address because the methods for determining latent function, structure, ideology, 
or symbolic meaning are common in some fields, but not in all. Anthropology, 
literary criticism, art history, and radical history have begun to deconstruct settings 
so that their inner operation is visible. But, insofar as I can tell, deconstruction has 
not begun in museums. My hope in raising the possibility of a local ethnography, 
which will discover the structure of the familiar, is one that completes the circle I 
began with the two assumptions. 

In other words, if history is a construction, if its role in our museums is to be 
used to deconstruct the familiar, then the familiar can be described through an 
ethnography, or systematic description, of the museum’s messages and their bases 
in the museum’s constituency, which is in turn a mix of community, donors, 
sponsors, and employees. In order to describe these relationships one could use 
symbolic anthropology as illustrated by Clifford Geertz and some good historians; 
standard functionalism as it exists in a range of disciplines; Levi-Strauss’s structural- 
ism; or critical theory which tends to class analysis. 

But there are some further implications of my assumptions. The first is about 
visitors. Visitors are more a mystery than a resource in outdoor museums now. 
Fundamentally when museums see a visitor, they never see themselves. We see 
strangers from another time. But the best thing we, as museum people, could 
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do is to see them as just as much a product of and just as much a part of modern 
life as we are. 

Second is a basic fact: Visitors are smart, educated, anxious to know, and will- 
ing to learn. Adults especially are eager to be treated honestly and intelligently. 
There is little most people cannot understand; little they won’t try on for size. 
Much of our population understands that what is apparent is seldom real or the 
whole truth. Our audience is turning to museums because they sense that history 
tells them not what they know, but what they do not know. If people wanted 
the given, they would watch the soaps; if they wanted strange, beautiful things 
they would go to Bloomingdale’s. But, they want to know the past, and they will 
work hard to achieve that end. To sum up, our visitors and we ourselves are not 
different from each other. We are equally modern, and we work equally hard to 
deal with the past. 

If we and they are more or less each other’s teachers in outdoor museums, and 
if we and they are one in being equally modern, then the objective in museums 
is understanding our society and its origins, not the things on display. Obviously 
things are vehicles, but I'd like to suggest that these assumptions dethrone the 
thing, the object. I’m not the first to suggest this, of course, but there is not a doubt 
in the world that we have let the care and exhibition of things run away with us, 
our budgets, and our reasons for hiring staff. Objects and buildings do have to 
be saved and understood, but we need a better balanced reason for our activities, 
because they do not in and of themselves speak, communicate, or teach. They have 
no inner voice. In addition, the aesthetic reaction we have to them, the emotions 
they raise in us, do not come from the object, they come from what we bring to 
the object and are taught about it, and transfer to it. This is not a new idea either, 
but it does help point out that things that are given a life of their own hold our 
lives in them. This process of objectification makes a thing appear independent of 
us and allows their message or meaning to appear to speak independently of those 
who actually interpret them. 

This brings me to the next implication of the first assumption: The construct- 
edness of history. The place of accuracy needs some discussion, since academic 
and museum relationships are important. The details and specifics of a museum’s 
presentations do rely on scholarship. Passing off conventional knowledge, folk 
wisdom, and old recipes as education is not adequate. We also understand that 
academic scholars are competent in their media: The lecture hall and learned 
journal. Museums’ media are face-to-face interaction, museum cases with texts, 
and electronic machines involving sound and sight. There are other experts who 
are masters of these. Translation is involved in putting academic information into 
museum media and the translation can change the meaning. This occurs because 
the requirements of the media are different. 

These observations leave us with two facts. One is that museums cannot exist 
without scholarship. And the other is that media have their own inherent require- 
ments. The conclusion I would like to propose is that the mediation between 
scholarship and media is not accuracy; it is use of media experts who are aware of 
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the intellectual intent of the scholarship, and who can preserve scholarly integrity 
while translating messages between media. 

Out of this set of relationships comes the observation that there is no such thing 
as a neutral interpretation; simple accuracy is neither an interpretation nor a guar- 
antee of neutrality. Reliance on science is not a guarantee, in and of itself, of truth. 
If history is a construction, and if it plays an active role in modem social relations, 
neither a quest for accuracy nor use of established scholarly and scientific canons 
of investigation are adequate to control the educational process we want in our 
museums. Arguing about accuracy and use of science is not productive because no 
one can make a sound case for being inaccurate or unscientific. But scholars are 
frequently unwilling to let media experts like film makers, exhibit designers, or 
architects argue for artistic freedom and artistic taste. Nonetheless, these experts use 
methods which are just as central to the successful operation of media as accuracy 
and scientific method are to scholarship. 

There are a couple of negative things that can be said for how we can work 
together. One is that accuracy and science do not in themselves produce a mes- 
sage. The second is that since media productions carry meta-messages along with 
their content, supposing that we must entertain as well as teach and supposing that 
we must gear our interpretations to eleven-year-olds will combine to produce 
museum exhibits which are largely captured by structure, more than by content. 
The insistence on accuracy and scientific method may act to empower a weak 
contingent within the museum world. It may also weaken the power of coher- 
ent messages derived from the museum’s initial intent. Since history is a symbolic 
construction, it is not possible ever to finish it, discover it all, or verify it all. Even 
so, we need to realize that accuracy is both a dangerous tool and a frequently 
manipulated one. I would not be a bit surprised but that accuracy was one of the 
first claims made by professionals in museums to control all those discussions about 
how so-and-so will not like some historical fact being put on display. Because 
many people are empowered with a strong sense that they know what happened, a 
notion like accuracy was essential to controlling the worst examples of presentism. 
However, because historical accuracy has proven so powerful a tool, and because 
it is a cousin to authenticity, its abuse is a problem. With claims for accuracy or 
authenticity, or because of them, interpretations are frequently emasculated, made 
episodic, or incoherent; publications are made fact-ridden, or trivial, or simply 
delayed for long periods until all the facts are in. Reliance on accuracy has helped 
lead to interpretations that rely on things, dates, events, and discrete units which, 
because of their apparent isolation from context, can be singled out as reliable. 
The unintended upshot is interpretive fragmentation, a trivialization of important 
places, and boredom. In my opinion, this is a problem that scholars and museum 
professionals could solve quickly when they realize that accuracy is a symbol, has 
been a political tool, and is not a thing in and of itself. 

If accuracy can be examined as a symbol, then we can also find a place for 
academic freedom. Academic freedom is usually associated with universities and 
professional schools. I suspect it has not been an important concept in outdoor 
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museums. My experience suggests that as we grow more powerful, popular, and 
close to our communities, we will need its protection. Three sorts of events make 
me say this. Our own self-censorship, which often takes on the form that so-and-so 
or such-and-such will not like or understand this, constitutes our own violation of 
intellectual growth and freedom. Second, more and more sponsors and patrons are 
being involved in exhibits with invitations to shape the interpretive messages. This 
is true from the Smithsonian Institution on up and down. Even if we should view 
this tendency as neutral, some protection is necessary. Third, sometimes within the 
worlds of art history, history, the decorative arts, and curation taste is elevated to 
the level of genetic determination, and thus is not to be challenged: The perfect 
expression of something is better than an ordinary version. No canon of tolera- 
tion exists for an alternative opinion. Dethroning the thing, along with the idea of 
academic freedom, may help this situation. 

The final implication of my two starting points is Michael Wallace’s idea for a 
review of exhibits.’ This is a pressing need and the result needs to be quite public. 
When reflecting on how hard it is to get federal funding, and of the need to go to 
rich sponsors with ideas, and of the hard competition, the increasing tendency to 
be safe, and the need to cover up all the young curators with their Marxist citations, 
then intelligent peer review, scholarly reviews of openings, and the repetition of 
intelligent ideas in the reviews of exhibits will enhance intellectual freedom and 
will likely promote visitation. 

Given these points, I do not feel that visitors, or sponsors, or communities pose 
threats. They are allies. Museums also need alliances with the newly empowered, 
with local governments, and certainly with universities. There is no danger in 
being used. Protection comes from understanding that the active use of history is 
powerful. As part of that protection museums can say what their relationships are 
as part of their exhibits. 

I would like to illustrate how my two initial assumptions might lead to an 
interpretation that recognizes both the symbolic nature of history and the decon- 
struction of the familiar. The perspective I want to take in this illustration is from 
my own project, called “Archaeology in Annapolis,” which is concerned with the 
historical archaeology of the 18th century in Maryland’s capital city. The three- 
fold connection I would like to make is between Charles Willson Peale, modern 
historical archaeology, and the rationalization of past time, an 18th-century process 
which is expressed through the archaeology we all find so familiar. The inten- 
tion of the connection is to understand Charles Willson Peale’s natural history as 
a beginning for the process we know as modern archaeological exploration. The 
purpose of the three-way connection is to raise to visibility the creation of the 
notion of past time. 

Charles Willson Peale* was born in Maryland, was raised and became a painter 
in Annapolis, worked with Benjamin West in London, returned to Annapolis 
to paint some of his best work, moved to Philadelphia, became one of the chief 
painters of the Revolution, and founded this country’s first natural history museum 
there. In 1801 Peale supervised the excavation of two extinct fossil mammoths near 
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Newburgh, New York. He also painted the excavation he led. His painting features 
the throng watching large bones coming from the ground and a large water wheel 
taking ground water out of the hole so work can continue. Peale shows himself 
with a diagram of the bones. For that period in the United States, Peale’s method 
was at least as good as anything Jefferson did in prehistoric archaeology in Virginia. 

In another painting, Peale issues his famous invitation to join him in his natural 
history museum in Philadelphia. He lifts a curtain to show rank upon rank of even- 
sized boxes arranged along the walls of a great room. The boxes go from bottom 
to top, with insects, fish, birds, mammals, Native Americans, and Revolutionary 
War heroes. Insects at the bottom, heroes at the top. Peale used the Great Chain 
of Being to organize American phenomena in a static framework. He attempted 
to teach natural organization to the public so that people in the new republic 
could see that nature observed was systematic, and that society was natural also. 
By observing nature and appropriate social models one could achieve greater social 
order naturally. This is, by scholarly agreement, what Peale attempted to do. Peale 
could not deal with context and thus with change. But he did try to deal with time. 

The fossil mammoth, excavated methodically and then exhibited as recon- 
structed at the threshold of the museum is, obviously, an effort to deal with the 
past as a natural phenomenon. Jefferson, one of Peale’s correspondents, also, at 
about the same time, excavated methodically a prehistoric mound on his property 
and connected it to the Indian past. The two excavations are normally presented 
as early modern science. They are, but it is also useful to see that “early” and 
“modern” as well as science are ideas that have origins and that importing and 
inventing systems of knowledge serve to put in place symbolic systems that are not 
“discovered;” they are created. Thus Peale and Jefferson are agents in the import- 
ing and establishing of certain ways of looking at things. These men used a set of 
categories and definitions and, in doing so, created and imposed an organization 
on bunches of meaningless things from the past that later came to be known as 
paleontology and archaeology. These men rationalized past time and in doing so 
helped create natural sciences in a place where there was no antecedent system 
of meanings. So, Peale invites us into the evidence for the modern world, but he 
really invites us into a symbolic creation, not a discovery. Modern archaeology, an 
intellectual descendent of Peale and Jefferson, does exactly that too. It uses a set 
of methods and categories derived from the Enlightenment, which takes objects, 
gives them inherent qualities like dates and contexts, and discovers naturalistically 
what happened in the past. It appears to be a discovery procedure, but it is a sym- 
bolic procedure. 

The familiar in archaeology that can be deconstructed by referring to Peale’s use 
of excavation, teaching, and rationalizing nature, comes from the social context of 
our own modern excavation. The University of Maryland and Historic Annapolis, 
Inc. have been digging for six years in the Historic District of Annapolis, in a good- 
sized project. We discovered that regardless of what we excavate, the 17th century 
is largely gone, the 18th century is associated with white people and patriotic 
events, and the 19th century is associated with black people and the U.S. Naval 
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Academy.’ These are modern definitions and are tied to important political realities 
in the city and are no more grounded in natural fact than is putting Revolutionary 
War heroes above Native Americans. The relationships suit political purposes. The 
familiar that needs deconstructing in my research and museum environment is the 
method of archaeology which takes living political categories and verifies them 
naturalistically in the past. Showing how Peale did this as well, in the context of 
establishing a social hierarchy in a new and unstable nation, distinguishes the objec- 
tified archaeological record from our culture, which is where history really lives. 
If you can imagine an exhibit of Peale, mounted by an archaeologist in Annapolis, 
the message would be that Peale helped invent modern past time on the American 
continent for English speakers; he did this by helping to found systematic excava- 
tion, which he then displayed as an educational tool. We as archaeologists, using 


the same methods, put ourselves on display now!” 


because we also invent past 
time, which is the process so familiar to everyone. But the past we discover is in 
good part ourselves, and is political. And because the categories we discover are 


inventions, they can be challenged and changed if people do not understand them. 
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TIER LEVELS AND COLLECTIONS 
MANAGEMENT 


Adapting Traditional Museum Approaches for 
Historic Site Use 


Deborah Scott 


Presented as part of a panel at the 1989 ALHFAM Conference, the following 
article outlines an approach to tiering of collection artifacts and reproductions 
used by living history sites in their interpretive programs. Although today most 
sites have replaced their paper card records with digital files, these recom- 
mendations for a tiering system are still valuable as a means for recording, 
prioritizing, and tracking objects used on site. This article was originally pub- 
lished in Proceedings of the 1989 Conference and Annual Meeting, vol. 12, 1990, 
pp. 205-208. 


Within the Historic Sites Service,! we tend to refer to two kinds of collections 
management: the “bit” collections management, which includes a broad range of 
collections-related issues; and the “small” collections management, which has a 
narrower scope focusing on managing information about objects in the collection, 
in addition to managing the objects themselves. 

This latter definition pretty well describes my responsibilities as Collections 
Manager for the Interpretive Collections Programme. With respect to intellectual 
management of collections, I oversee the processes of accessioning, cataloguing, 
photography and inventory control, as well as the creation and maintenance of 
related information files. In terms of physical management of the collection, I 
supervise and often assist with activities such as packing, transporting, installing 
and storing objects for both seasonal and long-term purposes. This combination of 
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intellectual and physical management functions in the Collections Manager's posi- 
tion reflects the realization that information about each object in the collection is 
as valuable as the object itself. 

In order to manage information on category 1, 2a and 2b collections,? which 
are intended for permanent preservation because of their significance, HSS follows 
procedures which by now are nearly standard in the museum field. Major compo- 
nents of this information system include the accession register which lists each item 
in the collection, the black and white photograph which provides a means of visual 
identification, the catalogue worksheet used to record more detailed information 
about individual artifacts and, finally, the records required to actually locate them. 
Throughout the system, the 3-part accession number assigned and affixed to each 
object, as well as to any documentation pertaining to it, is the key cross-referencing 
tool used to access information on the collection. 

With respect to physically managing category 1, 2a and 2b collections, the same 
standards of care and handling, transport and storage are employed by the Historic 
Sites Service as would be found in any professionally accredited institution. More 
specifically, training is provided to all staff in proper care and handling of artifacts, 
while packing, transporting and storage of collections is undertaken or supervised by 
experienced technicians using materials and techniques designed to preserve these 
historically significant objects. An exception to what might be encountered in a 
traditional museum environment is the use of category 2b artifacts for display in 
uncontrolled environments, namely the restored historic buildings at our sites. To 
ensure that this material is managed appropriately, a number of protective measures 
are undertaken including the assigning of the tier level itself, the establishment of 
controls on the object's use, the provision of training and written guidelines con- 
cerning use and, finally, on-going monitoring of the object’s physical condition. 

Clearly, 1t is the acknowledgement of a long-term commitment to category 1, 
2a and 2b material by both staff and management that makes the investment of 
effort, time and manpower required to undertake the processes and procedures I 
have just briefly described not only worthwhile but also possible. 

Now what about this category 3 and 4 material you have been hearing about? 
Let me first provide you with some background before describing the different 
strategies we have developed for managing it. 

When the process of furnishing restored historic buildings at Alberta’s provin- 
cial historic sites began in the early 1980s, there was no tiering of collections and 
everything acquired (regardless of whether it was period, reproduction or current 
manufacture) was managed using variations of the traditional museum approach. 
At the time, this strategy seemed to work quite well; major challenges experienced 
by programme staff centered on the vast quantities of material to be acquired, pro- 
cessed and treated in preparation for building openings. 

By 1984, a big push on the part of the entire organization resulted in the open- 
ing of a considerable number of buildings, which were being actively interpreted 
in accordance with HSS's policy of providing the public with almost total access 
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to the historic environments and, consequently, to the collections associated with 
them. That summer, we began to realize that from a practical perspective, the tradi- 
tional museum approach might not be such a good idea for managing certain areas 
of the collection after all. In particular, a steady stream of guides bearing artifacts 
and little strips of lacquered numbers, which they had found floating in the dish 
water and had carefully saved from the slop pail, began appearing in Collections 
Management. Typically, these were actively used items such as domestic ware, 
which at first we diligently renumbered and returned to them. Later that summer, 
we invested in two electric pencils in order to indelibly mark the reproductions 
and contemporary manufactured items which were being used in interpretive pro- 
grammes (because these were not period objects, we felt somewhat justified in 
breaking the “rule of reversible numbering”). 

That fall, as we conducted our first physical inventory of collections on display 
to determine how they fared over the summer, we realized that not only were 
traditionally marked objects missing numbers, but that numbers on objects which 
had been indelibly marked (such as reproduction harness and hand tools) were also 
obscured through use. Through losing accession numbers—the key connectors 
between the objects and their information—we were beginning to lose track of 
the collection. We recognized that this problem would only be compounded over 
time, as the need to process incoming acquisitions (over 6,000 per year at its peak) 
made the back-tracking required to re-identify unmarked objects increasingly 
impractical. Furthermore, in some cases the documentation needed to identify 
these renegades, such as photographs and catalogue descriptions, had not yet been 
undertaken because of pressure to install them (these steps were to be completed 
later). Finally, it was evident that some items such as dish cloths and barn brooms 
were simply being consumed through use. 

By 1985, questioning of the need to create and maintain detailed records on 
objects, which were not necessarily destined to be permanently preserved, was 
added to Collections Management’s overall concerns about managing this kind of 
material. In the meantime, Curatorial and Conservation had been developing their 
own viewpoints about objects, which were being acquired basically as “props” to 
fulfill interpretive display or programming needs. Management, too, was begin- 
ning to realize that the vast amounts of time and manpower required to manage 
(and by this, I mean “big” manage, all the way from acquisition to treatment) these 
objects were not necessarily justified. Admittedly, this attitude was also influenced 
by the steadily decreasing balance of the capital budget allocated to the collections 
component of historic site development. In any case, together we recognized the 
need to differentiate between objects in the collection, which were truly signifi- 
cant to our mandate and must be permanently preserved, and those which lacked 
“intrinsic” historic value and which might ultimately be “expended.” The tool 
selected to accomplish this task was a revised version of the “tier level system,” 
first introduced at the Provincial Museum of Alberta. Soon after, Collections 
Management was specifically directed to develop an alternate system for managing 
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category 3 “display properties,” and category 4 “operational supplies,” which I will 
briefly outline for you as follows. 

Because of the pragmatic problems already encountered, we knew we did not 
want a system that identified individual objects by their accession numbers. At the 
same time, we recognized that we did not require as precise a level of control over 
category 3 and 4 material as we did over permanent category 1, 2a and 2b collec- 
tions. For example, if one of ten category 3 ironstone dinner plates is broken, it is 
not as important for us to know exactly which one of the ten is broken as it is to 
record that one has been broken and needs to be replaced in order for program- 
ming to resume. With respect to category 4 material, our main responsibility is to 
provide Site Operations with information on appropriate replacements once the 
first-time examples provided by curators have been consumed through use. 

Keeping these observations in mind, we decided that a system based on iden- 
tifying category 3 and 4 objects through colour photographs would better meet 
our needs (since this material was not intended to be permanently preserved, we 
felt the advantages of colour photos for identification purposes outweighed their 
lack of archival longevity). Consequently, we initiated a process of taking a colour 
photograph of each category 3 and 4 object listed on incoming accession reports 
(which incidentally, had to be revised to include a column for the curators to 
record the tier level of each object they acquired). At this point, our approach to 
category 3 and 4 material differs somewhat. 

In order to register category 3 and 4 objects, we affix the colour photo to 
a 5” x 8” “Display Property Inventory” card. The unique photograph negative 
number assigned to and included in each photograph is recorded on the Display 
Property Inventory card, to enable prints to be affixed to the correct cards once 
they are processed, and to retrieve corresponding negatives which are filed 
by number. 

The photograph negative number is then used as a cross-reference between the 
actual object and the photograph that identifies it. For this reason, an object’s pho- 
tograph negative number is also referred to as its “Display Property Reference.” 

At the top of the card, we record the name of the object using the Revised 
Chenhall Nomenclature system, to ensure that we name objects consistently 
and can retrieve information on them once the cards are filed alphabetically by 
object name. We also note the source and date of acquisition on each card, which 
together are used as a tool for cross-referencing the object with additional informa- 
tion pertaining to it (more about that shortly). 

Destined location is also recorded on each card, to assist us with temporarily 
storing the object until it is installed by the curator responsible for that location. 
Next we note the quantity of objects acquired, since more than one example of the 
same item may have been acquired from the same source, or we may be updating 
the card to reflect subsequent acquisitions. Finally, we record the current location 
of each object (or multiples thereof) on the back of the card when the object is 
placed in storage or on display. 
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Category 4 objects are registered in a similar manner, however, because it is 
expected that they will be consumed through use, and because there are far fewer 
of them, we manage them through less labour-intensive methods. More specifi- 
cally, we do not classify them according to the Revised Nomenclature but list 
them generically, and do not keep as tightly monitored records of their location. 

Inventories of category 3 items are maintained according to physical location by 
recording their Display Property Reference and quantity, instead of the accession 
numbers used to record category 1, 2a and 2b objects. A colour photo identified 
with the D. P. Reference accompanies the inventory to facilitate visual identifica- 
tion of each category 3 item listed. Category 4 items are not generally included on 
inventories. Additional information relating to category 3 and 4 objects is main- 
tained in master files identified by source name, and in a separate register according 
to acquisition date. 

Let me provide you with an example to illustrate how this system works from a 
practical perspective. Let's say that a curator requires pails for furnishing an operat- 
ing farmyard. First of all, s/he consults the Display Property Inventory card file to 
review photos of all the category 3 pails presently registered into the collection. 
Providing an appropriate pail identified, s/he obtains the name of the source and 
date of acquisition from the Display Property Inventory card. S/he then goes to 
the master file identified with the name of the source to obtain additional informa- 
tion such as the source’s address and the cost of the pails. Let's say that a number 
of pails have been acquired from that source on separate occasions. Knowing the 
date the pail was acquired then enables the curator to access the corresponding 
documentation. 

Other scenarios could be used to illustrate that after a period of testing and revi- 
sion, the system I have just described to you passes what Daniel Reibel refers to 
as “The Test.”? When any information on category 3 or 4 objects is picked from 
the system at random, we are able to produce the object. When any category 3 or 
4 object is picked from the collection at random, we are able to produce all the 
information on it. 

Apart from the replacement of the accession number with the Display Property 
Reference, the greatest difference in approach between managing information on 
category 1, 2a and 2b artifacts and category 3 and 4 objects is the fact that the lat- 
ter are not catalogued. Simply put, the decision not to catalogue is based on the 
fact that this material is not believed to be sufficiently significant to our collections 
mandate to warrant the investment of time and manpower required to document 
it in more detail. 

With respect to the physical management of category 3 material, efforts are 
made to prolong its life as much as possible through such measures as the provi- 
sion of care and handling training and the removal of objects from uncontrolled 
environments during the off season. Less effort and concern are expended when it 
comes to category 4 material. 

In my experience, there are few systems that are perfect, whether because of 
inherent flaws or because of the changing demands placed upon them. The tier 
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level system is no exception. To begin with, not all objects in the collection have 
been tiered since the system was not really implemented until 1985. So there is an 
extensive backlog of material that must be tiered and processed through the system. 

Compounding this situation is inconsistent tiering of collections, resulting from a 
combination of changing tier level definitions over time, subjectivity in their inter- 
pretation and the relatively large number of staff assigning tier levels. While efforts 
over the past year have succeeded in clarifying definitions and reducing opportuni- 
ties for subjectivity through the establishment of more objective assessments criteria, 
there remains a considerable backlog of tiered objects to review and, where changes 
are made, to re-process through the information system. As time goes on and period 
objects become scarcer, there will also be a need to review tier levels for these items 
and make changes accordingly, further complicating this process. 

On a more sensitive note, we have observed that the pressure of meeting project 
deadlines associated with the incredibly “fast track” development of Alberta sites 
has placed temptation within reach of some of those responsible for their collections 
component. If making an object a category 3 means that it will be processed faster 
(since it does not have to be catalogued before it is installed), there is a certain pull in 
that direction. Similarly, if there is a great demand for an object to be actively used, 
there is a temptation to change its tier level to accommodate such use. 

Another area that requires attention is improving measures used to commu- 
nicate tier level information to interpretive staff. From an appearance point of 
view, there is little difference between a category 2b and category 3 object, both 
of which are found in an actively interpreted environment. It is up to us to ensure 
that interpretive staff is provided with the information they need to manage objects 
in accordance with their tier level designations. 

Perhaps the hardest hurdle to overcome for those of us coming from a traditional 
museum background has been departing from the accepted notion of accessioning 
and cataloguing every object in the collection, particularly those which are period. 
For instance, I am now in the process of developing a computerized information 
system for HSS collections, yet there will be very little documentation to enter 
for category 3 period objects. As well, we will not be using the standard accession 
number to identify and cross-reference this material once our automated system is 
developed. 

Despite these difficulties, I believe that the tier level system is a good one, both 
in terms of its intent and its hands-on application. Like the Chenhall classification 
system, it is not all-inclusive and has room for mistakes; yet at the same time, it 
provides a formal framework for planning and decision-making when it comes to 
managing collections. In many museums and sites, these processes occur on a very 
inconsistent and/or ad hoc basis only. Through using the tier level system, we are 
able to make conscious choices about the objects in our collection and the ways 
in which they will be managed. As the cultural tourism boom places increasing 
demands on our collections as well as our resources, prioritizing collections and 
developing practical strategies for managing them is an effective way of making the 
most of the resources available to us. 
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Notes 


1 The Canadian National Historic Sites Service was a predecessor of Parks Canada. 

2 The tier 1, 2a and 2b collection tiers had been presented earlier by the panel. Tier 1 was 
defined as original artifacts that are acquired because of their research value or prototypical 
use, and are permanently preserved for the collection. Tier 2a shares all of the character- 
istics of tier 1, however the object's condition dictates it not be exhibited for preservation 
reasons, but has research value. Tier 2b again shares the characteristics of tier 1, but may 
receive restoration work for its preservation. 

3 Reibel, Daniel, Registration Methods for the Small Museum (Nashville, Tennessee: American 
Association for State and Local History, 1978), p. 24. 
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THE RIGHT STUFF 


How to Get It 


Martha B. Katz-Hyman and Michael L. Woodcock 


Living history sites often need to utilize appropriate reproductions in order 
to faithfully interpret the period, a process or lifestyle. Martha B. Katz-Hyman 
and Michael L. Woodcock shared their extensive knowledge and commitment 
to providing authentic site experiences through reproductions at the 2004 
Annual Meeting. Their practical guide provides a step-by-step guide to identi- 
fying needs and steps for acquisition or creating wares that meet your budget. 
This article was originally published in Proceedings of the 2004 Conference and 
Annual Meeting, vol. 27, 2005, pp. 149-151. 


One of the most difficult problems encountered by curators at living history 
museums and by individuals who do living history is how to get suitable repro- 
ductions for use in programs and in furnishing historic houses and rooms: objects 
that look like, work like, and feel like the original. Finding such reproductions 
is often an exercise in frustration, beginning with finding prototypes on which 
to base the reproductions, documenting these prototypes completely, including 
their specifications, continuing with finding a source for the reproduction, and 
ending with evaluating a reproduction and judging whether it will, in fact, meet 
the necessary standards set by the site or the individual. But with careful plan- 
ning at each step of the process, it is indeed possible to have good reproductions 
that are both faithful copies of the original antique and also function as they were 
originally intended. 

Choosing the right prototype for reproduction is crucial if the final product is 
to be satisfactory. Ideally this should be based upon an appropriate surviving intact 
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example, and research into its date, origin, material, provenance, and function 
should confirm that it is the appropriate choice. The more common scenario, how- 
ever, is that there is no one prototype that is clearly appropriate, so that research 
must be done to identify the best one. This research starts with site-specific docu- 
mentation that such objects were actually used during the time and at the place in 
question. Once that is determined, objects in the museum’s collection should be 
examined, going back through the records to review each object’s history. If the 
museum has archaeological collections of similar materials, excavated at the site 
or in the area, now is the time to look at those. Even if the objects are fragmen- 
tary, if they are properly identified, they can be very helpful in learning how to 
identify the period characteristics of the desired object that was actually “there.” 
Sometimes it’s even possible to match up existing objects in the collection with 
fragments or objects from the archaeological collections, making it very easy to 
pinpoint date and location. Efforts should be made to see if neighboring museums 
and historic sites have an object with appropriate documentation that could serve 
as a prototype. If they do, they might be willing to work out an agreement to 
have that object reproduced in return for copies for their own use or at least make 
it available for study and comparison. They might also have archaeological exam- 
ples that would be appropriate prototypes. At the very least, both above-ground 
and archaeological collections should be examined for objects which, though not 
site- or area-specific, are appropriate for the period, class, or region to be inter- 
preted and which have some supporting information that would document their 
usefulness as prototypes. 

But sometimes there just is no existing object that can be used as a prototype. 
In that case, it is then necessary to go to printed sources, both visual and written, 
for information about the appearance and manufacture of an object. Although 
these types of sources have some rather significant drawbacks in terms of their 
use as prototypes—they are two-dimensional rather than three-dimensional, they 
often do not show those details that are crucial for accurate reproductions, they 
sometimes show objects that are more ideal than real, and it is often difficult to 
understand written descriptions of an object without actually seeing it—they are 
an important starting place for understanding what objects are appropriate in spe- 
cific settings, how these objects were placed in rooms, and how they were used. 
Visual sources can include period prints and paintings, advertisements, shop cards 
and signs, photographs, newspapers, period illustrated books, magazines, dic- 
tionaries, museum catalogs, exhibit catalogs, encyclopedias, textbooks, and mail 
order catalogs and their predecessors, and the pattern books of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Depending on the time period involved, there 
may be an abundance of material or there may be very little, but this informa- 
tion will begin to answer questions about the appearance of an object. Written 
sources include diaries, letters, business records (including account books, orders, 
and shop records), legal records (including wills, inventories, and estate sales), 
travel narratives, novels, cookbooks, and dictionaries. Used together, visual and 
written sources complement each other: the picture gives an idea of what the 
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object looked like; the written description often adds details that the picture 
cannot adequately convey. 

Once a prototype is chosen, there are several steps that must be taken and many 
questions that should be answered prior to any decision to make a reproduction. 


e Study and analyze the available objects and documentation. 
e Decide on the standards for the reproduction itself. 
e Decide what this reproduction is supposed to do in terms of meeting program 


needs. 

o How it will be used and who will use it? 

o How closely will it be seen? 

o How many are needed? 

o Is appearance most important or is overall fidelity to the original most 


important? 


o 


Do materials need to reproduce the originals or can substitutes be made? 
Is it to be a duplicate of an existing object, down to the details of construc- 
tion and manufacture, or one that will be constructed and manufactured 
using modern methods? 


e Draw up specifications for the reproduction with written guidelines for the 
vendor. 

e Prepare a budget that includes several alternative scenarios to allow for change 
in materials, a longer time frame, or construction variations. 

e Develop a time frame for development that allows for the inevitable delays. 


Whatever the answer to these questions—and especially if time and/or money are 
limited—it might be very useful to determine whether acceptable reproductions are 
available for purchase. This involves studying catalogs of existing vendors, searching 
magazines, newspapers, and the internet for sources, getting an example of the object 
in question, and then comparing it to the antique or to the visual example. In some 
cases, these existing products will be perfectly suitable: they are close enough to the 
original to be acceptable or can be modified easily, their price is within budget, and 
they are immediately available. These products might also be a way of opening a con- 
versation with a particular vendor about modifying one of his or her standard products 
in a way that makes it more suitable for a particular site or use. Some vendors are will- 
ing to do this, assuming that their additional costs in making those modifications are 
economically feasible. Reproductions developed by other museums are also another 
good source, since the museums which market these products presumably have spent 
some time in developing the reproductions and making sure that they are suitable. 

But if there are no suitable reproductions already available on the market, then 
the next step is to start the process of developing the reproduction from the begin- 
ning. It is at this point that the work in identifying a suitable prototype, either from 
an existing object or from visual and documentary sources begins to be utilized, 
for the object is the starting point for all of the subsequent development of the 
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reproduction. With the original identified or the visual and/or documentary 
sources gathered, the first step is to find someone who can produce the desired 
product. There are some media for which a large number of vendors are readily 
available so that there can be some selectivity exercised in the choice of final sup- 
plier; there are other media that have few vendors available, making the choice 
of supplier very limited. Complicating the choice of vendors is the fact that many 
vendors specialize in one time period or in products from one geographic location; 
they may be entirely unsuitable as suppliers for products from another time or 
location because of inexperience with reproducing those types of objects. 

A good place to begin finding potential suppliers is at area museums that have 
an on-going craft program. These institutions have taken the time and trouble to 
develop the skills and resources needed to operate a successful program, and these 
craftspeople, who are used to working in a museum environment, are usually 
more sensitive to object-related concerns than non-museum craftspeople might be. 
Local craftspeople can also be a good source for reproductions, depending on their 
knowledge and experience. There are several advantages in using local people, 
including ease of communication, proximity to the antique, lower shipping costs, 
and tighter control on the final product. But it may not always be possible to find a 
local vendor who can do the required work. Then it’s time to consult ALHFAM’s 
Replica Resource list. (See www.alhfam.org for current information.) Included 
are vendors in virtually every medium, time period, and geographic area, making 
it fairly easy to at least locate possible sources. However, because ALHFAM makes 
no effort to examine or evaluate the products of those included on the list, asking 
for references or talking to colleagues about a source found through the Replica 
Resource List (or in any other way!) is usually a good idea. This is also the time to 
formulate a policy, if one does not already exist, on the uses the vendor may make 
of a product reproduced from a museum or a private collection. This is a matter 
to be discussed with legal counsel so that all parties are protected in this matter. 

Once a source for the reproduction is located, the work of actually making 
the reproduction begins. This usually entails preparing drawings or plans of the 
antique, detailing the specific materials from which the reproduction should be 
made, and listing the criteria for acceptance of the finished product. It is probably 
at this point, with the plans outlined, but before any work begins, that a vendor 
will have some idea of what the final cost of the reproduction will be. In some 
cases, cost is not the sole determinant in whether the reproduction is made: that 
is, the reproduction is required for reasons that outweigh the financial cost, and 
so, despite its expense, the reproduction is made. But for other reproductions, this 
is where a major decision must be made: whether to proceed with the project as 
specified, despite the cost, or modify the project in a way that is both cost effec- 
tive as well as faithful to the original. Sometimes, this can be done by modifying 
the production technique or details of internal construction; other times changes 
in materials or finish will make the difference. But in other cases, the cost, even 
with changes in fabrication techniques or materials, will be such that the project 
has to be seriously re-thought. Part of the evaluation must be the realization that 
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unexpected problems with the development of the reproduction may run the costs 
over budget, and this must be factored into the final decision as well. 

One factor in the process of making a reproduction that is almost uncontrollable 
is the amount of time it will take to do it. Ifa vendor is experienced with objects of 
the same period and type, the time period can be only a matter of months. But if 
the vendor has had limited experience with that type of object, or is making some- 
thing entirely new, it can take several years to arrive at a final product. Again, this 
factor must be part of the final decision in whether or not to proceed, because it 
will have a direct impact on the cost of development and the final cost of the prod- 
uct, and it should be a part of the initial project planning and budgeting process. 

Throughout the process of making the reproduction—no matter how long it 
takes—it is imperative that everyone involved in the project meet on a regular 
basis to discuss design, process, cost, time, and the desired result. This is especially 
important if anything is to be “not standard.” Vendors need to make sure that 
they’re on the right track; customers need to make sure that the antique is being 
successfully translated into the reproduction. This means frequent comparisons of 
the antique with reproduction at all stages of the process, and really examining 
both and comparing the two objects to make sure the desired result is achieved. As 
a consequence of this process, there will probably be changes both large and small 
to the project, all part of making a good reproduction. Frequent contact may not 
be possible for many reasons, but regular contact, especially at important junctures, 
is important to make sure that the final product is what was desired. 

Once the final product is done, it is time to evaluate it. Appearance, materials, 
function, price, ease of working with the vendor, and timeliness of delivery are 
all factors that should be considered in deciding whether or not a reproduction is 
successful. Be prepared for the first, second, or even third effort to not be “quite 
right.” Getting good reproductions takes time, patience, and the willingness to 
work with a vendor to come up with a good product, besides the necessary funds. 
But once the process is done, and the reproduction is in use, it’s worth it. The 
right stuff always is! 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD MACHINERY 


Peter Ledwith 


The artifacts at living history museums can be a focal point for the interac- 
tion between visitors and staff, even if visitors are unfamiliar with those 
artifacts and have no idea of how they were used or how they worked. 
Caring for those artifacts is a core responsibility for museum personnel, but 
when dealing with mechanical objects, that care may be influenced by how 
those individuals feel about them. Peter Ledwith illustrated how the differ- 
ing attitudes that people have about mechanical objects can influence the 
way that collections are treated at living history sites. This article was origi- 
nally published in Proceedings of the 1995 Conference and Annual Meeting, 
vol. 18, 1996, pp. 140-145. 


An elderly man visiting an agricultural museum stepped over a barrier, clambered 
up on the platform of a vintage, fully restored farm tractor, poked around in the 
tool box, found the tractor’s starting crank, went around to the front of the trac- 
tor saying to the gathering crowd, “Here, Pll show you how she starts up!” When 
museum staff interrupted the gentleman’s volunteer interpretive program, he 
informed them that he had farmed with just such a tractor back in the 1930s, and 
boy, did it bring back memories for him. 

The Head of a Pioneer Village’s Education Department issued a memo to 
the Village’s Collections Manager demanding a specific late-nineteenth-century 
threshing machine be put into operating order, since the Education Department 
planned to demonstrate threshing on a daily basis to thousands of school children 
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involved in a new “Grain to Grub” program. When cautioned that the threshing 
machine was too fragile to withstand such constant demonstration, the Department 
Head retorted, “Look, there’s tons of old threshing machines around. Why do we 
have artifacts in this museum anyway, if we can’t use them to educate our visitors. 
As far as Pm concerned, who cares if it falls apart after awhile — it will have served 
an important function in the meantime!” 

A twelve-year-old accompanies her aunt and uncle, who she’s visiting, to their 
local community museum. She really had no interest in seeing rooms full of old 
junk, but out of respect for her aunt and uncle, she went along willingly. “Besides,” 
she thought, “I guess it can’t hurt to see how people used to live around here.” 
Once she got there, she found a number of very interesting pieces in the museum’s 
collection. Something that really caught her eye was a collection of early printing 
presses. A volunteer was demonstrating one of the more modern presses, handing 
out souvenir calling cards with the museum’s name on it. When the girl was asked 
if she would like to turn the crank to operate the press, she was thrilled, and asked 
many more questions once she had had a try at printing her own calling card. 

Do any of these scenarios ring a bell? They may not have occurred exactly like 
that at your institution, but I would think that for most of us there’s enough reality 
in these fictitious little stories to remind us of other, similar situations that we’ve 
experienced. 

While each situation is different, all three have a common thread running 
through them. Attitude. Attitudes form the foundation upon which our museums, 
our professional activities, our lives, are built. They shape all our interactions 
with our environment, our families and our peers. Officially defined as “a feel- 
ing or emotion toward a fact or state of readiness to respond in a characteristic 
way to stimuli,” there are really only three types of attitudes: positive, negative 
and indifferent. 

The three examples cited reflect these types of attitudes, and they also reflect the 
various groups of people that we, as museum professionals involved in the caretaking 
and conservation of historic artifacts, will encounter as we go about our daily routine. 
The first gentleman, our friend whose visit to the agricultural museum brought fond 
memories of his youth flooding back, had a very positive attitude toward that par- 
ticular farm tractor. This positive attitude was likely also directed toward many other 
agricultural tools and implements he saw during his museum experience. However, 
a positive attitude is not necessarily a guarantee of safe passage for the artifacts visi- 
tors encounter. While this visitor did certainly not view the vintage tractor with 
contempt, there is no doubt that his positive familiarity led to a momentary perilous 
environment for the artifact. Positive attitudes can have negative impacts. 

Museum staff are also susceptible to opinions and actions tempered by atti- 
tudes, as our second case study illustrated. I’m sure the vast majority of museum 
professionals have appropriate attitudes towards the artifacts that form the very 
heart of their museum. However, there can often be a conflict between the need 
and desire to preserve and document historical information, particularly as it is 
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expressed within three-dimensional historic objects, and the maintenance of a high 
profile in the resource-demanding educational field. Negative attitudes such as 
“oh, there’s lots of artifacts like that one around, so why can’t we demonstrate it, 
or better yet, cut it apart so we can show what a transmission looks like inside,” or 
“what do you mean, those reapers from the 1850s and 1860s need better climate 
controls in their storage areas — they survived in a dirty, drafty old barn for one 
hundred years before we got them” do have negative results, and these attitudes 
can be very trying to counter. It can be very difficult to find anything positive in 
the negative attitudes of people. 

Indifference exists in a very delicate state of balance in the museum world. In 
the situation I presented, the balance weighing the young girl’s indifference was 
tipped in favour of a positive attitude, partly because of her nature, and partly 
because the mechanical artifact she viewed was interpreted in a manner which she 
found attractive and inviting. She could have just as easily been completely bored 
by her museum experience, perhaps even tipping her attitude balance onto the 
negative side, a state from which it may never recover, at least as far as museum 
visits or her attitude toward machinery is concerned. 

Is attitude more of a problem with larger artifacts and machinery than it is 
with other varieties of objects found in museum collections? The same three 
types of attitudes will be found with respect to all objects, positive, negative and 
indifferent — but do we experience more negative attitudes or indifference with 
industrial collections? Do we find more positive attitudes with negative impacts 
regarding nineteenth-century threshing machines than we find with nineteenth- 
century costume? 

The answer may be yes, and for a variety of reasons. The industrialization of 
Canada has really only been underway for less than 150 years, and the reflection 
of our industrial heritage in Canadian museums is still in its infancy. In the United 
States, this has been progressing somewhat longer, but everywhere industrial col- 
lections are still seen as reflecting “recent” history. 

Through school trips and family visits, many of today’s consumers were brought 
up with a degree of familiarity, understanding and respect for the types of important 
historical objects which they would have encountered at such prestigious institu- 
tions as the Royal Ontario Museum or the Smithsonian. But the treatment of most 
early mechanical objects as historical icons was unknown during the youthful years 
of baby boomers, and before. When they visit museums with industrial collections 
today, they are on foreign turf, and do not know how to respond. In some ways, 
these mechanical objects seem old, complicated and crude, yet in others they seem 
too new, too modern to be in museums. As a result, some view this type of arti- 
fact with a negative attitude, expecting more of their museum experience than to 
simply see these objects. 

This desire to experience more from industrial artifacts may also have a couple 
of roots. Most machines appear, to uninformed eyes, to be relatively durable, made 
as they are of steel, iron, heavy wooden components and devoid of such obvious 
“weak” materials as paper, fabric and ceramics. Further, the introduction in the 
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late 1960s of experiential science museums has led to a widespread perception 
that mechanical objects must be manipulated by the visitor or demonstrated by an 
interpreter in order to fully grasp their function. 

This particular attitude can be overcome successfully by utilizing a variety of 
straight forward interpretive and exhibit techniques. The use of clear, concise 
scripts accompanied by well chosen graphics is an important step in the right direc- 
tion. The use of video showing a similar machine in operation is perhaps the 
best interpretive technique, especially if it shows not only the object at work, but 
working within its proper context. A vintage tractor driving around a gravelled 
demonstration area may be exciting to visitors, but how much more their learning 
could be enhanced if vintage video showing a similar tractor powering a sawmill 
or threshing machine were made available for their viewing pleasure. Models, 
especially working ones, are also helpful. We have experimented with models of 
various components of more complex machines, for instance a hand-operated pis- 
ton connected to a crank shaft to help our visitors understand how a steam engine’s 
reciprocating power output is converted to the rotary motion needed for propul- 
sion or other work. These methods can help reduce mechanical artifacts to the 
levels of understanding needed by many visitors. While they may not alter people’s 
attitudes, these techniques certainly are more in tune with the preservation goals 
museums share, and may subtly begin to teach our visitors that mechanical objects 
are precious and that museums have a responsibility to maintain them carefully 
and safely. 

Another difficult attitude problem which many museum visitors unwittingly bring 
with them when they visit sites with industrial collections is one of familiarity — 
the attitude expressed earlier in my first scenario. This can be especially true in 
museums with agricultural collections, but also problematic in collections of 
transportation and similar objects which were once encountered frequently by 
large segments of the population. Familiarity can breed both contempt and affection. 
An attitude of contempt brought about by this situation is not a productive 
attitude, but it does not necessarily lead to damage or peril for museum artifacts 
either. Normally, such visitors will merely ignore these contemptible artifacts 
during their museum visit. 

An attitude of affectionate familiarity may be more troublesome. These visi- 
tors often have difficulty in viewing museum artifacts which they were once so 
closely linked to as requiring special care. They can frequently be more inclined 
to handle and manipulate those objects which they recall with nostalgic reverence. 
Careful orientation, clear signage, and effective barriers may be necessary reduce 
the impact of visitors with these attitudes. 

The attitudes of visitors are not the only concern to the caretakers of museum 
artifacts. Museum management and staff also have their own attitudes, mostly posi- 
tive, but some indifferent and some negative, when it comes to the mechanical or 
industrial artifacts within museum collections. The causes of these varying attitudes 
are undoubtedly the same as in the rest of the population, but the effects can be 
very different. 
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Decisions on how these artifacts will be treated, conserved, restored, displayed 
and demonstrated are often made by those with attitudes quite different from the 
usually caring and cautious conservators and curators. All too frequently, mechani- 
cal artifacts are expected to “perform,” as if they were trained animals obliged to 
work in return for their keep. While in certain instances there are compelling 
reasons why some durable artifacts can and perhaps should be operated and/or 
demonstrated, the decision making process is seldom based on the needs of the 
artifact, but more on the needs of the program. 

The day-to-day treatment of industrial collections by other staff is also affected 
by attitudes, attitudes developed in the same ways as those exhibited by the visit- 
ing public. Staff members who for some reason would never dream of handling 
vintage christening gowns with greasy hands often think nothing of clambering up 
on the top of an early wooden threshing machine while wearing muddy work- 
boots so they can change a light bulb more conveniently! Curatorial staff are not 
always blameless either. One older gentleman we employed to operate some of our 
vintage tractors thought nothing of removing a tractor’s magneto ignition system 
and replacing it with a battery and coil system if it meant simpler or more effi- 
cient operation for his demonstrations. All too frequently, this type of mechanical 
modification is done without any written documentation, with the result that the 
original fabric of the artifact is sometimes altered permanently and without redress. 
This is brought about by an attitude of familiarity, coupled with a desire to provide 
demonstrations for educational purposes without concern for the short- or long- 
term consequences to the artifact. 

So, with these various attitudes towards machinery in mind, when design- 
ing an exhibit, what is the most effective way to interpret a machine? Does it 
have to have new paint to be appreciated? Does demonstration really achieve a 
good level of understanding? What factors affect the level of visitor understand- 
ing? Partial answers to these questions have been provided earlier in this paper, 
when I addressed the role of exhibit techniques in combatting attitudinal variations 
in interest and comprehension. Graphics, involving clearly written scripts with 
only limited use of technical terms or figures, and appropriate illustrations are key. 
Particularly helpful are archival illustrations, photographs or drawings which place 
the machine in its context and frequently feature the individuals responsible for 
the operation and maintenance of the machinery, as well as the owner or foreman 
responsible for the productivity of the machine. Again, vintage video, although not 
frequently available, provides an incredible boost to the levels of comprehension 
of visitors. 

New paint is certainly not necessary for visitor appreciation of machinery. 
Much depends on the vintage of the machine in question. We find that visitors are 
much more appreciative of original paint finishes, even if there is 60 to 75% paint 
loss, than they are of reproduced finishes in nineteenth-century farm implements. 
This is particularly true with the dramatically decorated machines from the 1870s 
to mid-1890s, the heyday of artistic embellishment on practical objects. With 
twentieth-century machinery, people’s expectations are somewhat different. Our 
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visitors seem to expect to see repainted tractors, steam engines and automobiles. 
However, I would love an opportunity to present an original or “as found” condi- 
tion tractor. It is only by changing people’s expectations that we can alter attitudes. 
Unfortunately, nearly our entire collection of farm tractors has been repainted, 
and I will have to wait for a new acquisition down the road to present a unit in 
“as found” condition. I would hope that our visitors would better understand the 
life of work that the artifact went through if it was displayed in that condition, a 
significant shift away from the appreciation of restored tractors as works of their 
manufacturer’s art. 

Demonstration of machinery certainly helps attitudes, but all too frequently 
at the peril of the artifact. As previously stated, video and the use of models can 
be a worthwhile substitute. Careful selection of certain pieces for demonstration 
purposes remains am option, provided that a thorough maintenance program is 
designed and adhered to. Living history, despite the many conservation concerns 
it presents, is perhaps still the best form of historical presentation, particularly if the 
artifacts and activities are demonstrated in as accurate and complete a context as 
possible. 

On occasion, I have been asked what attitudes I had sensed in higher levels of 
management which affect the long-term planning for the care of our collection. 
Unfortunately, one of the biggest concerns for curators of machinery collections, 
or of museums with machinery as a component, is the size of many of the machines 
collected. The physical space required to simply provide shelter is often sufficient 
to lead management to the attitude that basic shelter is enough, that these machines 
will somehow survive for generations as long as there is a roof over their heads and 
four walls around them (even that is a challenge for many!). Not only is collec- 
tions care threatened because of the size of some machinery, so too is collections 
development. Very few museums across Canada will be in a position to deal with 
mid- to late twentieth-century agriculture, for instance, because of the size of the 
machinery used during the last fifty years. An attitude of helplessness, of an inabil- 
ity to provide space and care for these important objects, will likely lead to a large 
gap in historical preservation and a nineteenth- and early twentieth-century bias 
in museum presentations. Also, as mentioned earlier, the attitude that the value of 
an artifact rests in its ability to be demonstrated raises its ugly head all too often. 

Another question I have often been asked is, “of the comments you hear from 
visitors, which ones influence your philosophies of what should be done with the 
collection?” This is perhaps a tough question for a curator to respond to, in that 
we spend much of our time locked away in our offices and storage areas with very 
little opportunity to interact with visitors. However, we do hear some comments, 
and what I find is that many visitors’ opinions require feedback and discussion from 
museum professionals before a clear understanding of our role and the role of the 
artifacts we care for can be gained. Many comments are in favour of more operation, 
demonstration or restoration, without any insight into the preservation role of 
museums. Usually visitors will react positively to suggestions that these demands 
should perhaps not be met, once they are provided with more information 
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about the museum’s wider role in preservation. As a result, I try not to let my 
philosophies be aftected by visitor comments and try instead to affect visitors with 
comments about my philosophies. 

What can be done, especially by conservators and curators, about the attitudes 
towards machinery? One of the greatest hurdles for collection caretakers to over- 
come is the feeling of inability to deal with these problems. Attitudes seem so 
ingrained, so deep, so indelible that nothing can possibly be done to change them. 

Change cannot take place overnight. A strategic plan to attack the problem over 
a period of several years may be necessary. It will also require a concerted effort by 
the part of all museums with industrial collections to make any progress in changing 
the attitudes of visitors. One key element will certainly be time. As visitors become 
further removed from the time periods in which the mechanical objects we display 
were in use, the number of familiarity-based attitude problems we encounter will 
decline. But, in the meantime, a strategic plan designed to preserve our collections 
despite the problems of attitude could address two primary directions. 

The first would be to physically protect the objects in question, to eliminate 
the hazard of handling by visitors and staff. This, of course, is already part and par- 
cel of collection care programs across the country. In many museums, however, 
including my own, artifacts are still in peril. Open-air and living history museums 
are in a particularly difficult situation, as curators attempt to balance the need for 
historically appropriate settings which did not normally include barriers and “keep 
off’ signs, with the need for artifact security. The dwindling resources available 
to museums has led to a decrease in staff levels at many museums, with equal 
reductions in object and exhibit security. The challenge of addressing these secu- 
rity issues must form an important strategic direction in any collections care plan. 
Curators and conservators must link together in developing innovative approaches 
to the problem. 

A second key strategic direction would be education. Educating visitors and 
staff at all levels about the needs of mechanical artifacts will become more and 
more important as resources for security and staffing decline. Curators should be 
promoting the need for proper visitor orientation, to explain to our clients as they 
arrive at the museum, whether orally or in script or video form, that the artifacts 
they are about to see are an important element of the museum’s collection and 
that they, too, have special care requirements. Properly educated and oriented 
visitors can be better- prepared to view mechanical artifacts in a non-interactive 
or demonstrative mode. They will be in a better position to understand decisions 
that museum staff may have made, such as to conserve rather than restore specific 
examples within their collection. An important way to alter attitudes is to alter 
expectations. 

Staff education is equally vital, but too infrequently undertaken. We find that 
we provide our summer staff with more training about artifact care and handling, 
and the historical value of museum collections, than we do permanent staff. Yet 
the permanent staff have far more opportunities to affect our collection with their 
attitudes than summer staff do. However, once all staff have been properly trained 
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and periodically updated, an attitude of genuine concern and care can pervade the 
institution. This will then be manifested in many public ways, through the personal 
encounters visitors have with staff, in the ways artifacts are displayed and inter- 
preted, in the way visitors are oriented. A conscious effort to change the attitudes 
of staff will result in changes in the attitudes of visitors as well. 

Positive, negative, indifferent — these are the three varieties of attitudes which 
form a standard thread running throughout industrial collections from coast to 
coast. Collections caretakers must deal with these attitudes from visitors, museum 
management and museum staff. With a clearer understanding of the sources of 
people’s attitudes, and their ramifications on the museum’s heritage resources, 
curators and conservators can begin the difficult process of altering perceptions and 
expectations. As with all museum work, particularly in our current economic cli- 
mate, this can be an extremely challenging undertaking. I am convinced, however, 
that the positive, professional and concerned attitudes of curators and collections 
care employees in museums with industrial or mechanical collections across North 
America can overcome these hurdles and that the issue can be attacked with vigour 
and optimism from the grassroots level. 
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ACQUISITION AND RESTORATION 
OF APPROPRIATE MACHINERY FOR 
LIVING HISTORICAL SITES 


Tom Brown and George Nicholson 


The mechanization of farming, beginning in the 19th century, is a crucial 
part of the story of living history sites and historic farms. However, the 
collection of machinery for either display or active use at a historic site 
should not be a haphazard venture. Tom Brown and George Nicholson 
drew upon their years of experience in the field to outline a methodol- 
ogy for developing a farm machinery collection that can help complete 
a site’s story, a methodology that is still relevant today. This article was 
originally published in Proceedings of the 1984 Conference and Annual 
Meeting, vol. 8, 1988, pp. 9-14. 


The acquisition and restoration of appropriate machinery to support an agricul- 
tural living history program is an intricate multi-step process that calls for both 
curatorial and interpretive expertise. The decision as to what type of machinery is 
selected will vary from one institution to another according to differences in the 
time, place, and activities being represented, contrasts in available fiscal resources, 
and variations in institutional philosophies concerning artifact use, among other 
considerations. Some of the specific factors to be evaluated are outlined in the fol- 
lowing procedural plan. The plan is based upon a conviction that all enterprises 
should begin with study and examination, followed by the formulation of idealistic 
plans and their evolution into practical implementation plans. 

With all of this in mind, let’s examine, step by step, an approach that might be 
used in determining the mechanical equipment appropriate to a site and in select- 
ing and preparing equipment for living history demonstration purposes or for other 
interpretive uses. 
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Step 1. Research 
The research concerning appropriate equipment for a living history site should reveal: 
what equipment was used on the site; 


where it originated; 
how it was used; 


how it relates to the interpretive theme(s) of the site. 


Common sources of information to support such research include: 


equipment advertisements; 

manufacturers’ literature (specifications, instructions, service manuals, etc.); 
newspapers and periodicals; 

manufacturers’ and distributors’ sales records; 


site records and memorabilia; findings from site investigations. 


Step 2. Analysis of the Research 


Research findings are rarely as complete or as definitive as one might want them 
to be. Compensation for research inadequacies may require: 


e making educated guesses to fill gaps in the collected data; 

e working around the gaps; 

e working with averages based upon research findings from the specific site and 
from other similar sites. 


A common but unfortunate practice is the creation of an artifactual “super 
scenario” that is not well grounded in facts established by site-specific research. 
Many historical farms are extravagantly over-equipped, and this can create serious 
misunderstandings if visitors perceive the site’s equipment as being representative 
of average farms of the period and region. 

One can, of course, often make a good case for over-equipping a site in order 
to show trends and variations in technological evolution, or to have extra examples 
on hand as “back-ups” for equipment that is actively demonstrated. If this is done, 
however, the fact and the purpose should be made clear as part of the site interpre- 
tation. Visitors should not be misled. 


Step 3. Prepare an Interpretive Program Involving 
Use of the Equipment 


Since resources are seldom available to carry out the most imaginative plans, and 
since compromises or reductions in the scope of plans are best made by the original 
planners, we would suggest that an ideal plan first be articulated and that a series 
of more modest alternatives then be developed. With such a range of options to 
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choose from, a decision can usually be made that is realistically in keeping with 
institutional priorities and resource allocations. 

Such a decision should require few ad hoc amendments as the plan is carried 
toward completion. 

In choosing implements for demonstrations, consideration should be limited to 
equipment that can be demonstrated safely and appropriately, and can be main- 
tained properly, within the limits of the institution’s resources and expertise. 

Equipment that lends itself to brief meaningful demonstrations without the 
need for elaborate preparation or maintenance is ideal. Some implements can even 
be interpreted through the processes of repair, lubrication, or adjustment rather 
than actual operation. 


Step 4. Identify Specific Equipment to be Represented 


The initial effort here should be the development of an ideal “shopping list,” as if 
there were no limits imposed by availability, rarity, or fragility. One should attempt 
to identify the best possible examples of the best possible items for study and refer- 
ence purposes. In most cases, these best possible examples will be found in museum 
collections, though some important items may be found in private hands, especially 
in the case of 20th-century equipment. In the case of equipment that was mass- 
produced and mass-marketed regional variations may impose little or no limitation, 
and one may be able to choose the “best possible” example from among hundreds 
or even thousands still in existence. The use of such items for demonstration pur- 
poses need not offend anyone’s sense of professional or institutional obligation to 
preserve, since there is an adequate supply of examples remaining for those who 
may choose to follow a strict “preservationist” ethic. 


Step 5. Decide what Equipment will be Acquired for Use 


The ideal list of items as developed in the preceding step may need to be com- 
promised because of philosophical considerations (especially in the case of rare or 
fragile equipment), or in response to limitations of funding or institutional prior- 
ity. In developing a more practical list, these various constraints must be weighed 
against one another and against the interpretive objectives that initially gave rise to 
the search for demonstration artifacts. 

The practical list may include some original period artifacts (especially in the 
case of relatively modern and mass-produced equipment), some closely related 
equipment of later origin that can be disguised to resemble period artifacts or can 
be interpreted as functional analogs of period equipment, and some items that are 
partial or complete replicas. 


Step 6. Acquire the Selected Equipment and Prepare to 
Demonstrate and Service it 


Procure or construct the items identified in the previous step, utilizing in-house 
staff and facilities or contractual services as may be most appropriate. 
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Detailed written procedures should be developed for both the maintenance and 
use of demonstration equipment. If contractual help has been required for prepa- 
ration of the equipment, there may be a need for the contractor to also develop 
use and maintenance procedural guidelines for museum personnel, and to train 
museum personnel in the implementation of those procedures. 

It is important, in planning equipment restoration, to know what sort of use 
is intended, as this will have a bearing upon the stress that the equipment must 
be prepared to withstand. Just as static display is generally less demanding than 
operational use, there are varying sorts of display and varying sorts of demonstra- 
tion use, each of which imposes its own set of requirements. Several such options 
and related implications for artifact preparation/maintenance may be outlined as 
follows. 


Demonstration 


If the artifact is to be regularly used for its originally intended agricultural purpose, 
it must be restored to first-rate condition and must then be repaired and main- 
tained as necessary to keep it in such condition. It should be brought to a state of 
reliability, and kept there, for the breakdown of equipment during an interpretive 
demonstration reflects badly upon an institution and its staff. 

If original equipment is too rare or fragile to be subjected to such treatment, the 
construction of replicas should be considered as an alternative option. 


Manipulation 


Sometimes an implement can be adequately demonstrated merely by the manipu- 
lation of some key element. When this is the case, that key element must be in 
good repair and regularly maintained, but the rest of the machine need not be 
restored and maintained to comparable standards. 

If visitors are to be allowed to manipulate part(s) of an implement, the part(s) 
may need to be altered to preclude the possibility of injury to the public. 

It should also be recognized that the public can be very rough on objects that 
they are allowed to manipulate, and such manipulation can be allowed only in the 
case of the most rugged of artifacts. 

Where interpretative manipulation is performed by staff members, they should 
be trained to handle the implement with skilled confidence in order to perform the 
manipulation safely and in a manner that accurately reflects the original function 
of the implement. 


Exposure to the Elements 


Artifacts used for interpretive purposes in a living history context must often stand 
outdoors for substantial periods of time. Those that are kept outdoors continuously 
will suffer from exposure to the weather and will require special care. 
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There are several measures that can be taken to minimize the problems of 
outdoor exposure, including: 


provision of a roof or other overhead shelter; 
use of pressure-treated lumber; 

encapsulation of individual parts in paint; 
ventilation of enclosed spaces; 


avoidance of locations where debris (e.g., from trees) may accumulate on the 

artifact; 

e avoidance of locations where an artifact will be subjected to extreme variations 
of temperature during the day; 

e making minor alterations of artifact parts to fill depressions or niches where 
moisture might accumulate; 

e regular and thorough cleaning and maintenance; 

e elevation of the artifact to prevent contact with soil moisture. 


Whether an artifact is in storage or on exhibition, and whether it is indoors or 
outdoors, routine maintenance should include periodic cleaning. In the case of farm 
implements, this cleaning usually involves dusting by hand, vacuuming, or washing. 
The method and schedule of cleaning should be such that the cleaner can see the 
results of his/her efforts. Failing this, the quality of maintenance is apt to deteriorate. 
Proper cleaning also demands adequate light, and may require the use of ladders 
or extension handles on cleaning equipment in the case of unusually large objects. 

A mild soap-and-water solution is probably the safest and most satisfactory 
cleaning agent for most painted woodwork. Unpainted metal needs to be pro- 
tected from moisture. Such protection may be provided by oil or grease, but this 
tends to collect dust and to produce stains if it drips or if clothing is brushed against 
it. Coatings of clear sprayed-on lacquer may be an appropriate substitute if the 
implement is not to be demonstrated. Where demonstration use is planned, there 
can be no substitute for proper lubrication of moving parts. 

Leather items should be treated (usually twice a year) with neatsfoot oil or other 
leather dressing. 

Canvas and rubber parts will survive best where light is subdued, and where 
ultraviolet components of either natural or artificial light are removed by filtering. 
Rubber or fabric items should not be stored in a folded or crushed state. 

Care should be taken to avoid or eliminate any insect or rodent infestations. 
Thorough cleaning and/or fumigation before an item is placed in storage or on 
exhibition are important preventative methods. 

Virtually all organic materials (including wood, fabric, leather, rubber, and 
paints) will be best preserved if they are kept out of direct sunlight. 


Viewing 


Any artifact placed on public view should be prepared and maintained in such a 
way as to make it clearly visible and attractive to visitors. Cleanliness, color, dec- 
oration, printed or painted inscriptions all serve to accentuate such attractiveness. 
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It is important to display agricultural implements in some logical relationship to 
one another so that functions, chronological relationships, and design or construc- 
tion details can be understood or compared. 

It may help, for example, to have similar artifacts similarly oriented, and to place 
them close enough to facilitate comparisons, but not so close that they blend with 
one another visually or obscure one another from the visitor’s viewpoint. 

The use of ramps, protective barriers, interpretive signage, and spotlighting can 
help to assure that visitors’ attention is focused upon key interpretive aspects of 
a displayed implement, and that visitors are brought to the best possible vantage 
point to observe key features while assuring the safety of visitors and artifacts alike. 


Touching 


The interpretive value of an artifact may be enhanced if it can be touched by 
visitors. Consideration must be given, however, to the fact that small objects (or 
separable small parts of larger artifacts) can be stolen or damaged, and larger objects 
can be disfigured by graffiti and by the effects of dirt and perspiration from visitors’ 
hands. Moving parts may pose a danger to visitors. 

Separable parts may need to be more firmly affixed (e.g., by brazing or solder- 
ing, or by means of screws, nails, tie-down wires, etc.), and moving parts should 
be safely immobilized if public contact is to be permitted. In all instances, an effort 
should be made to avoid disfiguring the artifact any more than necessary, and 
to use methods that are reversible in case future use or treatment of the artifacts 
requires that the modifications be undone. 


Moving of Artifacts 


When large implements must be moved from place to place they must be handled 
with care to avoid damage. 
Appropriate precautions include: 


e pad parts that may rub against one another, or against the transporting vehicle; 

e secure the artifact so that it cannot slide, roll, or fall over, using straps or ropes 
rather than chains where possible, and padding the tie-downs as may be neces- 
sary to avoid chafing the artifact; 

e where chains must be used as tie-downs, take special pains to insure adequate 
padding; 

e secure moving parts; 

e remove wheels and place axles on blocks or on specially built supports; 

e assure that loading (including tie-down) and unloading are personally super- 
vised by a curator; 

e remove small detachable parts, and pack them individually for transportation 
in boxes or as separately wrapped and tied-down bundles; 

e lower any suspended or cantilevered parts of implements to a resting position, 
or support them with blocking to prevent breaking, straining, or deforming 
the frame of the implement. 
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SERVING TWO MASTERS 


Accurate Costuming for Small Historic Sites 


Carrie Fellows and Heidi Campbell-Shoaf 


One of the key components to a strong historic interpretation program is 
accurate costuming. For many historic site visitors, the accuracy of costuming 
is as important to their experience as overall interpretation of the site itself. 
Carrie Fellows and Heidi Campbell-Shoaf discussed some of the decisions to 
make when developing or revising a site costuming program. This article was 
originally published in Proceedings of the 2008 Conference and Annual Meeting, 
vol. 31, 2009, pp. 138-144. The original article contained images that were 
referred to in the paper but are not included here 


To Costume or Not to Costume: Loyalty to Site Capability 


Although it may be one of the most fun things about our jobs, no one should 
jump headfirst into costuming. Whether it is costuming a site for the first time, or 
recostuming a site to update the wardrobe to realign with a shift in interpretation, 
or for any other reason, don’t cut your cloth before taking time for discovery, 
thought, and discussion. Things to consider when thinking about costuming for 
your historic site include the following. 


e Site: What kind of site do you have? Do you offer tours of a historic building? 
Is it all living history, all the time, or is it a historic house museum with interac- 
tive, living history programs for special events or school groups? Does your site 
interpret a single time period or several? If several, will you be representing all 
time periods or just one and why? 
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e Interpretation style: What kind of interpretation do you do? Is your site 
truly a living history site—with activities representing day-to-day life in 
a period setting? Obviously, a first-person interpreter should be costumed 
appropriately for his/her character. How will costumed staff impact your 
interpretation? Do you have special living history-based tours for school and 
other groups? If your site does third-person interpretation, the choice for 
costumed or uncostumed interpreters may be a philosophical as much as a 
budget-driven choice. 

e Staff: Can your goals be met by uniformed staff as well as costumed staff? 
Who will wear the clothing? Are your staft/volunteers willing to wear period 
clothing? Is there someone on staff capable of doing the research, wardrobe 
creation, and maintenance? Who will do the research? Who will develop 
the pattern stock? Who will build and maintain the staff wardrobe? Is there 
someone on staff able to find funding and resources to support the costume 
program? 

e Funding sources: Can you afford to do it right? How much are you willing 
to spend? How will the research be funded? How will the wardrobe—fabric, 
notions, maintenance, maintenance equipment and supplies, storage—be 
funded? If you can’t afford it, don’t do it. 

e Is costuming right for your site? If you can’t do it right, don't do it at all. At 
some point, you have to ask, “Should we just stick to polo shirts and khakis?” 
This questioning process is something you should go through, ad nauseum, with 
staff and volunteers before making a commitment to a re/costuming project. 


Truth in Costuming: Loyalty to Audience 


Almost 9 out of 10 Americans (87%) find museums to be one of the most trustworthy 
or a trustworthy source of information among a wide range of choices.! 


Think of this as “truth in advertising”—a cardinal rule for your site. Just as you 
wouldn’t knowingly put false information out there on your exhibit labels, or 
allow your volunteers or staff to tell tall tales or perpetuate those myths we love to 
hate, it is incumbent on us as keepers of the public trust to provide for our staff and 
volunteers the most accurate historic clothing possible. The old argument, “Who's 
going to know?” or “It’s close enough” doesn’t cut it. We owe historical accuracy 
to our audience. Do it right, or don’t do it at all. 


What Not to Wear: Loyalty to Historical Accuracy 


Have you seen the TV reality show, What Not to Wear, with Stacy London and 
Clinton Kelly? The following images represent what happens if the site costumer 
doesn’t have “the Eye.” Let’s be Stacy and Clinton and see things from the cos- 
tume historian's perspective. Here are some period clothing “don'ts” at living 
history museums: 
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e The Bicentennial Blues: Does an outfit like the one this subject is wearing still 
hang in your closet? Costume history has come a long way since 1976. Sites 
that opened in the 1970s tended to be heavy on the shift, apron, and shower- 
cap-mobcap, many of which lingered on for twenty or more years in site 
wardrobes. This is an excellent example of what can happen when interpreta- 
tion of process excludes other, equally valuable aspects of historical accuracy. 

e Bonanza Buckskin or Rendezvous Redux: Have you ever visited or started 
work at a site and asked, “What period are we interpreting, anyway?” The 
two young women in this image are wearing the Mythical Bodice,” with 
pockets outside their petticoats, and inappropriately modern hairstyles with 
caps, all common errors to those new to eighteenth-century costuming. 

e Ye Oldey-Timey Wear: This genre is representative of no particular period 
other than “a long time ago.” Possibly worse than either the Bicentennial 
Blues, Bonanza Buckskin or Rendezvous Redux is a generic old-fashioned 
look. Oldey-Timey Wear is characterized by small-print quilt calico and 
hoopskirts and/or long dresses for women; for men, suspenders, large knives, 
hatchets, and other objects suspended from or stuck in one’s belt; generic 
craft-store straw hats work for both genders. This couple in this image exhibit 
many typical elements of this type. 


Getting the Buy-In: Funding 


Talking about how to fund your re/costuming project is an entire session in itself. 
We trust you know where to find funding for your projects. Typical funding sources 
are through a regular budget line item, as well as your site’s “Friends” group, cor- 
porate donors, and grant sources. Remember, you will need funds to help cover 
research/travel costs, patterns or patterning services, consultants and/or contractors, 
fabric and other materials, storage furniture, and to provide for maintenance. 


Research: Loyalty to Historical Accuracy, Collections, 
and Region 


Nothing looks sillier than a houseful of “ladies” and no servants to do the work. 
Be sure your costuming represents your site faithfully. Convince the staft/ 
volunteers that not everyone can be a general, and being a foot soldier can be 
really cool! Before you begin, review your site’s interpretive period, review the 
lifestyle or class that is to be portrayed, review the available resources and, finally, 
begin to develop “the Eye.” Hopefully, you have already taken these steps, either 
through an interpretive plan or by implementing an existing interpretive strategy. 
Remember the pitfalls of generic costuming. Don’t go there! 


Resources 


e In-house collections: Start in your own collections. Do you have a cos- 
tume and textile collection? Is there anything present that could be studied, 
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patterned, and reproduced for your site wardrobe? If not, are there clues in 
your archives: diary entries, account books, letters, etc., that provide information 
to the lifestyle led by the people you interpret? Don’t overlook store receipt 
books or local merchants’ order invoices, bills of lading and receipts, advertis- 
ing material, photographs, etc. 

e Nearby and regional collections: If your own collections don’t provide enough 
information, seek it through other local museums and in the county archives; 
probate inventories and wills can be helpful. Cast a wider net. Look at regional 
collections. Put the word out via email, electronic discussion lists, and the field 
network. Send a formal letter explaining your needs. Ask around. Many con- 
sultants know who has what and where it is. The Costume Society of America 
recently published an excellent resource by Sally Queen and Vicki L. Berger, 
Clothing and Textile Collections in the United States. 

e Published material: If you can’t find anything locally or regionally, think again 
if costuming is right for your site. If all else fails and you're still determined, 
consider using representative costuming, filling in the gaps with published 
material from major collections. Look at books of published collections. 
Consider taking road trips to collections farther afield, but with similar period/ 
economic condition/type of site to yours. Stay away from big commercial 
pattern companies producing patterns for Halloween costume and theater 
use; they are often cut for the convenience of the mom frantically sewing 
a costume the night before the event, and are rarely true to period cut or 
construction methods. Use only those pattern companies which state extant 
examples studied to create the pattern. This can be a sticky wicket, however— 
beware the too-many-ladies-and-not-enough-servants problem that looking 
at elegant, published, art-museum examples can bring with it. Consider bring- 
ing in a consultant if you get to this point. 


Getting the Buy-In: Loyalty to Staff & Volunteers 


If you go into a re/costuming project, how loyal will your staff and volunteers 
be to tradition? Will you have to wrestle the old polyester, zip-back Bicentennial 
gowns out of their hands, or will they be willing to make a change? Tell staff and 
volunteers what you plan to do, and why. Involve them in the research, creative, 
and interpretive process of the project. Later, involve them in program oversight. 
While you’re working on the project, tell everyone not immediately involved in it 
what you're going to do—repeatedly—and why. Tell your staff, your volunteers, 
your board, the community—everyone. This will help sell the project, because 
they'll feel involved. 


e Change is hard: A former supervisor once gave me this advice when I was 
about to embark on a recostuming adventure: “Change is hard. Tell them 
what you’re going to do. Do it. Then tell them what you did.” It sometimes 
took telling my volunteers (and board) what I was going to do about thirty 
times. Eventually, they’d heard it so many times they thought it was their own 
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idea. Some were even overheard telling other (recalcitrant) volunteers how it 
was all going to work. Be patient—you need their help. Involve them every 
step of the way. You can tell them what you're going to do, but they should 
help you do it. Form a committee. Assign research projects. After meeting to 
discuss what you've found and come up with a game plan, present it to the 
larger group. Tell them what you did. 

e Show them examples of other sites that have gone through re/costuming. 
Show them positive reasons why it is a good thing. Involve them and keep 
them informed. Involve them: 


in the research 
in the creative process 
in the interpretive process 
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in the maintenance and oversight/review committee 


Involving staff and volunteers in the wardrobe maintenance provides obvious 
savings and pride in the new resource. Keeping them involved by asking them to 
serve on the oversight/review committee will maintain another level of owner- 


ship, by building pride in what they’ve helped create. 


Scenario: Loyal volunteer won't buy in. Policy: all program 
volunteers are costumed. What do you do? 


This happened to me. We did everything to prepare our volunteers—handouts, 
a presentation, looked at originals and well-made reproductions, historic images, 
etc. One volunteer refused to do programs if she couldn’t wear her old (histori- 
cally inaccurate) costume. I stood firm, but offered to find her another role in the 
education program. She refused and went away angry. Within six months, she 
was back—wearing loaner clothing from the site wardrobe. She even learned new 
programs. She had missed the rewards of working with school visitors, and decided 
that a change of clothing was worth it (and was actually more flattering than the 
old outfit). Loyalty—this time to the site—won again. 


e Doing the work: Options: Unless you have a skilled seamstress or tailor on 
staff, or a very, very dedicated and skilled volunteer, I don’t advise trying to 
costume your site entirely in-house. Most small sites don’t have the staff or 
volunteers to do their own costuming. Hiring a contractor to provide sewing 
services can be expensive. A combination of the two is probably your best bet 
for a cost-effective solution and for your long-term sanity. 


Consultants and Contractors 


If it’s all too overwhelming or you feel you don’t have the knowledge to see it 
through yourself, ask for advice. Having someone from the “outside” giving sug- 
gestions and guidance sometimes will help convince your staff and volunteers that 
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you are not crazy—and they may accept the changes more willingly. To find the 
right people, talk to colleagues; look at scholarly organizations, like the Costume 
Society of America, ALHFAM, and others for hints. Examine current publications 
for authors. The role of consultant can be that of advisor or the developer of your 
entire costume program. Don’t underestimate the value of an out-of-town expert. 
A good out-of-town expert will often ask what you want her to say so your pro- 
gram roll-out will have a unified front. 


e Checking credentials: Regardless of whether you are requesting advice or 
looking for a contractor to instruct others or produce products, check their 
work and their references. Ask for a resume and references. Look at their 
products and workmanship. Talk to others who have used their services. Ask 
questions! You are hiring this person to provide a service. 


The Creative Process: Overview 


At long last, you’re almost ready to start sewing. First, do a major staff program 
where you present your research findings and explain the next steps. Consider 
presenting it publicly. If you’re hiring a consultant or contractor, introduce him. 
Consider holding workshop-style stitch sessions where you or your consultant can 
provide assistance to volunteers/staff making their own period clothing, or clothing 
for the site wardrobe. If you hold work sessions, be sure to have sample reproduc- 
tion garments—and, if possible, original garments—available for examination. 


The “Eye” 


The “Eye” is the ability to recognize period details and translate them into repro- 
ductions. You either have it or you don’t. It can be developed, but it takes years. 
It’s not just about clothing but can be seen in many areas of living history muse- 
ums: interiors (homes, offices, workshops), exteriors (gardens, farmyards), and skills 
(tinsmithing, woodworking, pottery, etc.). Sometimes even the most knowledge- 
able just don’t get it right. 


e The “Eye”—how to get it: Developing the “Eye” is a lifelong endeavor—a 
skill and an art. Even if you are having trouble getting the “Eye,” with constant 
study you may be able to develop it to a point where you can tell the differ- 
ence between “good” and “not good enough.” Getting the “Eye” involves 
a great deal of study, learning how things were originally made, examining 
originals, and studying more. 

e The “Eye”—study, study, study! Looking at both secondary and primary 
sources is important. Not only sewing books are useful, but period novels can 
ofter a glimpse of how people treated their clothes, what was worn when, etc. 
Study books, illustrations, photographs, other scholars’ work, and objects in 
museums. 
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e Learn how things were made: Period sewing manuals may take a little deci- 
phering but offer a wealth of information on fabric choice and construction 
techniques. Newspaper advertisements help you find out what was available in 
your area and what was ready-made (which in the nineteenth century meant 
of poorer quality). Diaries and letters can offer insight on how long it took to 
make pieces of clothing, how they were worn and who wore what. A good 
example of how things were worn also explains a construction technique. As 
skirts grew in girth in the middle years of the nineteenth century, more money 
had to be spent on the fabric, which meant protecting and making that fabric 
last was important. This conservation of fabric is why we do not find folded or 
rolled hems in these skirts, but a wide facing—often made of polished cotton 
or other sturdy fabric—in addition to woolen tape applied to the bottom edge 
of the skirt. These finishing methods, used in conjunction with shortening the 
skirt (not at the bottom but at the top, and not cutting the excess fabric but 
folding to the inside), enabled the wearer to extend the life of the dress. She 
could detach the skirt and turn it so that the worn areas around the hem were 
hidden and the unstained fabric, free of snags or tears that had been protected 
at the waistline, would become the new hem. Talk to other seamstresses, his- 
toric site costumers, and skilled re-enactors (employ the “Eye”) to learn the 
tips and tricks of the trade. 

e Examine originals: Fabric choice seems to be one of the pitfalls of making historic 
clothing. Color, pattern, fiber and weave are all important factors. Take special 
note of what fabrics, colors and patterns were used, and for what purpose. Try 
to put yourself in the minds of the people of the time period you are interpret- 
ing. Just as today, there were specific fabrics for interior decorating, as well as for 
clothing put to different uses. Though they wore very different fabrics in their 
daily lives, neither a working woman nor a society matron would wear a gown 
that was made of upholstery fabric (Scarlett O’ Hara excluded). If you make your 
reproduction look like the original in construction you will have better success in 
looking the part. Study originals for construction ideas and modes; notice fasten- 
ing systems and reinforced areas; take note of alterations and wear patterns. 


Getting the Buy-In: The Oversight Committee 


Whatever you call it—costume committee, oversight committee, stitch witches— 
this is the group that will help take the heat off the program manager and volunteer 
coordinator. Ideally, these people will help do the research, will vet what will 
and won’t work in the field, review new items, approve/disapprove individually 
owned pieces of clothing, and help new staff and volunteers with costuming issues. 
This is also the group that will determine health and safety exceptions and allow- 
ances. They should write the costume policy, and be responsible for upholding it. 
Make it democratic. They should participate in all costume research and training 
together. The oversight or review committee should include at least three but no 
more than five members. The committee should include: 
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member of professional staff 
member of volunteer staff 
consultant or lead staff member (you) 


Democratic decisions by a peer group guided by the lead staff member or con- 


sultant will help diffuse misunderstandings and little upsets when someone is told 
they can’t wear their Great-Aunt Polly’s 1930s flour sack apron with their 1870s 
wrapper dress. Ideally, your consultant should prepare costume guidelines for the 


site, which will form the basis of your costume policy. The costume policy should 


be adopted by your board, similar to policies governing collections acquisition or 


employee conduct. 


Tough Nuts to Crack: Health, Safety, and Expense 


Shoes, spectacles, hairstyles, and corsetry: Those pesky health, safety and cost 
factors. The most difficult items in historic costuming are usually also the 
most expensive and the hardest to implement because they usually require 
staff and volunteer buy-in. Shoes are expensive, no doubt about it. Spectacles 
are another issue, and although historic frames are available, a new pair of 
glasses for many volunteers or staff members presents a substantial expense 
(unless you're in Canada, where we're told your health care system will 
cover the cost). Address these issues in your costume policy, and provide 
room for compromise. 

Modern hairstyles may be covered with period headwear, but non- 

historic color choices can present challenges. For some individuals, medical 
restrictions may prevent corsetry from being worn. Consider options. Go 
back to the committee for a decision. What is acceptable? What is not? 
Each case will be different, and in fact, we could spend an entire session 
just on these issues. 
Acceptable compromise: Focus on shape and color: Focus on stays and corse- 
try first; work on remaining undergarments later. Non-conforming shoes can 
be camouflaged, or similar styles can be used. Plain shoes (not Chinese flats or 
Reeboks) in black or brown are better than Minnetonka moccasins for “fron- 
tier” wear. Plain or ballerina-style flats for early nineteenth century-1840 may 
also be an acceptable compromise. 1920s—1940s shoes are in style and readily 
available this season. If your colors and shape are right, it’s harder to pick out 
the glaring inadequacies. 


Common Pitfalls 


In this portion of the presentation, we invite you to help us find the common pitfalls. 


Good clothes. BAD FABRIC: In this image, the pattern (cabbage roses) and 
the lace (polyester-looking, machine-made) on this gown are both inappropriate 
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for the period. The subject is wearing stays, and her shoes are the right shape, 
but she is wearing a wristwatch and her hat isn’t great. If she'd only had a more 
appropriate fabric choice, we probably wouldn't notice the other things. Another 
important consideration is that of safety. Inappropriate fabrics, 1.e., anything with 
polyester, nylon, or acrylic (even lightweight cottons can be very flammable) can 
be life-threatening around fires, or make a bad burn situation worse. Don’t waste 
time on poor quality or inappropriate cloth. 

e Good clothes. BAD FOUNDATIONS: The interpreter in this image 
is not badly dressed; her gown appears to be a suitably plain linen fabric. 
Unfortunately, she is missing stays, appears to be wearing no additional 
petticoats, and the polonaise style she has on just cries out for a bum roll. 
The overall effect is droopy, flat and narrow, which may be pleasing to the 
twenty-first-century sensibility, but is utterly incorrect for the 1770s or 1780s 
gown style. 

e Good clothes. BAD ACCESSORIES: Nothing ruins a good impression like 
poorly chosen or anachronistic accessories. The subject in this slide is not 
wearing appropriate foundation garments—she is definitely not wearing stays. 
For most of our sites, “fashion don’ts” include: 


nail polish 
modern makeup 
modern jewelry 
modern hairstyle 
modern facial hair 
modern glasses 
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modern shoes 


GOOD LUCK! 


Notes 


1 Leah Arroyo, “Science on Faith at the Creation Museum,’ Museum News 86, No. 6 
(November/ December 2007), 49. 

2 Ingrid Schaaphok describes the offending garment “... the cut of these ‘bodices’ just doesn’t 
follow 18th century principles of tailoring at all. Generally, they are too loose. The neckline is 
usually wrong, sometimes dipping below the breasts, which gives that ‘ye olde colonial 
barmaid’ look we must avoid. Also, the neckline on these “bodices is usually way too nar- 
row.” “The Mythical ‘Bodice, Brigade of the American Revolution,” The Brigade Courier, 
November/December 1999. 
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CONNECTIONS 


Forethought in Interpretation 


J. Marc Meltonville, Richard Fitch, Robert Hoare, 
and Robin Mitchener 


ALHFAM has members across the world, and the annual conferences provide 
opportunities to interact with colleagues whose workplaces may be similar 
or very different from one’s own. Here the authors discussed the challenges 
and rewards of working in the kitchens of London’s Hampton Court Palace; 
a far cry from a frontier farm or colonial town. They especially emphasize the 
importance of interpretive planning: agreeing on the goals of the interpreta- 
tion, thinking about the various problems there might be with the space or the 
equipment, and how the interpretive goals can best be conveyed to visitors. 
This article was originally published in Proceedings of the 2002 Conference and 
Annual Meeting, vol. 25, 2003, pp. 44-48. 

This is an abstract of a pre-conference workshop which consisted of 
five sessions, four illustrated talks and a practical demonstration. (One lec- 
ture, “The Research and Manufacture of Naturally Dyed Cloth and Clothing 
Reconstruction,” is absent from this précis as it was almost entirely illustrative.) 


Introduction 


Forethought in interpretation seems an obvious requirement, but it is often the 
obvious that is overlooked. We are all involved in the presentation of the past to 
the public. This work, we hope, is exciting, and it is this excitement that carries 
over into the final product, but enthusiasm can get in the way of the obvious. In 
looking at aspects of our living history projects for the Historic Royal Palaces, 
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based at Hampton Court Palace, England, we hope to look at the forethought that 
shapes the work we do and the questions that this forces one to ask. 


Our Brief 


To use the space known as the Great Kitchens of Hampton Court Palace to experi- 
ment with the cookery of the period of its usage. The kitchens are famous for being 
those of King Henry VIII, and in essence they date from that time, but they were 
used for more than 300 years before being shut down during the 18th century. 

Unlike many living history projects, which attempt to recreate a certain time 
period within a given space, we look at the same space over a period of time. This 
means that within the same room we mount and take down three different exhi- 
bitions (depending on the event), which show the changes in usage, technology 
and fashion that shaped that era. The space is thus given a sense of chronology and 
repeated visits fill in a more complete picture of the history of the Palace. From 
an academic point of view it means that we are able to look at each period, not 
as a single entity, but as part of a larger story. We are able, in our research and 
reconstruction, to look at technological progression and the effects of one era on 
another. The two sides of this work can come into minor conflict; are we present- 
ing living history, historical truth or edited display? 


Subliminal Messaging in Living History 


What messages do we give when we put on a display? The exhibition, in our case 
historic kitchens, is designed to show how a space looked in the past. We then 
people that space with interpreters, dressed in period clothing, who “work” the 
space to show how it may have been used. 

If we dress a room with items that will be used in it, should we add items that 
tell more of the story? A room with lanterns on a shelf, for example: Does this say 
that the room is used at night as well as in the day? Conversely, do we miss oppor- 
tunities by not seeing the things the way our public does? 

Within the kitchen display of Hampton Court is a room called the “boiling 
house.” This room was used for the general preparation of meat that had come 
from the butchery, and for boiling it in huge built-in cauldrons. The boiling pots 
are set up in their own small stairway, with a fireplace in the main room that fuels 
the pot. The boiling house would have been a hive of frenetic activity in its day, 
and the importance and usage of the room are well known and appreciated by 
those who set out the display; why then do a large number of people walk through 
here quickly, often missing the boiling pot entirely? Could it be that we are fail- 
ing to realize what the “uninformed” visitor needs to be shown, in order to give 
a suggestion of the things we find obvious? Perhaps if this space was made to look 
busy, with piles of uncooked meat waiting, cooked meat ready to go on to the 
pastry department, a fire (or a suggestion of one) in the fireplace, these things may 
enhance the understanding of the space. 
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At this point one comes upon a problem of interpretation. Is this how things 
would have been? Perhaps the boiling house, when not actually working, was 
cleaned and empty ready for the next day. 

The challenge is to be sure the objects we display do in fact convey the message 
we think we are conveying. We give double messages all too often. We always 
speak of the diet in the Royal kitchens as being over 80-per cent meat. It is also 
pointed out that hunting is not the best way to gain meat for 600 people. The meat 
was farmed. Unfortunately, the most impressive way to fill the larders on display 
is with large game, boar and deer and such like. How does one tell both sides of 
the story and keep the interest and amazement? Yes, the King did get to eat a lot 
of game, but more impressive is trying to work out how, before refrigeration, you 
order, store and process fresh food for 600 mouths. In our ever-changing exhibi- 
tions we do not have all the answers, but we do keep asking new questions. 

Our job is to turn empty rooms into functioning kitchens, kitchens that for all 
their size operate on a small scale. We only have one team of 12 men, not the 160 
who used to work here. We only work in two rooms out of what used to be 55. 
How then can we give the message of scale over to our interested public? 

For the most part our aims are achieved with numbers and scale of simple 
objects: chopping boards and trays that are huge, large pans and many of them, 
large numbers of mixing bowls waiting on tables all around the kitchen, large num- 
bers of drinking jugs waiting to go to table, lots of spoons in racks. The amount of 
equipment available to our team far exceeds its genuine needs presuming its needs 
to be to cook a meal for ten men, but we do have the right sort of amounts for 
people working in a Royal kitchen. Each time the master cook reaches round for 
a clean pot or another saucepan, there is one waiting for him, regardless of how 
much is piling up in the baskets waiting to go off for washing in the scullery. The 
scale is represented not by the people present, but in the provisions for those who 
must be elsewhere. All of this re-enforces the message of a large, busy working 
kitchen. And that, at the end of the day, is what we have. 


Accuracy, Entertainment and Compromise 


Very little interpretation can claim to be 100 per cent accurate. There is a fine bal- 
ance between accuracy and entertainment in all interpretation, and this balance, 
along with various other factors, inevitably leads to compromise. 

The interpretation of Hampton Court Palace is designed to show the continu- 
ous use of the buildings over the roughly 300 years that it was a Royal residence. 
This very fact presents us with problems. Although we now view the building with 
the reverence of history, to its former owners and occupants it was merely home 
and thus, just as we alter our homes today with new wallpaper, doors, extensions 
etc., its owners did the same, albeit on a grander scale. 

This means that the kitchens at Hampton Court include alterations and modifi- 
cations to the original 16th-century fabric, which date to the 17th, 18th, and even 
19th centuries. All these alterations have a historic merit of their own. It would be 
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wrong to remove these changes simply to get back to the Tudor original expected by 
the visiting public. This demands compromise in all interpretation within the space. 

Many features in the Kitchens today were not there when the building was ini- 
tially conceived, such as the cast-iron range left over from the “Grace & Favour” 
apartment built within the Great Kitchen. Others, although later in date than the 
16th century, have parallels in the Tudor original, the charcoal stoves being one 
example. In order to cook within the kitchens today, it is necessary to use these 
17th-century stoves in a 16th-century context. This is obviously historically incor- 
rect, but since the Tudor originals no longer exist, we believe this is an acceptable 
compromise, and this is what we tell anyone who asks. Truthfulness is crucial in 
compromise. As long as the reason for compromise is valid and everyone is aware 
of the facts, it can be justified; compromise for no real reason is a swift route to the 
failure of any interpretation. 

The safety and enjoyment of the visiting public are, and should be, of para- 
mount importance; it is, after all, their admission that invariably finances any event. 

At Hampton Court Palace, the physical space of the kitchens has had to be 
arranged in a historically incorrect fashion in order to allow the public into the rooms. 
This is in order to separate visitors from artefacts, to keep them safely away from 
cooking fires, and to give the interpretation team sufficient working space. This 
separation is, as previously mentioned, completely historically inaccurate; the very 
fact of allowing the public in is a compromise, as the Kitchens were never open to 
the casual visitor in the past. 

We have a duty to ensure that the public gets the best visit possible and this is 
where the balance between entertainment and accuracy comes in. The job of an 
interpreter is a multi-level one. Whether answering questions on the history of 
the building, or explaining where the nearest toilets are, interpreters are the public 
face of the site and need to be well versed in “people skills,” judging the mood of 
the question and answering appropriately. If necessary, the interpretation team at 
Hampton Court is not averse to employing jokes, parlour magic and casual self- 
depreciating humour in order to entertain visitors. If visitors are entertained, they 
are much more receptive to information and leave with a positive view of the site 
as a whole. 

As well as entertaining, the interpretation team is there to inform and educate 
and, as such, we set up items in our displays that would never have occurred his- 
torically but open many avenues of discovery for the public. One such item is a 
display of spices. This display, in open bowls, consists of whole, fresh, dried and 
ground versions of the spices in use during the period, although, at the time, the 
spices would have been kept under lock and key due to their value. Initially, this 
was an experimental display, but it has proved to be one of the most popular, 
since many people have never seen these spices in their natural state, and leave the 
Kitchens happy they have “learnt something new”. This is justification enough for 
us to keep using this and similar techniques in our interpretation. 

Similar compromises include the processing and production of chocolate in 
an 18th-century context or the production of 16th-century sugar-work. These 
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processes would never have taken place in the rooms now available for interpreta- 
tion, but both subjects are very popular and help to give a wider view of cookery 
though the ages. 

There are times though when compromise cannot be justified. In the cookery 
context, this means never using recipes that post-date the period interpreted. In 
fact, because of this, at Hampton Court when cooking in a 16th-century context, 
we are forced to use recipes that predate our dateline by more than 50 years. This is 
because as yet, no English recipes have been found dating between 1502 and 1545, 
the latter being the dateline for the cookery demonstrations. Although it is likely 
that recipes from the 1580s were probably in use earlier, we cannot guarantee it. 
Therefore we use recipes dating from the 1460s to 1490s, which include ingredi- 
ents and techniques known in the 1540s. 

Many of these compromises seem obvious, yet often they are employed with 
no real thought beforehand. Do you need to compromise? Or should you just do 
the accurate thing? Is the interpretation entertaining and informative? Or does 
accuracy necessitate a dry and dull interpretation? All these things need to be taken 
into account at the outset to avoid problems in the future; in short, look before 
you leap. 


Putting the People into Place 


Many hours and large amounts of money are spent organizing interpretation events 
worldwide. Much thought, research and effort will go into reconstructing the 
contents of a room, from furniture built of the correct timbers to ceramics made 
and fired exactly as they were many hundreds of years ago. Clothing may be made 
from the correctly woven and dyed cloths, sewn together in period style, and all of 
this may come together in a live interpretation of a space, yet it can all be negated 
by the interpreter not being “right.” The final result can be that the public leaves 
with only a poor impression of the site and of the past. Examples may include 
severely overweight soldiers, blacksmiths who aren’t skilled enough, girls dressed 
up as men just to make up numbers, and cooks who can’t cook. 

Many hundreds of people worldwide enjoy cooking food from the past, taking 
old recipes, finding the ingredients, cooking the meals at home and enjoying the 
fruits of their labours. However, when this moves out in front of the public, an 
interpreter who looks uncomfortable with the equipment and surroundings can 
counteract the time and effort spent in reconstructing an historic kitchen. 

This discomfort sometimes appears in the use and care of knives, the most 
essential of kitchen equipment. Very few people take the time to learn to sharpen 
and care for knives and so struggle on with a blunt tool, giving the impression that 
in the past kitchen equipment was below the standards of today. Not only this, 
but a poorly maintained knife can lead to problems cutting food, spoiling of food 
by rust and tarnish, and cuts and injuries due to extra effort. A good sharp knife 
should do a large proportion of the cutting, so time spent learning to care for a 
knife is never time wasted. Once the knife is sharpened, the interpreter should 
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practise chopping with the knife. An onion is a good starting place, allowing you 
to practice fine, medium, and coarse cutting relatively easily. If you look as if you 
know what you are doing, people are more likely to listen to what you have to say, 
rather than concentrate on your deficiencies. 


The Cook’s Place 


A cook must feel comfortable with the surroundings. A kitchen arranged by a 
design team to fulfil a museum brief will rarely, if ever, look or function like a 
true working kitchen. Kitchens are not a product of design, rather, one of evo- 
lution and time. Look at your own kitchen and nearly everything is where it is 
for a reason, cups near to tea and coffee containers, saucepans near stoves along 
with spoons and spatulas and glass and china away in a cupboard; this layout isn’t 
designed to look good, it is designed to be practical. All too often, kitchens and 
hearths in museums are “designed” and as such they all contain the same standard 
items: a pair of andirons, a couple of frying pans, two or three large pots and a 
liberal scattering of ashes all round the hearth. If you think about it, that is a lot of 
clutter, most of which gets in the way; so if you really need to cook in there, move 
it all and tidy up. 

In the main, the stuff is put there to show the public that the museum has it, 
whether or not the arrangement is practical for the cook. As mentioned earlier, 
kitchens don’t often look that way. People aren’t wandering through to see what 
you own, so decide on what you need and remove what you don’t. Try to arrange 
the kitchen in a practical fashion if a practical demonstration is what the kitchen is 
used for, and keep the cooking area as clean and neat as is possible. 

Arrange your table neatly and practically, ingredients and equipment that you 
need to hand; and ensure that you have sufficient working space. After all, that’s 
how you’d arrange your kitchen at home. Kitchens have an inherent cleanliness 
about them; it is unlikely that you would go from preparing raw meat, to making 
pastry, to peeling apples without cleaning up in between today, so don’t do it in 
a display. Early manners books stress the importance of hygiene and grooming in 
everyday life and it is highly likely that this carried on into the kitchen. This can 
add extra dimensions to a display by making a “thing” of cleaning, using period 
techniques and accoutrements. 

Planning is the key to a good cookery display. Deciding in advance what will be 
cooked and when, along with ensuring that all the ingredients required are to hand 
on the day, is important; however, there are occasions when the planning goes 
awry and something is overlooked. Plan several spare recipes that can be cooked if 
some ingredients are not available or if those planned are cooked too quickly and 
time needs to be filled. 

There will be times when you find that you don’t have the correct equipment 
to cook a recipe, but a lack of equipment doesn’t have to be an insurmountable 
barrier. Chimney cranes with ratchet pot-hangers can be used to support the han- 
dle of a frying pan if a suitable trivet is not to hand; a bent sheet of iron can suffice 
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to hold coals as the lid of a braising pan, or a pair of skewers and a piece of string 
can replace a spit for roasting. The general rule of thumb is to plan for all eventuali- 
ties, but when something inevitably goes wrong, don’t panic, think and improvise 
with what is too hand, as any good cook would. 

Cooking historic food can be great fun, both for interpreters and the visiting 
public. A cook who knows how to cook is much more believable than one who 
doesn’t; all that is required is planning, forethought and training. As long as you put 
as much effort into this aspect of the preparation as you put into the reconstruction 
and design side, then you can’t go wrong. 
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THE BASICS OF WRITING 
FURNISHING PLANS 


Martha B. Katz-Hyman and Michael L. Woodcock 


There is more to a historic building at a living history site than just the struc- 
ture itself. Martha B. Katz-Hyman and Michael L. Woodcock combined their 
extensive experience in historic furnishing to share how to develop a plan to 
populate a building with furniture and objects that can make it come alive. 
These are techniques that can be used for almost any type of historic structure, 
from simple farmhouses and trade shops to slave quarters and gentry homes. 
This article was originally published in Proceedings of the 2000 Conference and 
Annual Meeting, vol. 23, 2001, pp. 158-162. 


As is true with so many research projects, very often the most important decisions 
about a furnishing plan, whether for a room or an entire house, are the ones that 
come before the first reel of microfilm is ever unwound. These decisions involve, 
first of all, identifying the space to be furnished. What condition is it in? Has it been 
kept in good repair over the years, or will it need extensive restoration to make it 
suitable for your needs? Does it even exist or would it have to be built to complete an 
interpretive plan? Ifit would have to be built, is this a viable option, or can a way be 
found to talk about the space without seeing it? Take a good, hard look at the space 
available and the desired result—and then make a decision about furnishing. What 
time period will the spaces reflect? This decision is crucial because changing tech- 
nology and fashion make furnishings that are appropriate for one period completely 
inappropriate for another, and narrowing the time period will better define the scope 
of the research required and ensure a coherence in the interpretation as well. 
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The next step in this planning process should be to determine whose space 
will be interpreted. Is it the parlor of a known individual, whether famous or 
not, or the parlor of a “generic” family, intended to represent a time period or 
location? Is this to be a “high-status” chamber, or the one-room house of a local 
craftsman or farmer? As might be expected, there are great differences between 
each choice, and again, deciding at the beginning what kind of space this will be 
will make the research more focused and will, in the end, make the task easier. 

Another important question now presents itself: How will the space be used? 
Will it be the home of first-person interpreters or viewed from behind a barrier? 
Will there be third-person interpreters explaining the space, or will there be no 
live interpretation at all? 

Once the use of the space has been agreed on, another whole set of questions 
presents itself: Where will the furnishings come from? Will they be antique or 
reproduction? If antiques are to be used, can they be identified as the same objects 
that the research says should be there? Can the proper antiques be located, and are 
they suitable for display? If multiple copies are needed, are they readily available or 
must they be reproduced? If the antiques do not exist, will it be possible to obtain 
reproductions? Is there enough information available about the antique to be able 
to specify what the reproduction should look like? How much will this all cost? 
How long will it take to make the reproductions? Can they be replaced fairly eas- 
ily? Will the environment in the furnished space not harm the antiques that are 
exhibited there? Will there be enough time before the exhibit opens to acquire the 
antiques and reproductions needed? 

The topics of time and money are the last in this discussion of things to think 
about before the project begins. Establish a realistic time frame for the project, and 
be firm about keeping to it. Realize that it may take twice as long as you think 
to get the project done—and plan accordingly! In the same way, draw up your 
budget with both high and low figures, understanding that the final figures will 
probably come out somewhere in between and most likely on the high side. Be 
sure to be seated when the final budget is drawn up—whether it’s just one room 
or an entire house, furnishing a period building correctly is not an inexpensive 
proposition. 

Once the scope of the project has been defined, the next step is to find answers 
to the question, “What goes in this space?” The sources are many and varied, and 
each plays its part in presenting the setting to the public. 

In many cases the first place to turn for information about a specific build- 
ing or person is to the legal records of the city or county in which the individual 
lived. Here, among the wills, probate inventories, and court documents, is con- 
crete information about a person, his or her possessions, and the environment in 
which this person lived. In general, eighteenth-century wills offer the researcher 
information about a person’s family and family relationships that give details about 
land use and ownership, indicate who was to get what and under what conditions, 
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and give clues as to where to look next for more information. Often, a will is the 
only legal document left by a person, with a probate inventory either specifically 
forbidden by the will, not considered necessary by the court because the individual 
fits certain legal qualifications, or just plain missing. It is important to remember 
that laws regarding probate and estates not only vary from state to state or province 
to province, but also by time period. Be sure to check which laws were in effect 
during the time period that covers your project. 

For most historic sites, the probate inventory is the “Bible” of any restoration 
or refurnishing effort. Probate inventories list the items present in the house (or 
other space) belonging to the deceased, give a short description—sometimes cryp- 
tic (“1 old Pott”), sometimes helpful (“1 Stilyard and Pea”)—and give some idea 
of the relative values of objects. The total value of the inventory helps to place 
the deceased at an approximate economic level and also offers a way of compar- 
ing the possessions of persons living at a particular time. They can be very helpful 
in any furnishing project, but they must be used with some caution. In the first 
place, in most localities, probate inventories were taken only under very well- 
defined circumstances. The inventory lists property of the deceased only—any 
kitchen equipment that may have belonged to the spouse was not to be listed, 
and that information must be found in another way. In Virginia, any property 
that is directly bequeathed via a will does not show up in the inventory except in 
special circumstances, and real property—land, houses, and anything attached to 
houses such as built-in shelving or dressers—is normally not listed in an inventory 
and not valued as part of the estate. Additionally, there may be items that were 
deemed “beneath notice” by the inventory takers. These were most often items 
like wooden wares and other small items and therefore not listed. In cases where 
there is no surviving will or inventory, a survey of inventories from estates of peo- 
ple of similar economic status will begin to reveal patterns of room usage and the 
types of objects in those rooms. These patterns can offer some guidance in deciding 
on furnishings. 

Once similar inventories have been surveyed to determine what might have 
been there, what other sources are available? Documents surrounding the set- 
tlement of an estate can still be of help in such a situation. One that is often 
connected with an estate settlement is the record of an estate sale. Such sales were 
held after the deceased’s inventory had been taken in order to raise money to pay 
the estate’s bills. 

Other court documents that can be useful are the judgments, depositions, and 
decisions that made up the majority of the work of the court. Bankruptcy petitions, 
bankruptcy inventories and other supporting documents should be examined, if 
appropriate, as should personal property tax records. Personal property tax records 
may survive for people for whom other records are missing or fragmentary, giv- 
ing at least some information about a building’s contents. In Virginia, this tax was 
first levied in 1782 and the list of property taxed was small. As the years passed 
and the list of taxable property grew, these returns provided a record of household 
possessions for persons who otherwise would not or did not show up in the legal 
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record in other ways. These records very often cover counties for which other 
legal records are missing, and so are very valuable for evaluating furnishings for any 
number of purposes. In addition, land surveys and other documents involved in 
real estate transactions may prove useful in documenting the age, appearance, or 
dimensions of a particular building. 

Personal and business account books are another source of useful information 
for furnishing projects. Especially informative are the personal account books (or 
day books), for they detail the purchases made to operate the household. Likewise, 
diaries, journals and letterbooks are very useful in furnishing period spaces. These 
very personal records, which describe daily or weekly activities, or are a record of 
letters sent to far-away correspondents, may often, in passing, describe a room or 
setting that directly bears on the rooms or building in question. The diarist may 
describe occasions that necessitated a certain type of object and there may even be 
an unusual use of a very familiar type of equipment. In February, 1776, Landon 
Carter of Sabine Hall in Richmond County, Virginia, wrote in his diary of a day so 
cold that “with a cloak wrapped round me I could not walk above 1/4 mile in my 
Piazza. Indeed there seems to be no warmth in the Sun; and as to my clock except 
when the chaffing dish is kept under it, it hardly goes.” 

Business account books are also very helpful. Because it is important for the 
health of any business to keep accurate accounts, purchases are detailed by day, 
month and year, and what was purchased is usually described, if only by a single 
word. Merchants will describe the goods purchased; craftsmen will describe 
the work done. For the former, this means that descriptions of the purchases, 
along with their price at a certain time period, are at hand, while for craftsmen, 
this may mean hints of how a room or house was finished and the architectural 
details that went along with it. Receipts and invoices for materials bought and 
sold are also invaluable in this context, and it is worthwhile to search them out 
for the information they contain about craftsmen, prices, nomenclature and pat- 
terns of ownership. 

Another source of information about the types of goods carried by merchants 
are the invoices of goods ordered from their suppliers. The invoices give an idea of 
when items of various types were introduced and thus can be a guide for whether 
or not a certain item should be included in a particular setting. 

Records kept by religious organizations are another source to consult. For 
example, in eighteenth-century Virginia, it was the responsibility of each par- 
ish to provide housing of some type for its minister, and so the parish records 
very often provide detailed specifications for the house and its outbuildings, 
giving dimensions, quality of workmanship to be sought, and the types of inte- 
rior finish work to be done. The accounts of the vestry—the church’s board 
of directors—often show payments for this work, including payments for the 
materials used in building the parsonage. An excellent example is the vestry 
book of Stratton Major Parish in King and Queen County in Virginia. In 1748, 
the vestry altered an existing kitchen for its minister, and this is what the build- 
ing specification was: 
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. .. the oven in the Glebe Kitchen be taken out and a Closet made in that 
End of the House as large as the Jamm of the Chimney will allow with a two 
& half front door in the Middle, & the Dressers at Each End of the closet to 
reach as far as the Door, and the inside Lauthed & Plastered and that a Brick 
Oven be built, without in Some Convenient Place. 


A variety of other sources may also be helpful. There is often good informa- 
tion in period insurance policies. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
insurance policies not only described in words the property that was covered but 
often contained small pictures which illustrated the buildings mentioned in the 
policy. These small pictures, although not very detailed, are helpful in reproducing 
the exterior appearance of a building. Similarly, manuscript maps of the town or 
city can help in locating buildings that have disappeared or whose appearance has 
altered over the years. Travelers’ accounts, both published and unpublished, can be 
useful for any time period because of their descriptions of both locations in general 
and specific buildings or houses in particular. 

Other types of printed sources can be very useful for preparing furnishing 
plans. These include prints, pattern books, cookbooks and other printed materials 
used during the time period with which you are working that can give you guid- 
ance on the visual appearance of the particular spaces involved in the furnishing 
project. Photographs are equally useful for nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
spaces. However, it is important to remember that even photographs may not 
accurately reflect actual interiors but may be more idealized views. And both 
commercial and home movies can be useful for twentieth-century projects, but, 
again, used with caution. 

A similar source for illustrations of particular types of goods can be period 
trade cards, shop signs, or other types of illustrated advertisements, as well as 
period trade catalogs. Almost any consumer product could be bought in several 
models, varying according to the amount of finish and decoration desired. A col- 
lection of these catalogs or pattern books (as they were known in the period) for 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is owned by the Peabody Essex 
Museum Library in Salem, Massachusetts, and they are available on microfilm. 
Other pattern books, such as Joseph Smith’s Key to the Sheffield Manufactories and 
Timmon’s Birmingham tool and toy (or small metalwares) catalog are available 
and are invaluable in establishing visual images of specific goods, along with their 
price ranges and period names. Later catalogs—and there are now many repro- 
ductions of nineteenth-century ones—are just as helpful for their own periods. 
The Winterthur Museum Library owns many for this time period, and repro- 
ductions of early twentieth-century Sears or Montgomery Ward’s catalogs are 
readily available. 

Dictionaries and encyclopedias are invaluable in describing objects with unfa- 
miliar names. Samuel Johnson's dictionary, published in 1755 and available as a 
reprint, and the Oxford English Dictionary are the dictionaries most often con- 
sulted; there are many period encyclopedias that are available as well. They are 
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wonderful sources for determining the period name for various furnishing items 
and understanding the distinctions that can be crucial to the success of a furnish- 
ing project. 

In the course of carrying out such a furnishing project it may be very helpful at 
some point to know the kinds of items that were readily available in a particular 
location. This is where newspapers can be of assistance. Even without illustrations, 
newspaper advertisements reveal the variety of items on the market at any given 
period and give some insight into distribution patterns and period nomenclature. 
Also consult the city directories for your particular location or for the areas from 
which goods were ordered. The London, Birmingham and Sheffield directories 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries are very useful in identifying 
suppliers, and several of the later directories contain decorative devices that some- 
times illustrate goods sold by the merchants who were listed within. The same is 
true of American city directories of the nineteenth century. 

Period instructional books, such as home management manuals, interior deco- 
ration guides or cookbooks, give very good clues to what would plausibly be in a 
particular house interior and how that interior should look. Other types of instruc- 
tional books, such as gardening books, house construction guides, or woodworking 
books are more useful for recreating building exteriors and landscape plans. 

There are still other sources that are available to help with a refurnishing pro- 
ject. One of the most important is archaeology, for what comes out of the ground 
at a certain site can be of great help in finding out what wore out, broke, was lost 
or was just discarded and then replaced. In the summers of 1987 and 1988, the 
Department of Archaeological Excavation at Colonial Williamsburg excavated the 
property surrounding the Brush-Everard House and found areas that had not been 
previously examined and yielded objects that corresponded directly with items 
known to have been owned by Thomas Everard, a longtime resident of eighteenth- 
century Williamsburg. 

The last source is the objects themselves. With the necessary research com- 
pleted, it should be easier to understand which objects belong in a particular space 
and which do not, and a close examination of the objects reveals construction and 
manufacturing techniques that can also point towards a particular time period or 
area of origin. 

Understanding that the research is never “finally” done, there does come a time 
when writing the furnishing plan is the next step. But what should a furnishing 
plan look like and what should it do? The furnishing plan takes the information 
that has been collected, puts it in a form which can be readily used, and then places 
this information within the context of the overall interpretive plan for the building 
or site. The plan should define the time period being interpreted and the individual 
whose living space is being shown. A brief biography of this person, if available, is 
of great help in placing this individual in the correct environment and also gives 
an immediacy to the project. Be sure to reinforce the narrative with notes, using 
the sources that have been uncovered. A description of the interpretation may be 
useful here. What overall themes are to be interpreted? How do these themes fit in 
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with others that may be used at the same site? What goals are there for this inter- 
pretation? What should the visitor learn while looking at the setting and perhaps 
hearing a short talk? Who will do the interpreting, what training will be neces- 
sary, how long will that training take, and who will train the interpreters? If it is 
decided not to incorporate the answers to these questions in the furnishing plan, 
they should be part of the overall planning document. 

The next step is to describe the actual furnishing itself. Use the information 
that has been gathered about the type of equipment, amounts in which they were 
usually found (or actually recorded in an inventory), and knowledge of status 
variations, if any, to draw up a list of the objects that should be in this space. If 
any unusual equipment is specified, give the reasons for deciding to include it. 
Include relevant quotes or specific references. If, after the research is completed, 
architectural elements must be altered or replaced, the reasons for this recommen- 
dation should also be given, and, if possible, visual examples should be attached 
to the plan. 

Finally, list the objects needed. If an inventory survives, a listing of the inven- 
tory, with appropriate comments as to object availability or understanding of what 
the object may have been, should be prepared. If desired, illustrations of either a 
picture of an antique from the existing collection or a photograph of a print show- 
ing the item in question can be useful in explaining unusual or rare objects. 

If an inventory does not exist, it is most helpful to list the objects by function— 
for instance, listing all of the items needed for the fireplace together. This 
arrangement seems to be the most logical and also focuses discussion of the plan in 
a more orderly fashion. For items not readily understood, a short description may 
be in order. For each item, give the cost of acquisition (if needed), whether it be an 
antique or a reproduction. When the tough decision comes on whether or not an 
item is necessary (and whether it is affordable), having the price at hand is certainly 
advantageous! Along with the price, list the source. 

For antiques, this may be the collection itself, or a dealer who has such an item 
in stock. If an antique object is not readily available, recommendations for a substi- 
tute or a plan for acquiring the desired antique should be given. 

For reproductions, the process can be much more lengthy. First, a supplier must 
be found for the object. Sometimes a supplier cannot be found, or if one can, the 
supplier cannot fabricate the item in question—in that case, it might be necessary 
to find a substitute or just admit defeat! Assuming that a supplier can be found, 
specifications for the object desired must be drawn up, either in words or with a 
drawing. It is here that the research previously done on a particular object will be 
of great help in trying to explain to a supplier what exactly is desired. In the case 
of reproductions which come ready-made—cast iron pots, copper stew pans, Delft 
plates—it may be necessary to buy an example in order to find out whether the 
object is suitable. All of these factors must be included in the cost of a particular 
reproduction. 

After all of this work has been done—the research completed, the furnishing 
plan written and approved, the objects acquired—the day comes when everything 
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has to be installed. Our recommendation? Have fun! Furnishing an historic space 
is a wonderful exercise in time-travel, and it calls into play everything that has 
been learned during the previous months. The room begins to take on a life of its 
own, and the frustrations of trying to understand cryptic primary sources, locate 
antiques, and deal with suppliers vanish (almost!) in the realization that the project 
has come to fruition. And the pay-off comes when the visitors, through the inter- 
play of the interpreter and the object, begin to understand the importance of the 
spaces they’re seeing. 
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PART VII 
Rewards and Challenges 


Or, Growing and Evolving 


Milking a real cow is memorable, but only a few visitors a day can try it—and then 
only at a set time with staff supervision and acknowledged risks. Simulated milking 

has no such concerns, and visitors still learn the basics and in a hands-on experience. 
Courtesy Old Sturbridge Village. 


We all learn best by doing, and by engaging multiple senses. Imagination is essential 
to understanding the past. Courtesy Old Sturbridge Village. 


The definition of living history is expanding to incorporate techniques such as 
theatrical vignettes, often interpreting complex or controversial historical events. 
Theater can enhance outdoor sites or indoor museums, such as this 2009 presentation 
at the Canadian Museum of History in Gatineau, Quebec. Photo by Mary Seelhorst. 


Living history sites allow visitors and history professionals alike to learn by doing, as when 
volunteers in a living history group used historically correct 18th-century methods— 
including straw and clay trod in a pit—to build a 1740s-style stone and clay fireplace base 
for the Frontier Culture Museum in Staunton, Virginia. Photo by Mark Texel. 
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LIVING THINGS GROW AND EVOLVE 


The Evolution and Expansion of Living History 


Tom Kelleher 


In a year amidst America’s Great Recession, when many museums and 
historic sites were facing budget cuts and lower visitor attendance, Tom 
Kelleher made us pause as he summarized how the living history field had 
developed, and challenged us to contemplate our future. Presented at the 
2009 ALHFAM Conference, his words continue to challenge us to strive to 
meet and exceed visitor expectations. This article was originally published 
in Proceedings of the 2009 Conference and Annual Meeting, vol. 16, 2010, 
pp. 19-22. 


Today, living history sites and practitioners face many fundamental challenges. For 
many sites, and perhaps for ALHFAM itself, the ability to meet these challenges 
may well be a matter of survival. Particularly as historians, we must understand 
where we have been to better decide where we should be going. 

The colonial revival fad in the first several decades of the twentieth century 
focused on the quaintly decorated, if densely packed, room, of antique objects 
more than on the people who once used them. Fueled by patriotic pride, by the 
middle of the 1900s a modicum of life began to be injected into these “period 
rooms.” At this time a romantic, if often confabulated, canned spiel by a person 
dressed in some vestigial approximation of historic costume, or a craft demonstra- 
tion using antique tools, sufficed as “living history.” The visitor took a decidedly 
passive role. 

Indeed, in the late 1940s Old Sturbridge Village displayed signs in its craft shops 
warning that guests were welcome to observe, but were not to disturb the artisans 
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with questions, as they were busy and had work to do. Even among museum staff 
who wore costume, little real effort was made to take on the role of past people. 
They were told to use the grammatical third person, answering questions such as 
“what are you doing?” with “this is how people in early America made candles” 
rather than the perfectly valid, “I am dipping candles,” lest anyone mistake the 
grammatical first person for role playing. 

In the 1960s and 1970s the New Social History movement coupled with popu- 
lar interest engendered by sundry centennials and bicentennials led to an expansion 
of historic sites both in size and number throughout the United States and Canada. 
Attendance at existing sites rose. Museums paid more attention to everyday life, 
not just to the homes of the rich and famous. Growing scholarly interest in agri- 
cultural history and its portrayal in outdoor museums resulted in the founding of 
ALHFAM in 1970. 

By the 1980s and 1990s living history practitioners expanded on the idealism 
of the 1970s. They strove to improve the authenticity of their portrayals and “get 
it right.” More use was made of reproduction tools, first-person techniques, and 
more historically accurate costumes and environments. More than ever before, 
original and current research stood behind displays and portrayals. Visitors were 
encouraged to carefully observe, listen to explanations by the staff, and even ask 
questions. They were invited to immerse themselves in the recreated historic envi- 
ronments, at least as far as the unobtrusive, passive senses of sight, hearing and smell 
would permit. 

Living history was bigger and better than ever before. And the public grew 
less and less interested in it. For many sites, attendance declined in the 1980s and 
1990s. In the for-profit world, businesses facing this problem would cut prices, 
invest in advertising, commission market studies, and change their product to meet 
consumer demands. Yet most living history sites did not truly re-examine their 
product or customer preferences. Instead, they dug in. They cut staff, reduced 
hours and program offerings and raised admission rates. Sometimes they would 
marshal the resources to build a new major exhibit (typically based more on 
speculative hope than researched customer demand), but would then struggle to 
maintain the momentum and the added cost of that expansion. Confident of their 
mission and methods, they wondered why those actions seemed only to accelerate 
public disinterest. 

At the 1998 annual ALHFAM conference a debate was conducted as to whether 
there was even a future for living history. The affirmative side passionately and 
repeatedly asserted that living history was wonderful, magical and that “every- 
one” loved it. Unfortunately every statistic and objective fact raised in the debate 
supported the negative side. Eleven years later, the field remains in a precarious 
position. We have skilled and talented practitioners and a core of loyal supporters, 
but attendance and revenues at most living history sites have continued to slide. 
Never abundant, resources today are tighter than ever. Many sites continue to 
stave off bankruptcy by sometimes desperately cutting back and reducing what is 
offered, hoping that somehow things will turn around. 
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We practitioners of living history like to think that we are innovative, creative 
people, and in some ways we certainly are. But in other ways our profession can 
be rigid, stubborn and even self-righteous. We sometimes take our “living in the 
past” thing too far, and extend it from what we do into how we do it. If our pro- 
fession and our institutions are to thrive and survive as something beyond a quirky 
hobby, we need to change for the better. We can do this not by abandoning our 
ideals, but by creatively embracing what our audience—the people for whom we 
ultimately practice our profession—wants. We need to be open to true innova- 
tion and informed experimentation, and take creative but calculated and informed 
risks—willing to constantly evaluate and modify what we do and how we do it; 
to be truly progressive; to accept leaving behind what once may have worked but 
now no longer does. 

It is no longer enough merely to pursue authenticity for its own sake. We 
cannot complain that the public “just doesn’t get it.” If they don’t “get it,” then 
that is not just our problem, but our fault, particularly if we focus on the past, 
and ourselves, more than on the visitors’ needs and desires. “We will authenti- 
cally re-create and explain a slice of the past,” we say. “The dedicated visitors, the 
true believers, the ones who will put in the effort to patiently and thoughtfully 
appreciate the window on the past that we present, will appreciate our efforts and 
acquire a deep, personal understanding of history.” Alas, such “ideal” visitors and 
supporters are becoming fewer and farther between, if indeed such creatures even 
exist beyond our own hopeful imaginations. Our efforts to present an “authentic” 
past, however we define that, too often cause us to serve up something unpalatable 
and not easy to digest. One size does not fit all when it comes to learning about 
and enjoying the past. 

Over the past ten years a great deal of research has been done about how people 
perceive the past and how they want to spend their limited leisure time. From 
Pine and Gilmore’s Experience Economy! to Judy Rand’s “Visitors Bill of Rights,” 
and a hundred more titles, it is clear that we must give our public what they want, 
and exceed their expectations. Customer service means more than just “smile and 
be nice.” It is making our patrons feel comfortable and cared about, helping them 
truly enjoy their visits and making them feel that they are better off for having 
spent time with us. 

Making personal connections with the past is what gives it relevance for people. 
In The Presence of the Pasé, authors Roy Rosenzweig and David Thelen found 
that museums are generally one of the most trusted sources for honest informa- 
tion about the past, but the prime motivation for most museum visits is enjoyable 
recreation. Interestingly, they also found that for most people, the word “history” 
carries negative connotations with memories of dull school lessons full of names 
and dates. Yet for most, the “past” evokes positive images both personal and broad. 

If we are to satisfy our audiences’ needs, we must ask them and not just guess. As 
my colleague Debra Friedman pointed out a few minutes ago, multiple audience 
research studies recently conducted by Old Sturbridge Village and other institu- 
tions tell us several things. One is that there is no single “best” way of teaching 
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about the past. Visitors come with a variety of backgrounds, learning styles, back- 
grounds and motivations. We, therefore, cannot limit ourselves to one technique; 
rather we must avail ourselves of the variety of teaching tools at our disposal. No 
single tool is best for every situation. If a particular tool is not working well, put 
it down and try another until the best tools for each task are found. And realize 
that what works wonderfully today might not work as well next year. Ongoing 
evaluation of programming is essential, and must be built into any new offerings. 

Another clear finding is that most people, adults and children alike, are no 
longer content to passively look and listen. They want to do—to touch, taste 
and try new things for themselves. Such “hands-on opportunities” can take many 
forms, from casual and by chance to schedule and orderly. But they want the 
chance to become involved, to be a part of what is going on. That involved, multi- 
sensory approach can only enhance learning. 

We found that electronic technologies have a place in enhancing historical 
understanding, even tucked unobtrusively into otherwise “historical environ- 
ments.” But they must be used judiciously as supplements, not in a jarring way or 
as replacements for “the real thing.” 

Our research also confirmed many things that we have long believed. Visitors 
expect to be immersed in an authentic historical environment, but have modern 
comforts and amenities not too far out of reach. They expect to find costumed 
interpreters and opportunities for various interactions with them. The visiting pub- 
lic expects live demonstrations and farm animals. They want a varied but cohesive 
experience. And they want to have fun as individuals, and as a family or group. 

In the age of cable TV, remote controls and the internet, we all have shorter 
attention spans. The days of settling back to enjoy a long, flowery oration or 
sermon, no matter how “authentic,” are no more. If a visitor does not get some 
relatively quick if not instant gratification (be it personal attention, an eye-catching 
demonstration, an intriguing bit of information or what have you) they will move 
on... to the next exhibit or another way of spending their leisure time. To fur- 
ther extend the cable TV remote control metaphor, people today also expect and 
demand choice. To keep them interested we must make new, varied and rich 
offerings readily available. If some choices require a small additional fee, then so 
be it; that presents our visitors with one more choice that they are free to make. 

Last year the American Association for State and Local History underwrote a 
study conducted at Conner Prairie and Old Sturbridge Village to compare the 
effectiveness of first-person versus third-person versus museum theater interpretive 
techniques. The results have yet to be published, but I would argue that the study 
is already dated as it ignores the technique of the future, what I call second-person 
interpretation. By this I mean techniques that put the visitor in the past. It can 
range from something as simple as asking a visitor to “imagine that this was your 
kitchen,” to letting someone try plowing, or spinning wool, to putting him or her 
in costume for a day or a weekend of full immersion. Second person is whatever 
engages visitors on a personal level and puts them into the past. 
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In order for our field and our institutions to survive we must expand the definition 
of “living history” beyond just a synonym for costumed interpretation. Costumed 
interpretation is just one way of bringing the past to life. As Gwen Miner and 
Garet Livermore (The Farmers’ Museum), Leo Goodsell (Historic Westville), 
Brian Nagel and Chuck LeCount (Genesee Country Village) and Deb Friedman 
(Old Sturbridge Village) have just told us, many of our sites have already adopted 
a multi-faceted interpretive approach well beyond solely costumed interpretation. 
Some are just not sure what to call it. I say, call it living history! Living his- 
tory should include any means of making learning about the past and discovering 
its relevancy enjoyable and engaging. It should be broad, inclusive and open to 
innovation. Living history must embrace whatever can “bring history to life” for 
people. A recent magazine ad by the Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) Convention & 
Visitors Bureau embodies this broader definition, already in the minds of the general 
public if not yet practitioners. It encourages a visit with the headline, “Where 
HISTORY Lives and the fun never ends.” It does not picture costumed re- 
enactors, but two smiling boys in souvenir tee shirts, jackets and Civil War kepis. It 
is not about the past but how visitors can connect to it, on their own terms. 

Ultimately we practice history not for the dead but for the living. We do this for 
the public: our patrons, guests and site visitors. They are the ones who will either 
support and sustain us, or leave our profession and institutions to “become history” 
ourselves. If we truly believe that history is important for the living, we have to 
make it desirable and attractive to them. What began in the heady days of the early 
1970s as the Association for Living Historical Farms and Agricultural Museums 
has expanded its scope to become the Association for Living History, Farm and 
Agricultural Museums. We are the ones to lead and innovate in this fertile field, 
with every right to define its vocabulary. We proudly proclaim ourselves to be 
“people who bring history to life,” and at this time we are formulating a new mis- 
sion statement for our organization. Whatever that mission statement ultimately 
will be, ALHFAM must embrace the future as well as the past. With it, let us also 
embrace a broad definition of what living history is and what it can be. 


Notes 


1 B. Joseph Pine II and James H. Gilmore, The Experience Economy (Harvard Business School 
Press, Boston, 1999). 

2 Judy Rand, “The Visitors’ Bill of Rights,” Curator magazine (January 2001), p. 13. 

3 Roy Rosenzweig and David Thelen, The Presence of the Past: Popular Uses of History in 
American Life (Columbia University Press, New York, 1998). 
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SOWBELLY AND SEEDBANKS 


The Living History Museum as a Process 
Repository 


Roger L. Welsch 


ALHFAM was only a few years old when Roger L. Welsch spoke at the 1974 
annual meeting on the living history museum as a repository of historical con- 
cepts and processes, whether those processes dealt with housebuilding, medi- 
cine, agriculture or foodways. Almost fifty years later, his thoughts on the role 
of living history museums in documenting and preserving the technologies 
and processes of the past are as relevant now as they were then. This arti- 
cle was originally published in Proceedings of the Annual Meeting June 16-18, 
1974, vol. 1, pp. 23-25. 


Two common and contradictory popular concepts plague folklore and folklife 
museums: that the good old days were only well-mowed Elysian fields, and that 
pioneer life was one constant agonized struggle for survival. The living history 
museum can serve—and should serve—the double function of clarifying the true 
condition of a historical-geographic environment and serving as a repository for 
those concepts and processes that might well yet serve man but which have been 
lost or neglected in the wash of the technological tidal wave. 

It is my impression that the response to the first half of the first problem is 
usually adequately met by most historical museums. It is generally perceived as 
“setting the record straight,” perhaps a reflection of the establishment support of 
any major museum, to conceive and depict earlier pioneering life as rigorous, 
demanding, Calvinist. 

But more rarely are false impressions of the myths of technological progress 
corrected as the normal course of the services of the living history museum. In my 
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own folklore courses tradition is treated as an alternate technology; I enjoy talking 
about pioneer foods—for example, sowbelly and beans, son-of-a-bitch stew, blood 
sausage, fried squirrel. The McDonalds enthusiasts cringe and choke. Then I fix up 
a batch of one of these dishes for them, let them see for themselves that what they 
have come to accept today as bean, as stew, as sausage, is in reality a homogenized, 
characterless ersatz. The students learn that the shudders of pity they felt when they 
read of Oregon Trailers eating sowbelly and beans were misdirected; the lesser 
food, the truly wretched fare, is ours. 

A few months ago I was talking with an old carpenter. He showed me some 
old square nails he had used as a youth and compared them with new ones. The 
old nails were blunt, rough, and tapered; the new were sharp, shiny, and straight. 
I suggested that it must have been some joy when the new nails came into com- 
mon use in construction. He was incredulous at my naiveté. “Hell no!” he roared. 
“They make them that way now because they’re easier to make, not because 
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they're better to use!” He went on to explain that the blunt points of the old 
nails broke the fibers of wood, which then pressed evenly into the rough, tapered 
sides of the nails so that they would never “work” out. New nails, on the other 
hand, with their sharp points, spread the wood fibers and split the boards, and the 
smooth, straight sides slide out as easily as they slide in. 

Yet another example of folklore as an alternative technology (neither necessar- 
ily better nor worse than sophisticated technology—simply “other”) is the Plains 
sod house. I had been taught throughout my typical Nebraska education that our 
Plains pioneers built their homes of virgin turf only because there was nothing else 
to build with, and in part that was certainly true. But why then, I wondered as I 
pursued my study of the sod house, did pioneers well into the twentieth century 
continue to live in sod houses while they used cut lumber for fences, barns, sheds, 
and cribs? The answer came back from informant after informant: because frame 
construction was considered good enough for animals but not for people. The 
good, well-built soddie was cool in the torrid summers, warm in the devastatingly 
cold winters, resistant to the incessant winds, fire-proof in the face of frequent 
prairie fires, and protection against the occasional bullet or arrow. Wood, old- 
timers assured me, burns, rots, warps, shrinks, swells, can be chewed through by 
rats, mice, and termites, and lets the wind blow right on through, like a sieve. The 
old, traditional housing of the Plains, the lowly soddie, it developed, was a superior 
building material for the geographic conditions of the Plains. 

Not all of the examples of folklore as an alternative technology are in the 
area of material culture. Sophisticated medicine—witness digitalis from foxglove, 
quinine from chinchona bark, aspirin from willow bark, and early uses of molds 
for penicillin—is historically based on a traditional pharmacopeia and has turned 
again to that treasure store looking for yet more items of tradition that can be 
applied within sophisticated medical technology. 

And for a century enlightened departments of literature on university cam- 
puses have viewed the ballad as an alternate literary form, as an analogue to 
sophisticated writing. 
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Conceptually, folklore as a technology is frequently strategic rather than tactical, 
a common fault of contemporary technology, especially in America and particularly 
on the recently settled Plains where the idea of stewardship, a strategy rather than 
a tactic, is at best primitive. For example, deep-well center-pivot irrigator pumps 
have for the past few years produced fine crops on the previously grassed Nebraska 
barrens. But now the water table is dropping fast and with the grass destroyed there 
is widespread, well-based fear that when the wells go dry the sands will begin to 
blow and drift again. Strategically, the low-profit hay crops were the wise course; 
the tactical, high-profit irrigated crops are a potential long-range disaster. 

The living history farm can serve as more than an amusement, a history lesson 
or even a research generator, as Jay Anderson has so imaginatively conceived it.' 
It can serve as a repository for the processes and rationale of alternative techno- 
logical concepts. Just as folklore itself has moved steadily from an item orientation 
to a process, function, or theoretical orientation, so, too, can the living history 
museum. Indeed, that often-ignored idea seems implicit to me in the adjective 
“living.” All too often an item cannot even be understood without its concomitant 
process and only the process can impress and educate the museum visitor. A stu- 
dent of mine, now at the Cooperstown Graduate Program, was recently bedazzled 
by the remarkable efficiency of an old four-in-one can opener. Static, wired to a 
display board, even in a reconstructed kitchen context, it would seem crude and 
ineffective; only in operation did it become a memorably useful tool. 

The neglect of process in demonstration in favor of static display in historical 
museums is all the harder to explain in view of the fact that the function of most 
items is the most easily reproduced segment of context. A suitable physical context 
for a churn requires considerably more research and expense than the demonstra- 
tion of its use. So it is both more appropriate and less expensive to demonstrate 
churning butter than to provide a full-blown log cabin for that item. 

Moreover, taking advantage of this easiest path enables the museum to fulfill 
two new, important functions: serving as a repository for historical processes and 
providing informative sources for future technological development or research 
seeking strategic alternatives. 

I am particularly drawn to these aspects of a museum’s function because I am 
a folklorist, and I believe that an important contribution of the folklorist working 
in a museum setting should be in this direction, especially where the folklorist is a 
proponent of the folklife movement with its emphasis on contexts, relationships, 
and process. 

Processes are, I believe, best “stored” in a museum by being practiced on a day- 
to-day basis, because this is the way the same processes are preserved in the normal 
course of tradition. Whatever is lost in the translation from ethnographic research 
to live museum interpretation is gained in the refinement of process realization. 
And of course nothing is ultimately lost because the ethnographic description and 
research upon which the interpretation is based remains in document form as a 
control on interpretative innovation and change. 
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A second type of process record is the ethnographic data record in the form of 
descriptions and texts, recordings, photographs, cinematic and videotape record- 
ings, in ascending value. In the case of film, still and motion, however, the emphasis 
must be on process, function, and use rather than on the item, as has previously 
been the case, if this role of the living history museum is to be realized. 

Perhaps the most important and yet least pursued research and ethnographic 
resource for the living history museum as a process repository is the bearer of the 
process—a person. Every museum that purports to depict and interpret the lives 
of its subjects should have an extensive and active file of informants who are living 
examples of the processes in question. Obviously, the contents of this file are far 
more ephemeral than more stable and permanent film and paper, so every effort 
should be made to document as many aspects of the human resources as possible. 

The second new function of the living history museum is headier and less obvi- 
ous and more altruistic (read: less profitable, strategic). Again the reality is more 
easily seen in item than process. The Department of Agriculture maintains seed 
banks of plants that are no longer in themselves worth maintaining but which 
may display genetic character of potential use at another time or place or in com- 
bination with a separate set of new characteristics. I am suggesting that the living 
history museum should serve the same purpose in the world of living history. 
Perhaps, I am saying, the research we do to reconstruct life processes at another 
time should be dealt with in terms transcending entertainment, interest, and educa- 
tion in the usual sense of the word. I believe that we should pursue our research, 
documentation, and interpretation of processes with the view that the resultant 
information may have been discarded historically because of tactical rather than 
strategic considerations and that with a change in the conditions that clouded the 
strategic implications or made the tactical expedient seem advantageous, we may 
very well need to return to rediscover the discarded process. The living history 
museum, it seems to me, is the logical repository for such information storage, and 
the future rather than the past may be the ultimate recipient of the benefits of the 
results of research as envisioned by Dr. Anderson in his essay. 


Note 


1 Jay Anderson, “Foodways Programs at Living Historical Farms,” in Proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting (Washington, DC: The Association for Living Historical Farms and Agricultural 
Museums, 1975), pp. 21-22, and reprinted in ALHFAM Bulletin XLVI, no. 2 (Summer 
2016): 13-15. 
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LIVING HISTORY HIGHPOINTS 
A Bibliographic Essay 


Debra A. Reid 


It takes a village to keep up with the literature on living history. The “Bibliography” 
in Stacy F. Roth’s Past into Present: Effective Techniques for First-Person Historical 
Interpretation (University of North Carolina Press, 1998) included nearly twenty 
pages of articles and books that informed her thinking (pp. 225-244). This essay 
takes a different tack by dividing selected publications into categories, introducing 
the novice to the field and incorporating more recent literature on living history. 


Organizations that Publish on Living History 


It is important to start with advice literature written by members of the Association 
for Living History, Farm and Agricultural Museums (ALHFAM) since its forma- 
tion in 1970. Living historians at work in government agencies, historic sites, and 
university classrooms have all found common ground and shared their knowledge 
in the ALHFAM Bulletin and in the Proceedings of ALHFAM annual conferences. 
Members have access to these publications, all live-text-searchable, via the ASK 
database, accessible via www.alhfam.org. 

Other organizations have included articles about living history in their pub- 
lications, many authors of which have been ALHFAM members. Jay Anderson 
consolidated some of this important literature in A Living History Reader: Museums 
(American Association for State and Local History, 1991). The contents indicate 
the diverse constituents that took living history seriously during the 1970s and 
1980s. Articles originally appeared in American Quarterly, Archaeology, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harvard Magazine, Historic Preservation, History Teacher, Keystone Folklore, 
Living History Magazine, Natural History, Radical History Review, and Social Education, 
to name few. 

The American Association for State and Local History (AASLH) has included 
articles on living history in its journal, History News. Several appeared in Anderson’s 
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A Living History Reader. Additional examples convey the long-standing belief that 
living history can revitalize interpretation. For instance, Thomas A. Woods featured 
living history as practiced at Oliver Kelley Farm in “Perspectivistic Interpretation: 
A New Direction for Sites and Exhibits,” History News 44, no. 1 (January—February 
1989): 14; 27-28, while Beverly Sheppard surveyed techniques in “Interpretation 
in the Outdoor Living History Museum,” History News 64, no. 1 (Winter 2009): 
15-18. Living historians also recognize the need to balance interpretive techniques 
with collections care, as Bob Cottrell explained in “The Challenges of Collections 
Care in Living History Museums,” History News 50, no. 3 (Summer 1995): 14-19. 

AASLH has also partnered with living history institutions to document visitor 
engagement (or lack thereof) in different interpretive situations. In 2009, AASLH 
released The Outdoor Living History Museum: Interpretation Research Project Final 
Technical Report (March 2009, available at: http://download.aaslh.org/ AASLH- 
Website-Resources/The+Outdoor+Living+History+Museum.pdf). The report 
summarized findings from research on the learning outcomes of first-person, third- 
person, and museum theater conducted by Conner Prairie and Old Sturbridge 
Village with the Institute for Learning Innovation, and funded by a Leadership 
Grant from the Institute of Museum and Library Services. The report indicated 
the credibility of living history to increase retention of information and engage 
guests in continued exploration. The report recommended that if the target is to 
have visitors learn and retain what they learn, then, all things being equal, try first- 
person (p. 87). 


e Want people to share their experiences with others? All methods work well. 

e Interested in building life-long learners? All methods work well. 

e Want visitors to connect with the past and remember that connection long 
term? 1st Person is a good choice. 

e If the target is getting visitors to do something as follow-up related to what 
they saw or heard about, 3rd Person is an excellent method to try. 


The American Alliance of Museums also addresses living history in its journal, 
Museum (formerly Museum News). An article by Candace Matelic, “Through the 
Historical Looking Glass,” Museum News 58 (March—April 1980): 35-45, summa- 
rized living history in practice and emphasized its potential. This appeared at a time 
when ALHFAM members, particularly Alvin Gerhardt, worked with AAM staff 
to ensure that open-air museums and historic sites that practiced living history and 
managed collections professionally could still receive accreditation by the AAM. 
The conversation continues as sites balance preservation and education. Living 
history can enhance both by helping guests to be more aware of historical use and 
precautions necessary to sustain artifacts, from the smallest cup to the largest acre- 
age of a historical landscape. 

The International Museum Theatre Alliance serves those engaged in 
museum theater. Any type of museum or historic site can incorporate museum 
theater. Methods of delivery can engage guests to varying degrees. IMTAL 
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presents workshops and publishes Insights, the only journal dedicated to the 
topic of museum theater. 

The National Association for Interpretation tends to emphasize techniques that 
living historians can use to their advantage. NAI has long recognized and supported 
cultural heritage interpretation. The NAI publication, Legacy Magazine, and its 
research publication, Journal of Interpretation Research, both keep members up to date 
in the field. NAI provides guide-training courses that result in certification, and 
provides workshops in interpretive planning. InterpPress published NAI books, 
examples of which include: Lisa Brochu and Tim Merriman, Personal Interpretation: 
Connecting Your Audience to Heritage Resources, 2nd ed. (InterpPress, 2008); and 
Doug Knapp, Applied Interpretation: Putting Research into Practice (InterpPress, 2007). 


Interpretive Technique Including Living History 


First-person, third-person, museum theater. What do these terms mean? How can 
you determine which might suit your museum or historic site? A few publications 
can help answer this question. 

The best overview of the philosophy and practice of interpretation, in general, 
remains Freeman Tilden’s Interpreting Our Heritage, 4th ed. expanded and updated 
(The University of North Carolina Press, 2008). Others have published books that 
try to expand on Tilden, for example: Larry Beck and Ted Cable, Interpretation for 
the 21st Century: Fifteen Guiding Principles for Interpreting Nature and Culture, 2nd ed. 
(Sagamore Publishing, 2002). 

Other publications help interpreters navigate different approaches. Some focus 
on living history. Examples include: Kathleen Regnier, Michael Gross and Ron 
Zimmerman, The Interpreter’s Guidebook: Techniques for Programs and Presentations 
(UW-SP Foundation Press, Inc., 1992); Alison L. Grinder and E. Sue McCoy, The 
Good Guide: A Sourcebook for Interpreters, Docents and Tour Guides (Ironwood Press, 
1985); and David B. Allison, Living History: Effective Costumed Interpretation and 
Enactment at Museums and Historic Sites (Rowman & Littlefield, 2016). 

The best overviews of first-person interpretation include: Stacy F. Roth, Past 
into Present: Effective Techniques for First-Person Historical Interpretation (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1998); and Joyce M. Thierer, Telling History: A Manual for 
Performers and Presenters of First-Person Narratives (AltaMira Press, 2009). 

Only one book addresses museum theater in any depth: Scott Magelssen, 
Living History Museums: Undoing History Through Performance (The Scarecrow 
Press, Inc., 2007). 


Living History and History Interpretation 


The AASLH series “Interpreting History,” published in cooperation with Rowman 
& Littlefield, includes numerous special topic books that can help anyone consider- 
ing adopting living history. None of the publications focus on living history, but 
several explain methods useful to living history and case studies that can benefit 
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living historians. For example, Debra A. Reid, Interpreting Agriculture at Museums 
and Historic Sites (Rowman & Littlefield, 2017) includes essays on developing a 
humanist point of view and applying historical thinking skills as a foundation to 
developing agricultural interpretation. Numerous essays in Interpreting Slavery at 
Museums and Historic Sites, edited by Kristin L. Gallas and James DeWolf Perry 
(Rowman & Littlefield, 2015) address issues of privilege, bias, and racism, in inter- 
pretation generally, and living history specifically. Two essays of note include: 
Patricia Brooks, “Developing Competent and Confident Interpreters” (85-99); 
and Nicole A. Moore, “Perceptions of Race and Identity and Their Impact on 
Slavery’s Interpretation” (101-117). Many of the essays in Max van Balgooy, 
ed., Interpreting African American History and Culture at Museums and Historic Sites 
(Rowman & Littlefield, 2014) focus on how to approach various aspects of the 
topic, including material culture. See also “Expanding and Elevating Slave Life 
History Interpretations and Uncovering Commemorative Museum Pedagogy,” 
(135-168) in Julia Rose, Interpreting Difficult History at Museums and Historic Sites 
(Rowman & Littlefield, 2016). 

The interest in interpreting controversial subjects and difficult history requires 
thought, and several publications explain strategies to ensure public engage- 
ment with living history interpretation. See, for example: Laura Peers, “‘Playing 
Ourselves’: First Nations/Native American Interpreters at Living History Sites,” 
The Public Historian 21, no. 4 (Fall 1999): 39-59; Jonathan Lamb and Vanessa 
Agnew, eds, Settler and Creole Reenactment (Palgrave Macmillan, 2010); and Iain 
McCalman and Paul A. Pickering, eds, Historical Reenactment: From Realism to the 
Affective Turn (Palgrave MacMillan, 2010). 

For articles focused on race and public history, see: James Oliver Horton, 
“Presenting History: The Perils of Telling America’s Racial Story,” The Public 
Historian 21, no. 4 (Fall 1999): 19-38; and James Oliver Horton and Lois E. 
Horton, eds, Slavery and Public History: The Tough Stuff of American Memory (New 
Press, 2006). 

Living history, at its best, engages guests. Books that explain learning theory in 
the context of museums and historic sites, and that advocate for activating spaces, 
can help justify investing in living history. See, for example: Nina Simon, The 
Participatory Museum (Museums 2.0, 2010); John H. Falk and Lynn D. Dierking, 
The Museum Experience Revisited (Left Coast Press, Inc., 2013); and Franklin D. 
Vagnone and Deborah E. Ryan, Anarchist’s Guide to Historic House Museums: A 
Ground- Breaking Manifesto (Left Coast Press, Inc., 2016). 

Living history has often been linked to historic house interpretation, living his- 
tory farms, and open-air museums. These sorts of institutions support expanding 
interpretation to include the history within and beyond a building's immediate 
environment. This can include the social and cultural environment of the residents 
within, as well as the natural and built environment beyond. Some studies that 
support this include: William T. Alderson and Shirley Payne Low, Interpretation 
of Historic Sites, 2nd ed., revised (AltaMira Press, 1996); Jessica Foy Donnelly, ed., 
Interpreting Historic House Museums (AltaMira Press, 2002); and Debra A. Reid and 
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David D. Vail, Interpreting the Environment at Museums and Historic Sites (Rowman & 
Littlefield, in press). NAI publications also relate specifically to natural and cultural 
interpretation of spaces. 


Best Practices: Collection Preservation and Stewardship 


Living history can occur in a variety of museums, including history or art museums 
with static exhibits, children’s museums, science centers, and other institutions 
with hands-on interpretive stations. Museums with complete environments that 
allow living history interpretation “in the round,” as it were, have additional chal- 
lenges to address. 

Living historians operating in museums and historic sites understand the need 
to balance interpretive technique with the preservation of artifacts, buildings, and 
landscapes, as well as living collections (flora and fauna). ALHFAM conferences 
provide opportunities for curators and collections managers to discuss protocols 
and deliver their models. Publications in ALHFAM Proceedings from the 1989 
and 1990 meetings include essays focused on tiering collections at Parks Canada 
historic sites. Ten years later, at the 2009 ALHFAM annual conference, Sarah 
LeCount coordinated a session on policies, procedures, and case studies in col- 
lections tiering. The consensus follows: Tier 1 (permanent collection): research 
value; dateable; provenance; rare, one-of-a-kind, 60% original; Tier 2 (permanent 
collection): dateable with provenance—Tier 1 and 2 artifacts are all accessioned, 
catalogued, and receive care compatible with accreditation standards; Tier 3 
(program collection): photographed, inventoried, not catalogued; restored and 
suitable for active use. 

As living history becomes more widely adopted, others have advocated for 
collections care. See, for example: Bethany Watkins Sugawara, “But They’re 
not Real!: Rethinking the Use of Props in Historic House Museum Displays,” 
History News (Autumn 2003): 20-23; and Trevor Jones, “Go Ahead and Tier Your 
Collections!” History News (Autumn 2014): 14. 

Curating living collections to support living history combines research in his- 
torical landscapes and varieties with stewardship. Some general studies that can 
help include: Rudy J. Favretti and Joy Putman Favretti, Landscapes and Gardens 
for Historic Buildings: A Handbook for Reproducing and Creating Authentic Landscape 
Settings, 3rd edition (Rowman « Littlefield, 2017); and chapters on living history 
and livestock care and management in Debra A. Reid, Interpreting Agriculture at 
Museums and Historic Sites (Rowman & Littlefield, 2017). 

Accurate furnishing of historic houses and specific rooms adds context and 
depth to living history interpretation. In addition to the article in this volume by 
Martha B. Katz-Hyman and Michael L. Woodcock on the subject, the National 
Park Service’s National Park Service Northeast Region’s Guidelines for the Treatment of 
Historic Furnished Interiors in Accordance with the Secretary of the Interior’s Standards for 
the Treatment of Historic Properties (Northeast Museum Services Center, National 
Park Service, US Department of the Interior, 2006, available at: www.nps.gov/ 
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tps/standards/treatment-guidelines-2017.pdf) is comprehensive and thorough. For 
a synopsis, see: Laurel Racine, “On the Inside Looking Out: Guidelines for the 
Treatment of Historic Furnished Interiors,” Cultural Resource Management 7 (2001): 
33-36, available at: www.nps.gov/crmjournal/CRM/v24n7.pdf; Marianne 
Curling’s Technical Leaflet for the American Association for State and Local 
History, “How to Write a Furnishing Plan,” Technical Leaflet #218, History News 
57, no. 2 (Spring 2002), is an additional source. 


History of Living History and Open-Air Museums 


It seems appropriate to end this bibliographic essay where others might begin, 
the history of living history. I do this in the hope that the groundswell of inter- 
est in living history, evidenced by current publications and special interest group 
advocacy, will convince you to learn more. Many people in many places have 
studied the history of the “visionary ideal,” as Sten Rentzhog explained it in his 
encyclopedia overview Open Air Museums: The History and Future of a Visionary 
Idea (Jamtli Forlag and Carlsson Bokförlag, 2007). This, along with Jay Anderson's 
Time Machines: The World of Living History (American Association for State and 
Local History, 1984) and Tim Merriman and Lisa Brochu, The History of Heritage 
Interpretation (InterPress, 2006) conveys the rich past of an interpretive method that 
seems to be coming into its own. 

Some scholars have put living history into broader context. See, for exam- 
ple: Mark B. Sandburg, Living Pictures, Missing Persons: Mannequins, Museums, and 
Modernity (Princeton University Press, 2003); and Charles Hosmer, Jr.’s two- 
volume study, Presence of the Past: The Preservation Movement in the United States 
Before Williamsburg (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1965) and Preservation Comes of Age: From 
Williamsburg to the National Trust, 1926-1949 (University of Virginia Press, 1981). 

Article-length studies worth consulting include: Warren Leon and Margaret Piatt, 
“Living-History Museums,” in Warren Leon and Roy Rosenzweig, eds, History 
Museums in the United States: A Critical Assessment (University of Illinois Press, 1989), 
pp. 64-97; and Thomas J. Schlereth, “Material Culture Studies in America, 
1876-1976,” in Thomas J. Schlereth, ed., Material Culture Studies in America, (American 
Association for State and Local History, 1982), pp. 1-75. 

Living history has a vibrant past, if we accept 1891 as its launch at Skansen. 
Most histories of the movement have only taken us through the 1980s. It is time to 
begin documenting and analyzing the role of living history in public commemora- 
tions as well as professional museum endeavors. The recent books History Comes 
Alive: Public History and Popular Culture in the 1970s, by M.J. Rymsza-Pawlowska 
(University of North Carolina Press, 2017), and Richard Rabinowitz, Curating 
America: Journeys through Storyscapes of the American Past (University of North 
Carolina Press, 2016) provide good places to start the next generation of analysis 
of living history. 
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